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The Mowing sketch of Indian Hill Station# has no 
pretension to the character of an exhaustive descrip¬ 
tion of the Indian Highlands; it is scarcely ovon a 
guide to "fresh Holds and pastures new, 1 ' as our 
journey takes us mostly over trodden ground. 

The existing Sanitaria and Hill Stations are simply 
regarded under their strategic aspects, and their 
adaptability to form sites for military or other 
colonies as "reserve circles/' is investigated. 

Short descriptive sketches of the surrounding 
country are attempted, and historical notes on a few 
of the tribes inhabiting, or closely adjacent to, these 
sites are added, as bearing on their military aspects; 
but such notices are necessarily limited, as to enter 
fully into a description of the various ethnological 
groups and races of India would be simply to write 
iU history from early ages, which is manifestly be¬ 
yond the scope of this fragmentary sketch. Neither 
have these papers any pretension to the character of a 
11 guide,* though incidentally hints for routes may here 
and there be gathered from the context, and a few 
geological and topographical notes arc interspersed, or 
given in the form of foot notes. 





vL Preface 

It m ay bo hoped, however, that in a modest way p 
it may tend to revive interest in n question closely 
associated with the future cf India; namely, the 
assigning of localities for the homes of British 
colonist*—or Eurasian and native settlers—as healthy 
"refuges'" for the dominant race, and eo, if possible, 
lead to a reconsideration of that most important 
question « future for British India, 

Although the author has l)oen afforded oppor¬ 
tunities of visiting most of the places mentioned, he 
would nevertheless fain apologise for the many 
shortcomings to be found in these papers, not having 
ever enjoyed the advantage of the slightest official 
encouragement or assistance in his investigations, now 
extending over many yearn of a military life in the 
EasL* The facts noted are simply the result of 
personal observation and study. Ho hog, however, 
been afforded access to Government libraries contain¬ 
ing official report* and records, and owes much to 
that source of information; and latterly in revising 
the original MSS, (written chiefly in 1874-5) especially 
in Sections I3L, XIL, and XIV. P ho has consulted 
other sources of information to supplement his own 
rather slender materials; and finally he has added 
Section XVI., as embracing matter of special interest 
at the present, time. In this he owes much—as ju> 

* 1 woiilil ojLcejtt t he ^n^rtHLB enccrarag^cnt ftccordod to- me- in 
fuuth hj ti» late l&tttontcd Sir Henry TiilKH^ nt vim utuofe, 
imic«d F 1 jolliaiicd tho sketch of Ehti Hitter# sf Cashmere in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Beajpil in 1&54. from which I have 
largely bon qw id in drawing lljj Section L of the fn]lpwing 





Preface. tm'. 

Imowlodgied at the proper place—to various valuable 
papers published in the proceedings of the Boyd 
Geographical Society—of which lie is himself a fellow, 

A few of these papers wore printed for private circu¬ 
lation in India some years ago, hut portions of the 
original manuscript were lost. As a series they were 
originally written (about the years 1874-5) for the 
Journal of the United Service Institution of India, 
but were found “not to suit the requirements of a 
purely military journal” hence they are offered to the 
general public instead. 

The author having delivered lectures on the subject 
of "Military Colonization" at the United Service In¬ 
stitution of India; and, more recently, at the Royal 
United Service Institution, London; it appears scarcely 
necessary to further allude to a question already 
introduced for discussion, viz,, the importation into 
our Army System of 11 Military Circles’ 1 — m*M wjsiilo — 
as a Me&etv& Jm* India* 

The lectures above alluded to form the preamble of 
this work; and are to be found in the journals of the 
Institutions mentioned.* 

I am aware, however, that the idea of "Military 
Colonics" is so distaste fid to the political ideas of the 
day, that I have preferred to call them hulwdrinl 
or Sanitary M&terw Circles: the substitution of a 
word will often satisfy this public sensitiveness. 

* Nua r 10 AlkiJ 12 i»f tJlft Journal of lb t United Sarvica Iiistktiitiun 
<j£ 13jiaI jl, JS7J. Alio No, UXIIL KdvaL United hwtuun^n, 

Ij>lliLi.h!, IStil, bi nTiinj r tin: preamble of |]jid work. 







viil Prefucc* 

Tli& Ulustratiims are mostly from original sketches, 
except where otherwise acknowledged. The two iso¬ 
metric views (Nos, U and 71 are reduced—slightly 
altered —from Drew’s “Cashmere/' A few outlines 
in Sections DL and XIV. arc taken Irom GoTe mm e nt 
Survey Reports, Illustrations in Section X\. (Nos, 
tiO, 61, (i2 a 63) are from sketches by my brother (Cap¬ 
tain J, T, No wall late Asst, G, G* Agent Rajpaotana 
States), Those comprised in the Appendix to Section 
XVI —Nos. 7d to 81—arc taken from the Journal of 
the Royal Geographical Society* and are by -Major- 
General Sir Michael Bidftdpli, ka \n, etc., to whose 
courtesy—mid that of tho Council of the Society -I 
am indebted for permission to reproduce them from 
blocks kindly lent for tho purpose, 

DAVID J. F. NEW ALL. Colonel R.A., 
Maj^r-General (Bengal retired) 


Bddornie Toivee r 
Rlfile, hie of frTffJtt. 

Id M fty t 188®* 
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MILITARY COLONIZATION AS A RESERVE FOE INDIA. 
By Major General D, J. F. New all, RJL (retired), F-R.G.S. 

“ Fh dura, tt dOTSLi-i rofins me tftli* eojpmt 
-H Mol id. -et Into/wi CUBWB tuaip 94 

The subject wblob I am privileged to bring: wto yonr notice to-day 
is no new idea i L cannot claim originality iu its conception ; nor can 
I frmly assert that most of the argument to be adduced have not 
already been discussed and silted by far abler hands. 

The colonization of the Himalayan and other mountain ranges of 
India; the establishment thereon of mom sanitaria; and even tho 
plant ing of “ Military colonic kP has for years past been counselled by 
several men of mark; and their arguments in favour of such a step 
have licen various and strong: ++ Reduce ' —say these advocates- —* 1 tho 
■'strategic points in tho plains to a mini mum, nnd locate tho bulk of 
“your British troops in tho mountain ranges. 5 * Sanitary statistics in¬ 
dubitably point to this as an act of wisdom ; and I himml the atig- 
gofttiun that it may possibly be found equally wise in a political and 
strategic sense. 1 have myself formerly advocated snch a view of the 
question, and in drawing up the present paper must be pardoned if 
I hem and there borrow my own words on tins subject 1 
2. On reference to a “ Lecture delivered at the Branch United 
Service Institute for India* at Darjeeling, on the 30th October,. 1872, ' 
I find I have instanced the Colonial systems of Spain nnd of Portwjat 
—also of the Romans in Britain—ns historic studies approaching the 

1 Ilrff Nos. 10 and 12 of ihe “ Journal of the United Service Ifl*tilut4 of India* 
"1851/* on the "Stratfgk Valut of CuhtoO**" md LF On the Cok-ukiuLion of lh» 
** Ifteuiltmi Hutgei L>f Indtii- ,p 





MtUTAHT COLONIZATION AS A RESERVE FOR INDIA. 


condition of British India os parallels ; hat although they have some 
points m common* the attempt to infer the future of India from the 
analogy of history is not valid, and has been deprecated. Wo stand 
alone in the experience of nations us regards British India, and no 
j i a ml I el exists in the history of the world from which to draw an 
inference as to its fntnre. Wo must, thprcftm, evolve for ottmolvos 
and from our own prophetic forethought the Men of a " future India.** 
It in tho object* therefore, of this paper to attempt a closer investi¬ 
gation of the probable bearings of this important question ; and, first, 
it nt:iy ho convenient perhaps shortly to review the opinions of a few 
able men who have made this quest ion their special study. 

Up to 1813, the opinion obtained that M n large influx of Europeans 
Li into our Indian territories must prove dangerous to the* ]ieaee and 
14 security of those invaluable possessions . 11 —LeUw of fWrt of Dinxtan t 
H.ll.LO.j to Lord AiWrpaaf* dated 27 Mop, 1813* 

After this, however,, a decided change in the views i>f the Indian 
Government seems to Love taken place, fur in 1829 we find Sir Chas, 
Metcalfe recording his opinion 14 that it is a matte r of regret that 
** Englishmen in India are excluded from the possession of land and 
^ other ordinary' rights of peaceable subjects, 11 and he expressed Ins 
belief that these restrictions impeded the prosperity of our Indian 
Empire. 

Again, in 1830, Lord W. Ben tl nek aajs, 14 1 feel most anxious thnt 
* l the state of Lho law should be so amended as to oppose no obstacle 
“ to the settlement of British subject* in tlie interior. 11 

lu 1^32. when the pnrliamentary discussion on the renewal of tho 
H, E, I. Company’s Charter b»ok place, wo find our tenure of India 
compared to a 14 gigantic tree, its trunk and branches of vast strength, 
44 but resting merely by tJi* pretmir* of its tuperineumbetd weight r (mtvad 
“ of having ttimt iU roots into the earth l tr Hence clearly recognising tho 
fact of our having no real grasp ou the soil. Again, our Indian 
Empire la compared to a “ Titan with nma oi iron, head of brass, legs 
41 of oak, feet of clay, The giant r s feet of day his weakest part, ami 
11 the first groat storm may lay him tow l 

What docs this point at, blit a want of a grasp on the soil in other 
words, of toUmisa4ion ? 

Thu hackneyed simile of the ^inverted pyramid J * has often been 
applied to our tenure of India. 
ifciaaiyb wished to colonize India. 

Malcolm says “ India is us quiet aa gunpowder/* and proceeds to 
urge its colonization - 

Ltncreacs (Sir IL,)* as long ago us 1B44 + in his Essay on i; The Military 
“Defence of our Indian "Empire," advocated partial colonization, 
on pedal ly for military settlers. To quote mom modem opinion, I win y 
add that Campbell (Sir G.) f in his work ib India ns it mag bef eaters 
upon this subject and advocates colonisation. He says* “I would 
** nave Government to encourage hill colonization to the utmost, and 
“especially to hold out inducement*; to its servants to settle in the 
™ country/'' . . + * 

Such, then, are a few opinions favourable to the general scheme 
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of colonisation of Indin; but I would go a stop further* and advocate 
Military Colon iretipBL 1 

I am aware, however, that the very idea of a Military Colony is so 
distasteful to Uie political ideas of the present day that I prefer the term 
** Sanitary* or, bettor still, Iiidhutfriof “Circle pl as the appropriate 
designation of the Military settlements I purpose to bring forward for 
di^n^iod, 

3, Now T hope I may be considered in Oftfei-/ 1 and m not wishing to 
offend the susceptibilities of iLiiy k when I remark that the li European 
41 Colonist," the c+ in ttirtopurf* as be wan called, has always been regarded 
as an objectionable being in the eyes of an Indian Government* We 
know that it takes a fall generation to kill a prejudice* Men. other¬ 
wise sound and far-seeing, are apt to cling to the prejudices of their 
early manhood; and, as advisers, are Inclined to apply tlie traditional 
dmg on progress, perhaps too freely at time-H. The tradition^ of the 
old East India Company still titirYive, and their sins of omission in this 
respect* and oWruetiveness to European settlement and enterprise* 
have taken too deep a root to be easily eradicated* It has always 
appeared to me that a great opportunity was lost, as a mitigation of 
the dilemma of the Indian Staff Corps, " with its vast burden on the 
11 revenue** bo which the State wai committed p in not encouraging 
fiorplttft Oiheers and time-umpired Roldiers, discharged at the time 
of pressure, to volunteer for a “Jfcwvtf" for Lufio, granting them 
perhaps land in fiof; it Ijaing nnderatood thjit ihf or fee simple* is 
** tfait which u hd<i of mao mq^rior l on condition of vendorIny him 
il t€rvic€ r in which superior the nitinnit*' propzrhf of thr tn*ut Titles f 
It is suggested for consideration whether military “circles 1! might not 
perhaps bo thus inaugurated* as one means (awards the formation of a 
ln R&servo Force for India / 1 

4. A ItusBLan gentleman once remarked to a friend of mine: 
“ Yon need not expect to continue to hold India ttnJess yon follow our 
" example* and colonize; ,p and, indeed* the want of a u Ucserve * seems 
manifest I would speak with the respect and diffidence becoming an 
old suldier ; bat the absence of u 11 policy " on that point inspires dis- 
troMt- 

At any rate I would advocate anticipating the march of events, and 
gciting as much of the mountain soil of India an possible into cur 
own hands, and occupied by our own colonist*, bound to us in military' 
fief, before private enterprise shall have stepped in and absorbed the 
mountain tracts, and so in the end creating those very political com- 
plications apparently apprehended (if wo may judge by the old 
exclusive policy) as involved in the land settlement of colonie* whoso 
citizens are not tub iwilh ; and foreshadowing an intperium in imperil 
antagonistic to the interests of the Stale. 

As regards the objection that British colonists would supplant the 
natives* it may bo remarked that colonists would bring their wealth 


1 Sines dclirc’rra#' thia Irelura I hflTe liwird il Hint " UiW urt 1 rreonb that 

Hl Clive, Wurm H astir as Wrllinfifton* Munro, Brntmric, Metcalfp, RUenbOHHgfep 
** Dutliousst?, MaiojJra* Canning, fttiS the Lawnrnct*, amunj^il others* havi* favoured 
,J the occupation of the hLU*. ,a (Krns ContE, V.RS.S f , F. N. 

B 'J 
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nnd capita,], and so renovate the land t wlrich has hitherto been rack- 
rented to mmnt&in an alien race; find the vilal-i of the revenue sapped 
to support the expensive machinery of an exotic government. We 
should tkae bo restoring to India rv portion of the wealth extracted 
therefrom. " For at this day we find a country drained of its wealth 
“ by men who are discouraged (if not actually prohibited by law) 
E| from applying any portion of their gains to fructify the soil whence 
41 they are extracted/ 1 Some dny T as a means of fomenting rebellion, 
an enemy might point to the fact of oar revenue being spent out of 
India, and the conn try thereby drained of it* ILfe-blDod. 

5. The Report of the Parliamentary Commitiee of 195R P on + * the 
“ best means of promoting European colonisation and settlements, in 
ih India, especially in the bill districts and healthier climates of that 
" country," &a well as for “the extension of our commerce with Con- 
** tral Asia, tp embraces Dr. Martin's Sanitary Rofwirfc, Dr. Hooker's 
11 Report on Sikkim,*" and Cnpiniti Ckhterlony’s “ Report on the Xcil- 
41 ghemea and Malabar Hills.” 

It appears, however, a good deal bumpered by local and partial 
developments, and refrains from definite recommendation of a policy 
for the State on those points. One of the results, however* seems to 
have boon the collecting by Government officials of returns nf “ waste 
+ * lands 11 Livnilal.de for settlement. 1 They are chiefly taken from the 

1 Taplb or Warn Laud (1664). 


District. 

Total acre*. 

Remarks, 

Dunjnllll P Upper parts (B.OOO do*.) favour-1 
able for European.Settlement .. 

7,6£6,Taii 


Fran*. Indus Jli^hlands, KcMt Hazara 
(IO.+jSJ), may now bo estimated 

VMOpOOO 


Mwlhrn {district) anitnble for indigo, 
&a. [ hot nnrl arid .. ■■ 

1*610* S8$ 


Himalayan ^tntes, {Ti^onLhiJ), 

5,676, 15,000 ; (districts 6,000 dev.) + . 

£0,676 

I.j— if.ett cut and cm- 

itiitijjra r uujr-te land .. ** ■ * 

Hoothtarpum* waste land ** 

16,166 J 

15,000 | 

with villafo 

grants. 

Dehr* Doan ., 

204,526 

lhtijcelintf «■ - ■* 

250000 

500,000 

Approximate. 

L'li [Curable, l>€*id» 

thcusfcttdj of square 

Klimrhm and UrurhwhaJ 

Assam, ElMfoap fl79jfiPO), Cachnr 

5,000,000 

Damon-i-Eoh (H*j Mcikl) 

675.S40 

miles el fpn?St*- 

Madras, rultumhk' lands (msnacml) 

13.554,333 


Horn bay, Northern ** *. 

1,635,668 

Canjcclumlr 

„ Southern ** *. 

2 r OOQ r OOO 

H-qiude frontier ... .. * * 

3,028 


Tenjwmm provinces .. *, ^ 

€3BfiU 


Fcgu + * 

13,14* 


Mi. Abiki. Land leased to village commu¬ 
nities 

Nil, 


Mysore, table Land .. 

3,644.306 


Ei*t Ecr»r. and tha SalKipoom range 

200, DOO 
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special reports of I@61 f and will serve to show the vntft art as of waste 
or cnlturnble land in Indian, at the disposal of the State for pnr|K?aes of 
settlement. Some of the sites, however, are scarcely in. climates adapted 
for Eiirap&m colonies, though others included in the larger figures are 
so, such as the Southern Mountain^ and Khns^iu UiJla> J 

6 + “The Report on. the Sanitary Ettahltabment of European 
11 Troops in India (1861)„ tP ft&d tbe“ Memorandum on the Colonization 
14 of India by European Soldiers (Ftsnj&uk Reports), 1 " does in some sort 
deal with this question of Military Colonization; and a writer in the 
“ Calcutta Review” founds thereon a definite seheim* of colonization, 
tie even Jays down the precise force that would result from the 
6 chomp, and it may be roughly stated Jit an accession of strength 
to Government of a Reserve of IOjOGO infantry* 700. cavnliy r and 
72 gurus. 1 

I Lave only recently met with this scheme, and it has been gratify¬ 
ing to me to Und my awn views corroborated—I may ssuy+ forestalled— 
in this, as in some other instances, from perfectly indepcndostt 
sources, 

7. The mention of Military Colonies leads to that, of Hill Con¬ 
valescent Depots or Stations, There is an obvious connection between 
them* Except in the matter of etdfiWiOM of kind; the real attribute 
of acdWiy (from coU;re— to cultivate), mid other industrial avocatioiui; 
el hill sanitarium might be made closely to approximate in its character 
to an industrial circle, such as I advocate. The garrison of the depots 
as at present constituted ta L^untantiy changing* us the convalescents 
recover health they return to their corps; bnt were such garrison 
composed of veteran or time-expired soldiers* unrolled jus 

volunteer* tor such colony—with grant# of hind to Qflieera and men— 
mutalo nomine you have the elements of a Military Indmirial Settle* 
ment* In the sequel this especial development will ho more fully 


] The folk-nring lb a mmnuary of the Cblonie# (er ifryiWnfr, m I ha Rrrif WW 
odl* them, toI xris:i p p. T20 r <ff of lStil), * tigg&ted s 

Pud jaub, KobifltMjs .. .. . 3 n-gi merits re-Berrp. 

R-AFlgrB «■ m + ■ i > ■ ■ 1 wi pi 

N,K,^t4*lr*ef Funjiiub ,, .. 1 


Total 

Simla +. i* »* 

Itahra 

1 Jii rjcefci rij? , , ,. «i ■ * 

Ruj in aim I kills .. .. i« 

Madm* Presidency .. . i 

IWrnhaj u 


5 regiment# for Pmijaub 

Inning 3 p GOtl fctwm vf nlUrim P 

1 reginHUl, 

\ 



t „ 


Total 12 &f 13 Colonic* i'tmtcLLSiiiig 
10,000 infantry, 700 oiTidry., 
aud 72 gttlu. 

3 Tbs? nuthor'a former IretuTB en ihii Buhjoct, d»(e*l 30th October, 1872, 
delivered whilst at DwjwHiig in command of &* Rill Dc-pflL thuw; and purkups 
liliriew* limy Ijbti- bt'fl] Lufourtfd hw that fttL 

Mb lind skcEckia! a plan of nn mdiutrial faftji in sMjjintielicm with ihml OWnniMjd, 
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to ui: 3 LLrd on, MvAntimu T I bflJiard the question ; u Could a Hill Sani- 
“ fwriifTU r-rpirmted talo jE-rnr/i a Cotcntfa and indwtritd pnrmih 
+1 ia amnerffoR JAowpiJAl, *y tu ei.Wiuirfy fa jutjil the conditions 

tk rtdrarfaf fu T o/a Culoay or ll&me Cireh f* m 

Apart from their value as ftbaorbiag surplus industrial energy, and 
perhaps (when Droned to volunteering) much of tint Wonting tag?Hoc:/ 
C^f the Stabs finch eokniva would naturally be amongst the m mm of 
securing a strategic grasp on the soli of India; affording ns they 
naturally would tlo the nucleus of a MtliHa or Reserve 1'orce to 
supplement lira regular army ; and, in ednj auction with " entrenched 
b ’ mnipfi ” at the strategic points, would form rallymg-pointa or refuges 
for the non-com bfttout portion of our nation in case of popular revolu- 
lion, and would immensely fctryugtben the bunds of Government, 

MtUitinj Asylums are (or could bo made) similar in general features, 
and might, perhaps, W i . considered eis Military' Colonies in statu 
pHpillari ; and might even Ise nib hated with sueh -cakum-s, and the 
whole included within the protection of entreucktnoiito, snch m have 
been a haded to, 

8, 1 observe that in a former lecture from which 1 have quoted 
(dated 3t>th October, 1372), I have enlarged on lids special subject of 
“ Eintnmikad bamp*'* or Refuges, remarks with which I need not 
trouble the present audience. * 

I would simply repeat that such works were strongly ml vacated by 
such aathoritiert us the lute Sir Charles Napier, Sir Henry Lawrence, 
and others? and I do not hw why such purely military works should 
not in a great measure be thrown op by British soldiery especially in 
the hills, wherv T tn furt s strong working parties of various regiments 
do nnsmally hut themselves, make muds, and generally enact the part 
of pioneers in ground selected for their summer encampments To 
sec the robust* rosy appearance of such men, instead of the washed- 
out faces one sees in the plums of India, in very cheering. I would ask, 
also, Whut more honourable employment for the British soldier than 
fchiLH to construct works of grandeur and utility, such ns the Itoman 
soldiery have bequeathed to posterity m imperishable works on their 
native soil, ns also, iudtiodt on the soil of thisonr BrihiiiL whose occupa¬ 
tion by Rom mis for several centuries bean a considerable historic parallel 
m somo respects to our |irecent occupation of India ? l Should wo 
mutually relinquish our great Indian dependency, British soldiers 
might thuB point ti> sninrlhitig greater I ban the traditionnl pyramids 
of empty beer-bofctles formerly attributed to us m a reproach. 

If r morcover t the cobnisation of our splendid ranges of mountains be 
inaugurated ; Military CuIoiiicH (or Jfrimfc Judu.itrial Circles) fostered ; 

Aod nrvA l>h ihe point of mbmittinj' Mi jitinsa. in fUilbrily f wlitm 3n« If™ °f ™ n J' 
mnnd oipirfd- Ai it was h ho ran nttvit that mtoftiI t>f we Naa-ewnaiwioncd NliiEF 
ftnil uthvrP' ntdijc^l I'fli^iderablo Burnt of meuuyr by tftidng •lock* cUrtlsR bticOUj Ai\ 

" TUb draft id Oil* *lf*i*b is at hand, ami the quralkiM raked La it might bo kj- 
produccd pcrhniM for HlUoTi±:aion with adTaUtB^p 1 . would tiuie iiiad iqwicv Jidcull, ns n 
vui&rirtiau tor tSio indtutriai d^volopincnl of n Bill BepM + 

a CWr landed in Britain, fl.C. 5& p and the Uni Roman wldier left the country 
A.U, t^fp. The goE!Upatkn of Britain, Oirrefotv, by the Eoinans Inetcd m an than 
ISO vear*. 
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English settlers of capital and fipterprise enctttuwod, ncd the other 
obvious means of obtaining a grasp on iho noil of India carried out; 
we may fiml Uie India of the future fblEifUiig the condition of a self- 
protecting colon? ; a consummnti on > perhaps, hereafter dovontiy to bo 
wished by England, in case of war; when instead of a degenerate 
population ^uch ns sonic of the South Amuricati Colonies of Spain 
present to us at the present day, wo may hope to find citizens o! pare 
Anglo-Saxon type, as the National garrison of India ; abb; and ready 
in alliance with gallant native dusiXiriricv to face a* world in amis, 

D r FoUlim are I bo-ltavo prohibited io, this fessenikly, I might 
otherwise perhaps venture cm speculation as to the e; Jntlit t, 

u deeply interesting subject, I Might ask. Is our national Hag in dm for 
tbo English ? or India for the 1 >n1icih* ? I woald rather hope we may 
be able to say, India for the Empire (if largo and Humanity. By 
dugreftS? no doubt, the two races may be welded into a common interest., 
itnil A for the general defence "f the h nip Ere, as 

attempted to lie shown, created* both Regular and Itassrrr. 

As regards tho planting of edomies, I would not exclude our Nnhvs 
soldiery? Colonies of Si Ms, Qwkh<u f and other warlike races 

might be planted in cerbiin sub-alpine points with advantage 1 * 3 , the 
experiment has been tried in tho wo of Goorklma with considerable 
success. Jhwsm? Avstritif jPttrsut, French Algeria, are examples of 
nations who have planted mMartf viMago* os one means of holding 
a frontier against savage neighbours, a& 1 have painted out in a pufH;r 
on the ** D*Jctic£ of our AMI" -Amifwj' y (In No. 10 of the Journal Lf.ft. 
Institute for India), whore I instanced the GtrnEO or Ganz regiment* 
a! iliD Austrian frontier as a ease in point; originally organized os a 
emlo a $amiaira against that fell enemy the plague, at that time 
threatening an advance into Europe, they were retained after their 
special object had been fulfilled. 

Rut* indeed, history is replete with snch instances* We know wSmt 
a auocc^s Lhe Eoman Military Cnfoniet wero = veritable prvpttgnuniU 
imperii : Than colonies wens cities or lands which Roman citi&ens or 
Boldins were Kent to inhabit* One-third of the land was ordinarily 

1 Turban* in iM India AlW our newly Acquired tnid-Indu* lorritory, whitfh I 
fciv*fronted of hi Bedfcion U> of a wurk on the. “ HighWi or Indin^ iP pn.wr L tly to he 
tnriJthiiuKl, I jiui trading on dflUf&fr .ffromsd j hul the olacntj with which Hu™ 
Isia* found an opportunity fur n rvngratulufartf fmalkrtl to Abdtfil Rahman lnF UbuL 

u rpniarluihlo. * _ . 

3 Let si* not forte! thftt Russia i& o ^foairtw# us well flJ. e&wnuMnn# TdWP, l 
would uuusC to *av how ml creating arc ionw uf An amount s OJIfl restb of Hu^bll 
^unculs or battCrtPJ-chielly tionwl*-etfLthng down on oHUwrtd lamia in 
Siberia and elsewhere. Cut adrift, from llidr they hut, clothe, and iuppty 

thnnidvoi with food by hunting fishing bmcKap agriculture **& 
of lh<> Culosjiat. Wh&l a Ml for individuality t Such nn tizpaamoU of MiUfery hf* 
iflbifridutl^edret Could it over bo ouref Canwing wiih thom UwSr . kyalty 
•ad ouULvnt iuh — military nod meeitol—inlo the mldeincw, them abtu offircrt Of 
Kujwift arc true patriot*, and ihuj entry their countrylkfc[ into now region* f ™* 
earth ■ fulfilling ulso r the idea of a {Bomu) colony p&riitlo* 

* Thu Tartar quarters of Chinese lowue were cridcnllv originally ramps vt rmsdi-li 
of the auEOCthdent to the t imrt ■when t hr raei 1 # breaine fiuol itito n 

CliiiLree unliOliillity . 
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mi aside for the garrisons* which (in the times of the Empire) often 
consisted of Em entire legion bodily settling on its garrison lands; but 
in ordinary case* A colony wns led forth *ub vexiUg (which may bo 
rendered 4i colonrs Hying 8 ) by official*, triumvirs, ordinarily three In 
mnmber, and the land was then and there ploughed and allotted to the 
volunteer colonists, These were essentially mtUlanj colon nW fostered 
by thy State, aud proved the salvation of the Empire fora time. On the 
other liEinrj, the Greek colonies (eis ahso t indeed^ the North American 
Colonies of England, afterwards the United States of America) are 
star ding examples of what colonies should not bo—namely, settlements 
of disaffected citizens* who afterwards became bitterly hostile, and even 
subversive of the parent State. Is no moral to bo drawn from wixeli 
examples ? 

Thin!, I think, fi>rtnH an nddldoual argument for colonization 

and t'climfrer corps, 1 and with this in view it would seem advisable 
to got some more of the waste lands of In dm. settled by tenants of tho 
State bound in hef to defend the land; the definition uf fi<jf p nr fee 
simple, being* as nlready stated* w that which in held of mm(s superior 
u on condition of rendering him service* 1 ' in which superior the ultimate 
property of tho land resides. 

10, I am bound, to Say, however, thul arguments on the other side 
are not wanting : amongst them the necessity of a jeu&oorJ hna been 
urged, and the contact of ocean insisted on as the necessary nurse of 
social infants, such as the preposed colonics have been termed 3 and 
prediction* Lave not been wanting that colonic* if planted in tho 
11 imalavas would boqu he merged in tho darkness of the semi-barbarous 
tribe* around thorn, and so bo lost in Cimmerian mists. 

To these opinions I must demur* believing as I do that in these 
day* railways eonhl bring the tL arts of war and peace 83 and civiliza¬ 
tion to their very doors if desired ; and practically bring the seaboard 
ns near to llimuliLyn eiu Ostium to Rome or the Pilous to ancient 
Athens, 

II* It ha^ also been urged that the culture of Indian land by 
Europeans wouhl not pay, To tills I would remark that the culture 
system of Java as introduced into that colony by the Dutch* in 1830, 
would seem to point to a development of tho HL Crown lauds n of India 
(where they exist) well worthy of study : my treatment of this subject 
rt> a militainj must necessarily bo crude and curt: suffice it here to say, 
that the revenue of Jaea warn within the thirty years succeeding 
its introduction giiiuiujded, and the happiest relation* established 
between the European and the Native, and especially natives of rank 
were employed a* helps to the scheme. To enter on details would, 
however* occupy too much space, and after all only bears indirectly on 
the question before ns. Suffice to soy, that by prelecting the interest* 
of all concerned, and cultivating with valuable products over and 

1 Thr Carthaginian colorne* on the MciikUrnmcan fonbeard* which nffcnd«l such 
Vint ksneato Hannibal anti hii army during his waw against Home, need not he 
cited m mitamM in biliary of military cokmir* aiding the mother wintry. 

Rnm* I mil coIchism on her mkhtaiy frotil iVrfl, both an l Ik Rhinr ntirl Uinnhe ; in 
(Jrh] and in Dad* - aha in Britain. London itself n as a Roman military celnny. 
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nbove tho rieo lands required for tho food of: the villagers* by 
contracts with capitalists, and, lastly, giving both tho cultivator as well 
bb ths su]»r[ntend mg officials, European and Native, a percentage on 
ilio outturn, ike Dutch Government booth a happily to have solved 
the problem of remunerative culture of its colonial pitssossions, and 
tho European is protected from fraud and the Native from violence and 
force. "Hot different from the cultural shite of India abandoned by 
** us to the law nf supply and demand, and tho unprotected and 
“ fuwwntolled principles of political economyI and the advanced 
il doctrine of unrestricted enterprise. In such n race the Etrrora&n, 

** following his instincts, resorts to force, and thu Native, equally fellow- 
41 ing nature, to fraud, and such scandals na wo have heard of in 
* l 1 indigo 11 planting, £o_, have been the inevitable result. Govern- 
+s ment* in fact, shrinks both from taking tho law into its own hands, 

++ and so guarding all parties, the cultivator, tho village community 
14 (or landlord na the ease may be), the contractor, and, lastly, itself a* 
o Hozerain entitled to JUf in labour or land, m also from encouraging 
* s fchfl increased European supervision necessary to the development 
44 of any cultan; sys tem such ns that of /aw. Yet the Dutch have 
* 4 introduced sach with tho happiest result By supplying European 
Al energy with the deserved Government advances on private capital, 

11 the cheap labour of India could act fail to render the cultivation of 
bi cotton* sugar, flux, i ml [go, tea, coffee, tobacco, highly remunerative to 
“ all concerned, 1 ' On this point the study of the Dutch land culture 
ay stein could nut fail to be instructive to all men in authority on the 
Indian establishment The details are to bo found in Monty's u Java, or 
41 how to manage a Colony |S (1801). I have quoted and enlarged on 
tliis particular development of tho waste [and of hoc^use I 

should think it might be happily imported into tho working of tbo 
military colonies, or industrial circles, advocated in the present piqiere 

A means also of increasing tho revenue of India is thus indicated : 
but the question now occurs* 14 By whom is such a syetoni to bo 
11 worked P* Not, certainly,, by individual hardy soldier 'colonists, 
° (except under strict martial law), whwe be§t held resides in the 
** struggle with tho powers of nature such m are found in thu rude 
ls climes of America, Canada, and the Australian colonies. Tim hills 
w of India, however, present n somewhat jiil a log qua climate to the 
“ private settler with capital, and the energy and strength of the Anglo- 
14 Saiou might, perhaps, be thereby utihxud in the struggle with the 
“ forest and tho field: but to dir*xf labour gentlemen of education and 
4 - habits of discipline and good sense, such na army officers and 

volunteers from overstocked professions in England + are required 
44 rather than men of coarse Anglo-Saxon scl (-assertion, w ith contempt 
44 fur f niggers/ * + 

11 With this reservation the Alpine fir-clad slopes of the Himalayas, 
11 ■ and the ever verdant plateaux of Central and Southern India— 
“ vales hut bed in perpetual spring/’ cry aloud for population. 

Some further argumetits in favour of colonization are suggested by 
a perusal of ,b The ileport on Colonlitatinn, Commerce, Physical 
+b Geography, &c., of the Himalaya Mountains and Nepaul, by B + H, 
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Hodgson, Karp* ALR.A.S,, B,C-S, P same time Resident of Nepuul. He 
ujges seFeral points, ns follows: 

(1.) A variety of climate in gradation of height from the plains to 
the snows ’ with choice of elevation. A cultivator could 
have hi# dwelling nr 4,000 or 6,000„ and his farms either 
higher or lower, yet cIoni? to hh abode, 

(2,) Himalaya* eminently healthful 

(3,) Rainfall at Darjeeling 130'' (since less), 

, p at K hat man do in JTcpaul, 00** 
ts at Simla, 70", 

During 40 years, cholera only twice appeared in Nepant. At 
Darjct?ling T scarcely ever. Temperature at Darjeeling 1 60* to 6a D from 
June to September, audio winter the same temperature reduced in 
regular ratio of 3* for every 1,000' of elevation. 

Sheep farming is n feasible project; samples of wool sent to Europe 
commanded 7d, to 9<L }ht lb, 1 lie enters on farther particulars loo 
long to be quoted, ending his rumarks by suying :— 

11 Colonizatirm is the greatest, sonndcst s and elid pleat of all political 
4< menRttres for the stnhi3itation of the British power iri India. . . 

* 4 With the actual Lucking upon ueCiisLou of poliiiiml stress and 
c+ difficulty of so rue 60/100 to 100,000 loyal hearts of Anglo-Saxon 
41 mould, our empire in British India might safoly defy the world in 
44 arms against it. Ph 

l£. As regards the planting of militasy villages, it is understood that 
same such scheme was formerly initiated m some of the larger British 
Colonics—Australia,, Xew Zealand* (to,—and grants of land were 
made to retired Officers, Ikj-lH nf British and Indian fom-s, but 1 never 
heard that veteran non-com mi sflioned officers or private soldiers we^ hi 
any wny n*&qclnted with then] ; and the scheme never got beyond the 
crude inception* and never in the least degree foreshadowed the cob emit 
idea of national colonies tending to the formation uE a (for n'& force* In 
view* however, t>f certain obvious oontinguncioa, many OJliccrs nf 
foresight and experience have thought Unit India especially may 
ultimately have to revert in an me sort to a local nriuy, -modified, 
perhaps, but still the nucleus of u Reserve, in case of war in Europe, 
otherwise it might well happen that India won hi prove a source of 
weakness rather than of strength to England. In such a contingency, 
what better resource to foil buck on than a Military Ilcsem' in the 
Himalayas and other mountain ranges ? 

13, Closely associated with the question of Militttrrj Ccfenic* is 
that of the nature of the force requisite to gnrri^n tho India of tho 
future, 

Now troops for the defence of n State may be classed as t — 

(1.) Native (British). 

(2.) Mercenaries. 

(U,) Auxiliaries. 

1 Tho whole of the labk-lmol of Thibet k no doubt n jpuurl wool U(P M t niid itn 
diwtofiJBVtiE. Uaiifht fonu Olfctr of til e toUmt eml project a *f M IudustrijU 

+l C3Wl«/ B 
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(L) As regards the first class—Brifieh traop^. The general purport 
of this paper is how to supplement the present British mobile garrison 
by a or Militia, in other worth a local territorial army; it 

finds its advocacy in fho preamble. 

(2.) As regards the Mercenary system. Under its old aspect it 
has broken down by the mutiny of 1857, and that great standing 
danger to our British Empire in the East* so npjmhendeti by 
men like Mnlcolm and Metcallo, Iulh been in a great measure 
swept away ^ and in regard to its partial manscitatioti by our 
present largo Native Army, wo may inquire: “ In w4uf light wa 
"‘Ti'tjt.tr-l ttttr HTtrlh'tt iwt/jix f 5h Surely scarcely qs “ mere meroeDarios [ 11 
Arts not their interests yet sufficiently identified! with our own to 
justify our calling them a ^ttationnl Army?** I think ro, and I 
would therefore, ns, indeed., Idas been already suggested, associate them 
with ourselves in the experiment of Industrial tttssma Circle which it 
is the object of this paper o> discuss. 

I;{. i The third clna^ of troops. ;S nxilia riit* Lave scarcely yet been tried. 
The idea of .small contingents or brigades to lx: famished b^ certain 
Native Princes to co-operate with the regular forces oF the btatc bos 
scarcely ever been tried, l bough, indeed* of Into a few tEkousanil Sepoys 
of the Sikh Princes of thr> Urs-Sutlej States did take the field ait a 
support during the late Afghan War, a happy precedent, m l think. To 
quote my own former words:— 11 I know not whether the day may have 
“ yet arrived when our great feudatories such ns Cashmere* Put hi In, 
11 Seindia, and others, should h® cm,trusted with the independent maln- 
“ teimuce of recognised Ci>rp* rf AnuiW, partipns oi Gio grand, 
11 Imperial Army of Indio. They cjtist jus a Fact; might it not* therefore, 
“ bo well to call them nut occasionally as auxiliaries for nxorcisc with 
ik tiie 1 tegular Army? By thin meanu, possibly a portion of the British 
“ troops might bn released from. Kervicn a* local custodians* and 
“ advantageously nmsxrd in healthy localities, such us hill districts, 
bL elsewhere. This leads me to reassert the postulate already put for 
41 consideration* vlz,: TJie hills for European; the plains for the 
u Asiatic soldiery f And the strategic points occupied and primped 
- + as re [ages or entrenched camps, m a rule, in the close vicinity of 
IH the industrial circles which would partly uonetitnto tlielr garrisons, 11 

1-k I might here dwell on our just claim to the services of our 
Native Icudutevrirs, whose integrity wo guarantee from foreign and 
domeslLc enemies: self-preecvvatiois demands that wo should in these 
days bring under more effective control, not only the coutingeuts. but 
the entire armies of those States, and a luoit popular measure it 
would be, I think | and a force thereby raised, animated with 
a chivalrous rivalry, and jealous of each other to an extent just 
sufficient to ensure their fidelity to the British Government* tho 
palladium of their honour and distinction. I put this for consideration, 
for 1 believe a territorial auxiliary Native army might be organ iiod* 
on soma such principle, and the? whole welded into a grand National 
army of India really formidable to our foes and sufficient to guarantee 
the safety of India against all comers. 

Contingents of the armies of our allies ml being fiJrfr jhtdttfori^ form 
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a different branch of this subject, which simply f mints to a Resort* or 
Interior defence : I hesitate to giiro aji opinion on such matters, which 
arc beyond the scope of this paper: I may guy, however, that buttles 
have been gained ere now with the aid of nux diaries 1 —Flossy t for 
instance—but they iringt be oor servants, not maxim, ns history &ri 
frequently gives ns instances of in the trnseoFallies culled in to aid/' 1 It 
11 is in h i mjelf and his own courage alono that a prince should seek 
11 rafnge against the reverses of fortune/ 1 So said one who knew the 
world of men and nations ! 

15. Resenre regiment* or circles have been mentioned, and elements of 
one such worn sketched in the former part of this lecture whereby an 
accession of strength to the State was estimated at 10,000 infantry, 
I/jQO cavalry, and 70 guns, all European troops, as a result of one 
scheme of the kind. 

An experimental idea was also suggested in u sequel to the lot:taro 
from which 1 have quoted us given at Darjeeling, SOth October, Wit, 
for the formation of three small colon it?* to contain IpO men each, Urn 
expanse of which, so far from l>eing el bunion to tho State, was set 
down ns an Approximate saving in ten rears of UfchOOQh 

Could I obtain tbo consent of my ahlecolhihurnluiir on that occasion 
(CupEnin i\ Henderson, H.NL 107tb Regiment), I could almost wish to 
reprodace t/t extent* bis nblu lecture, enterings m it did into tho 
actuarial aspect of this question- To that gentleman, m also to Dr. 
Ambrose, who kindly supplemented my original adorer with sanitary 
statistics bearing on the same question, I was indeed most grateful : 
and I feel that as regards my present lecture, all was then said m a, 
happier form than that I have now been enabled to reproduce. The 
three lectures—(1) on the Political and Strategic; (2) on the Sanitary ; 
(3) on the Actuarial Aspects of Military Colonization—are to bo found 
in No. T2 of fho Journal of the United Service Institute for India, 
and form a trilogy (so to term it) which with the Subsequent dis~ 
cosahms On the subject {when we laid the advantage of severat abto 
opinions) put forth all I could Collect on ibis, to my idea, important, 
question - 

1*5, .Little crease scorns needed for entering on ihe sanitary aspect 
of the ease, when we observe that Dr, (Sir J. R.) Martin reported to 
the Chart of Directors, liKIC, that in the forty years embraced from 
ISIS to IS55 t a total mortality occurred amongst the British troops, of 
100,000 men* 11 the greater portion of whose lives might have been saved 
ifc had better localities been selected for military occupation in that 
• ( country/" Now each British soldier has been calculated (o re- 
present 100L The State, thyreforej in that item, lost 1' ^OCfO^OiJO/. 
sterling. 

Such issue#, moreover, are borne out by statistics mentioned in ihq 
able lecture I have alluded to by Dr T Ambrose, H.M< 58th,—the 
Medical Officer of the Depot at Darjeeling,—and a most able Officer* 
Amongst his figures I find the death-rate of British soldiers 1 

’ The Romania cmptuyid unffltty troop*. ptld anil often led bT native kinfti 
XI™ troop*, drew rati*»* arid SomrLrat* rIMmjf fro m the Ramin skate. 

The auxiliary Stain brigade* auggtttffL in the text iiad their prototyp* in their. 
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children in India for 1854 wan 6S*B3 per 1*000 i from 1864 to i860 it 
rose to 94 41 per 1,000 in Bengal - r and for the year 1869 wag reserved 
44 the unenviable notoriety of being the period in which 145 L 22 out of 
H every LQOD European soldiers' children fell victims to the climate: 
u speaking roundly* the children of car European soldiers, the very 
14 large majority living in the plaint have in each year been all but 
u decimated.” 

As h per contra to this* the increased health and consequent 
lessening of the death-rate to 59 9 in the hills is given- Other 
statistics on this head exhibit & death-rate lessened by six-sevenths m 
the hills. 

Dr. Biyden + s report to Government on the employment nf British 
soldiers at road-making in the Himalayas, chiefly in the Punjanh Hills* 
during the term 1863-69, contains further proof, if proof wore needed* 
of the salubrity of these mountains ; it a ppeared that of the 2 t 5Q0 men 
so employed, the death-rate was only om half of raAuf it is in the Army 
in England. M But," asks Dr. Ambrose, Bl why go on mnHapljuv 
“instance* in proof of the wonderful salubrity of our hill climates I 
41 . . . . The Royal Sanitary Commission te which 1 have alluded* 

11 after hearing and weighing evidence given by such men a* Lord 
l+ Lawrence, Sir Homy Durand, and Sir Ranald Martin, made the 
41 following recommendation regarding the geographical distribution 
"of an European army in India :■— 

11 1st. To reduce to a miniumm the strategic point* on the alluvial 
« plains ; and to hold in force as few unhealthy stations as possible. 

+l 2nd. To locate a third part of the force required to hold these 
11 points on tha nearest convenient hill stations or elevated plain . . 

11 . . and to give the other two-thirds their turn,” 

This recommendation ha? been in part carried mt fc but scarcely in 
the thorough manner stated; but instead PjiiaiM barracks have been 
erected in the plains* and the rate of mortality ami invaliding amongst 
our Britisli Lroops, not with standing all onr sanitary reforms, la scarcely 
diminished. 1 think I could suggest one or two concurrent cans** of 
this* but in this place sued* cannot bo entered on r beyond saying that 
heat and overfeeding and lassitude engendered by w ant of whoteflomo 
industrial work, ate some of these causes, 

17, Now, as regards the GrKt steps to be taken towards the forma¬ 
tion of an industrial reserve circle or colony, such as have been 
alluded to, should such bo ever inaugurated. 

Assuming that such colonics should be £«5 n'.nllo (under martial 
law) with a regular military commandant and staff, it remains to 
suggest what sort of man wo should endeavour to secure for our 
military colonist. At the discussion of this question on tho occasion 
to which I have referred, it wns generally agreed that able-bodied men 
between 20 and 40* if possible married men, would bo at the expiration 
of their fir&t term of service the most suitable : Artisans, husbandmen, 
and stockmen, each num possessing some cm ft highly desirable, if 
i*ot imperatively necessaryNon-commissioned officers and men of 

* Of IOf> mm, Eft to b<? hdwuTvn', 40 mechanic#; und it waa further sttggcrtotl 
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good character to have the option of volunteering, and this volun¬ 
teering shock! be accompanied by mi offer of a free grant of land, 
varying in extent froui 3 to 25 acres a ecu tiling to locality ami tbo 
special indu&triul avocations of the projected colony p and T fertr it 
miiHt be supplemented by a grant in aid of money, I see IJKK) 
rupees (my IDOL) was Hied upon ah Lhe leant sum to start the colonist 
on his kj^s- The details of the si art would bo too voluminous to 
la; entered on in this lecture. Tim internal organiztuion r interior 
economy„ and the Government legislation nnd supervision would alone 
absorb more space than can be allotted Ln this paper* which m neces¬ 
sarily of an itiinxlvciory character, 

Tbo undertaking would necessarily bo at first of an ex peri mental 
nature,, and would doubtless require much patient thinking out and 
elaboration to rod nee it within, any thing like practical limits: the 
following tubulated average, however* as drawn up by Captain 
Henderson, nmy bo given as a rough estimate of the undertaking 
suggested — 

Boron Estimate op tiie Coax or 300 Sennits* fuk a rsKiou or 10 oik. 


4 1 

R. 

£ 

Approximate [£>*£ of 1 Mclier, per annum j 

l p 000 

100 

■jjflA 

11 pi uw pj ,f - V 

SOtiyDOO 

30,000 

AjiproiimatE* east of 300 tokLicn for a 



[wriud qf 10 VtfaT* 

3 h OOG r OOO 

300,000 


ftoron Ehtem.ite of vans Cost of 300 CoLdNr^g mu a PBJtiqp or 10 vaults. 


Cent of OOCTtying 300 men to the lutb, 

E. 

£ 

nt Ki*. 60 per bead 

G in rit in a id of R* ■ 1.000 to 300 nwtt ,_ 
Si aff aHdVmhftf for 3 Cokmifr at Bo. I .,000 

15,000 

i p goo 

&J&PQO | 

30,000 

per meufom rack for 10 

Contingent dloffMwi for 3 Colonies, ut 
Rj. 1,000 cai'h per mensem for 10 

360.000 

36,000 

ye^Tdi 1+ If -P ■ t • m m 1 

Coh»3.ift- ^ionnS e fund for 3 Colonies, at 
Kf- 1,000 efleb per mcLSeta for 10 

360,000 

36,000 

Arms, (Miamn nitioh, nccu-i.it reraenSti, doth' 

360 h OOD 

36>OOQ 

ini', Ac-, for !M) men for 10 years 
Building Government office* acul iloff 

1*0,000 

15,000 

residence* nt 3 Hattons 

150,000 | 

15.000 

Total + „ 

1,035,000 

160,500 


Recording to which esi Smuto a saving of 1,3D5 3 OQO rupees (130.000L) 


that the perm i*ioh So marry to young roldiet* oh the completion of ihefr first term 
of itrritv might form a very strong indttnment to Toluuteer ** a military edqmft. 
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in ten years would ftcertio on the profit aide, leaving a respectable 
margin for unforeseen expenditure. 

Captain Henderson conclude-* his instructive lecture by quoting the 
words of Bar Henry Lawrence, who has already been, fill tided to in tbo 
preamble of this piper* ns nn advocate of military colonization, and 
for my part I cannot but consider that it must commend itselT to nil 
well-wishers of the European soldier and bis family. It is interesting 
fiLu to observe how nearly Sir If. Lawrence, forbearing to go into 
details, bit.-, off n^ it were by intuition about whnt Iho actuarial caL 
dilution corroborates. 

It would be quite impossible in this introductory lecture to cuter 
upon further details* The remaining space allowed must new bo 
tic voted to a cursory sketch of some localities adapted for the pi [icing 
of such colonics as have been suggested. 

Id. The sentimental aspect of military colonics ok affording plvu- 
saut homes for Englishmen in the Hast, and moral advantages to 
the soldier* need not. hero be mentioned. Bucb, perhaps Utopian, ideas 
were introduced into my lecture on this subject in India \ and (if I 
mistake not) were sneered sit asvismimry, Utilitarians as wo Jhiglish 
sometimes an? inclined to be. we are* perhaps, too apt to regard our 
soldiers simply from a financial point of view, and to think of them as 
mere- machines for war—food for powder in slmrL—but after alt they 
nre nu n, and their value moral na well us material. It is believed that 
tllO philosophic soldiers of f hr many owe much of their SUCmatf to the 
full recognition of the Napoleonic maxim, that the “moral is to the 
“ material ns 3 to 1 f 1 and no doubt, the probable improvement both in 
the physical and moral health of the soldier from military colonization 
scarcely admits of question, Setting aside humane view*„ m it not 
our tuiprwJ to fortify the sou! and spirit, of the soldier., amidst the 
grand aspects of nature and the breezes of a temperate zone? I may, 
pdrhik|ts 1 lie pardoned if J here quota my own former words, which I 
ace sinnotated as ** Arcadiu mfrtaco v the vent ■' m<mlal aspect of tn ilifitry 
■' fiofeijj'fifr " 1 

H nsizing on rue charming landscapes, perchance in fair Cfink mere, or 
“green Knngra, ou the gru&sy slopes and downs of the Neilgherries, 
“or even at this tea-growing * bright spot' Darjeeling, the idea has 
“ sometimes occurred to me (hat haply in ihis fair hind may arise the 
“ homes of a happy Anglo-Saxon population ; perchance in times to 
lL comc of cheerful English homestead^ amidst the orchards and shcep- 
14 walks of the north 5 or the tea and coffee gardens of the south in 
“ which the Indian veteran might cultivate his plot of land, and rear 
"a healthy family, his robust sons growing up the future defenders 

“of the State.Then, should the clouds of war arise and 

41 danger to the State, I have pictured a robust and valiant citizen army. 
“ —The Reserve Force of fm fin—ready to descend full of health and 
l+ confidence on the foe 3 These ideas are perliapn Utopian, but after all, 
“ why should some such future for the mountains of Hindostan 
*' not be?™ 

I must not forget, however, that I am addressing a calm^jndgiug 
audience on a practical question. I must refrain from such senti- 
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mentu] themes ; I need not to indulge in rhetorical platitudes but proceed 
to the strategic aspects of the question. 

19- The oecu|>ation of a ridge t>f mounUics forming the filter- 
parting, whence issue the rivers which fertilize the adjacent lowlands, 
must at once strike the eye of the military critic as tha trae line of 
domination of the plain country embraced within, those rivers. 

There b one Hitt country (were it ours) above all others, calculated 
both from its topographical features, as well as its geographical 
position, to afford flunking strategic value for “Military Colonies” 
such as I would advocate, \ h rf Cashmere. 

This position I have sought to enhiblish in a former paper entitled 
11 The Strategic Value of Cafebmero,” in connection with the defence of 
enrN. W. Frontier, and I suggested Hint the flanking value of that 
country ast commanding the live Dobbs embraced within the (ire 
Funjaub rivers wan inestimable, and should form a prominent feature 
in any Imperial scheme of defence for the Punj&nb and NVW, Frontier* 
of India. IF that position be conceded, it follows as a corollary, 
though perhaps with less emphasis limn in the more marked cane of 
the Panjunb, that the mountains flunking the entire Gauge tic valley, 
yi7,, the Himalayan watershed, whence Ik, sue the rivers that flow into 
it, must, in. like manner* bo the true crown of domination of the deltas 
embraced by those affluents, and therefore probably the true points 
fljr occupation by a dominant face, so numerically inferior .in iwr- 
tthm injidzlitiw . 

Instance, that troops massed in Hill Stations bstwoen the River 
Sntlejand Jumna Simla and it* circle) art- free to march and 

cL ploy mi the ivhole Cis-Sutlej States and N, W, Provinces, without 
the obstacle of an intervening river, as was ins fa need during the 
mutiny of 1837. when the troope there in garrison marched to the 
siege of Delhi. 

Again, troops in the ranges of Gurhwkdl and Kumchn should com¬ 
mand the Doiib, through the Dehra Dan, a* fur even as Allahabad. 

The group of Hill Stations represented by Aimom, Naimv TV* and 
Jfanik tii should cum maud Rohilkuud, Chide, &r. r as far a* t he Ganges. 

Troops at Darjeeling should command S. E. Tirhoot and Bengal as 
far as the River Brahmapootra, and so on. The principle admit* of 
lEietlLficuIion owing to local causes, bnt in its general aspect may, I 
think, be regarded as valid. 

Here, thou, are some of the localities on which reserve circles should 
be placed ; but no doubt there are many points in other parts of India 
equally available; [such ft* the Noilgherry plateau with the Anna- 
mallay and Fulney monntains in the south. The Sahvoodria, or 
Western Ghauts, in the west* and perhaps a few isolated blocks or snm- 
mith tbmugliont India, such as Mount Aboo, the Omerkantuk plateau, 
would do for smaller refuges throughout the land; once let the principle 
of i?fl*cnre Cirdm be conceded, and many suitable localities will be found. 
The Khasrin hills might be named ; Pachmari and a few elevated 
rations in Central India, in the vicinity of Seoul and Rajuiehnl ; und h 
should we retain our lately Acquired territory across the Indus, perhaps 
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Bites for nalim reserve circles or Colonies may be found in Iho High¬ 
lands of Itvliti Alba* 

20. I have hero the MSS, of a work which I have called 14 Tha 
"Highlands of India/* wherein I have attempted to describe somewhat 
in detail these and other localities which seem suitable for military 
occupation r most of which points daring my lengthened aery ice in the 
East I have had opportunities of visiting personally. 

The index on the face of the map (now before the audience) comprise* 
the majority of these highlands, and I have assumed 4,000 feet in 
elevation as the demarcation of the temperate zone, above which 
main,riu, that dirt? foo of Europeans in India, ceases to tic formidable, 
though still sometimes active even between 5*000 and 0,000 feet. 

Thy work in question will embrace perhaps 250 pages or more, and 
is, of course* too voluminous to be entered on except in this 
cursory manner here; but should time allow + I tmiy perhaps have tin* 
honour i:.f reading a few extracts bearing on some of the localities I 
have named, and so on the general subject of this lecture 

I will now a*k my audience to look lit thy map of India before 
them. 

I point to Cathmars and the Kohistdn of the Puqjaob, which 
subtends the arm td thy Himalayas called the Pir Panful, behind wbioli 
lies the volley ui" Cashmere, 

Were Cashmere ours, I would at once any: “ Hen* i* your main 
u defensive RefitgA and Jfaialdug slralegic circle for the whole 
+l frontier of Northern India—the very bastion and fort&Hoe of the 
u land/ 1 —and my reason fur thin opinion is that the country of 
Cashmere flanks the entire path over which any invader from Afghan - 
istun could piss ^ ti-s also covers the side doors towards which 
a certain rival Power is always creeping; on this head I cannot, 

1 believe, do better than refer to the lecture T have alluded to on 
the ia Strategic Value of Cashmere * (No. 10, IA Journal of the United 
“ Service Institute for India'"), from which I find I have quoted in 
the work on the 4b Highlands of India/ 1 new before me. 

It has over been my wish to associate my military diagnosis of this 
question—the Iteftnw of India- — with thy military occupation of Cash¬ 
mere o# within the scope of a grand Imperial system of defeueo for 
British India j anti 1 hold it should be mbridix&l r as it seems our 
treaty obligations bind us too tightly to free our hands in this matter. 
DoubtU 1 -*^ onr ally, H. H- The Maharajah of Cashmere, the aon of an 
astute and {for an Asiatic Prince) a steadfast and reliable friend to the 
British Government, which set him on his throne, has hereditary claims 
on ns—and sufficient savoir viure to support our view^ in all ways. 
Hia interests and ours, indeed; are (or should be) identical. I will not 
dilate on this theme, which is, moreover fully treated of in the 
paper quoted* 

railing this there arc nub-Alpine spurs and ranges in the Kohistjiru 
subtending the Highlands of Cashmere, where localities may be found 
for stations—lit for colonics—ns guards to the Indus and NAY. 
Doiibs of the Funjaub, such ns Murrio, and Ahbottabnd, 

Passing B.E. along the Himalayan subsidiary watershed, we find 

c 
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thc station of Dalbonsiev domino ling the Bari Doiib, and (though less 
effectively) the Rechna and Jullindar Donbs. I should consider Ihia 
an eiceUimt locality fnr mie of the Reserve Circles, Colonics* or 
Regiments we have been considering. I should Ending to prefer it 
to Kdnffra 7 named by the reviewer already mentioned. At K&ngm, 
L think a Volunteer Corps should have its heiuh quarters and consist 
of mounted infantry* hfutw^u or dragoons* ns the old mounted foot- 
soldiers were called, mounted rfflsi of the present day* This lovely 
district is, a* is well known, one of the chief centres of the teo- 
p tan ling interest* and already a considerable European population 
reside there, 

Going south* down the Himalayan watershed, we arrive at Esenin— 
that imperial mountain already mentioned — where I have in my work 
placed what I designate the K«ym\thdl Befuge, front the name of one cf 
the small Hill States comprising its precincts, 

Chtikmta f a station in the fluvial hdudn of the Jumna. 

J/u s&wtig with L\iwLiur f do™muting the Dolini Duu p which some 
authorities have at times sought to recommend ns a capital for 
Hirulostuii, and a future seat of government- Xu doubt this snb- 
Alpine region dominates the 1Mb and Oudc ns Ikr even tin Alia- 
ha bad, and in that souse infght Li- culled the capital of Hindoftdn 
{which is a term only properly applied to that region uf India alone)„ 
Sir George Campbell* in his work* +s Indians it may be/ 1 hus d indeed* 
insisted on the peculiar eligibility of Mussoorie with Debra Don in 
this point of view, and without going unite so far as that able 
author, it may be safely conceded that there is much force in thy 
suggestion. 

The Knmann Hills*-—Aim* Run i led p Nsdnco Tab—have been 
mentioned as dominating Rohilkimd and N + . Tirhoot. They ute fully 
described iu my work. But I pass on south wards. 

Here we Hud a Hne hill countiy, u Xepnul/* one of tho best, indeed, 
in the whole range, unfortunately rendered unavailable to ns from the 
foot of being out of our territory and independent; were it otherwise* 
probably the Valley of Khafm&titloo would afford a fine site for settle¬ 
ment- It is also fully described in the work. 

Wo now pass on to Darjeeling, anil the region of British Sikkim* 
where no doubt splendid sites may be found for industrial development 
or colonies such ay I have advocated. With this district, having b«en 
iu Command two years, I aui well acquainted* and cun affirm that no 
bettor locality can bo found throughout India fur one of the amull 
experimental oobmes, the elements of which I have sketched. 

Facing across the Brahmapootra, we find the Kha^ia Hillf, fully 
described in this work, chiefly from the works of Hooker and others. 
This ifl almost the Only hill district in India not personally visited by 
me. 

In the south of India, that noble plateau the Nidlgherries seems iu 
every way suitable for a large reserve circle or colony, and having had 
ample opportunities of observing it, I have ontemd rather minutely on 
its resonrees- 

I would associate the AnmzuaUy and Pulnay Hills with this group. 
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Other blocks of mountain istich aa the Shcrvaroys and some small 
ranges rising above 4,000 feet, near the mouth of th0 GodavOry, 
together with CotJrg T Cauara, the Wyoead, and the Mysore tabic-Jand, 
ura treated of, but enu only be just mentioned here. 

Crossing the Tomnboodra into the Dokban wo find ourselves in 
MiLhiErL^tii, the land of Sivuji. the Mahmtlo, the l ' Mountain Rat” ns 
hia proclivity for hill Forts caused him to be railed by hh enemies the 
Moghuls. The Syboodria Mountains or Western Ghauts are found to 
Ijb the groat buttress or mountain littoral of Western India,and contain 
n few Bites for nuniftinj circle* such ns Muhabulcsfowar, Mahtoran, and 
the sites for camps echeltaned along the summits of tbo Ghauts from 
Khaudula ta Deolilie. There ore several summits, also, such as 
Mander Deo, Amber-Khmd, Singkur, and others, rising to eminences 
above the zone of m&kria, anti presenting favourable pi^d# dfo terre for 
convalescent depots and sanitaria ; font most of the positions are cut 
off by torrent and flood 10 the excessive rainfall of tlie inouBOOu r and 
nrc of too restricted an area to enter into our consideration as sites 
for (sdMes, or oven very large military circles. 

I have entered very fi*]ly T however, on the ffiU Farit of Hi *3 Dekkan 
in my work, some of which are fine impregnable sites for refuges 
for a dominant nee, numwkaUy weak amidst rebellions populations 

Thence i have passed on into Central India, and from the plateau 
of Omer Kanlak us centre, being the watershed or waterparting 
of the land (7,000) s whence issue the great rivers Sons anil 
Mjilianmdtlv, which find their exit into the Bay of Bengal (the former 
through thp Gnngotio Valley), us alg o of the XVrbmlda and Tapti, which, 
flowing westward, fall into the Indian Ocean. north of Bombay, 1 have 
thence traced the courses of the various ranges such as the Vindhye, 
Key more, Rajiimhah Malmdeo, and Fachmari, Ac., which ramify 
north-east! south, and west, imh \ buttress in the table-land of Central 
India, forming steep escarpments in the courses of the rivers named. 
They afford but few sites far colonization of Europ an«. 

Thence I pass across the Nerbudda into Upcrmal^ the Highlands of 
Malwah or BaipootSna, till arriving at the AntvelU Mountain^ (thy 
il ffrttt\$ refuge* 1 ) l And the station of Mf r Aitoo capable of holding a 
reserve colouy. valuable for its strategic position. 

Various pied* d? term* forimag temporary refuges from the heat of 
the plains subtending them are sketched: such as a few of the Brnfhjt 
of Southern India, Mi. PAmnaulli, in Raj Mai ml ; the Mlgtisani and 
Mylagiri hills near Bn Insore, in Cuttack; and a few rock fortress 
trad elevated plateau are cursorily all tided to, but they do not enter 
into our consideration a* fit localii ice for Owloaier. 

I had ended my sketch of the Highland? uf India with section 15 
—Aft. Aboo and the Amvelli spurs,—when the Afghan question 
arising, I made bold to add section lifo on the Highlands of hutia 
Alhtii including the Kurrnm basin (of which 1 have some personal 
knowledge). The Suleiman Ranged, on which fire found the small 
sanitariums of Sheikh Boodceu ; Fort Monro; and Uuima Towers 
(South) >05 also Fesfoiu and the basin of the Lora, which, with the 
highlandM dominating them, I have lermed India A ffra* the ancient 
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Araehowa of geographers. In this I have kn much indebted to the 
valuable iva]r't* of Sir M. B3ddulph P who lectured in this theatre, of 
Sir B- Temple, who lectured a t the Royal Geographical Satiety' of 
Mr. Clements Markham, C,E. t the able Seerctarv R r G.S. t whuse vain- 
able papers on Afghonifitiin are almost test books on the B abject; and 
of Captain HoWicb, Also a lecturer in this Invitation, a most able 
miLiiary surveyor, whoso paper has also appeared in the Journal of the 
Institution. 

Wc are now retreating from cur objective, Kandahar, and the subject 
Highland* ofhulici Alhti f may, perhaps, possess bat diminished interest: 
neverEhoksA, tf ire uphold the provisions of the Treaty of Gundamukj 
much highland territory will fall within our frontier, and will Wo 
to bo taken into consideration. 

In former papers I have long been inclined to advocate frontier 
military villager as a buffer or zonu of defence against savage 
neighbour* who, in their raidfi, would necessarily first fall foul 
of fitir warlike villager* and receive at their hand* a " Borderer'u 
* L Welcome 3 P ’ And here I think I see an opening at ratio as command¬ 
ing point*, to plant colonic* of our loyal native subject^ who, in fact, 
form part of the scheme for the formation of a rcserva force for India 
which it bm been my object to suggest: bat which from various causes 
I fear I have bat feebly put before you, trusting more to the disc ussion 
which I hope may ensue, and elicit valuable opinions, rather than to my 
own crude and imperfect paper on the subject, which,— deprecating 
any dogmatic assertion of personal opinion—I offer simply as intro* 
ductory and tentative. 
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HIGHLANDS OF INDIA. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


I X tins work it lias not been the object to enter on 
any extended geodesy of tlie Indian Highland* 
(I.) Following the steps of our imaginary perambu- 
huion of the Mountain Ranges of India, we first examine 
the great Himalayan chain which extends HiOO—or 
even 1800—miles along the X. £1 frontiois of India 
from the Indus to the BralimApootra, with an average 
width of 100 or even 150 miles. The general features 
of this gigantic range arc too well known to need 
general description. The temperate zone embracing 
altitudes between 4,000 and 10,000 feet above sea level 
is chiefly noticed, and details of points selected for 
description will be found in .Sections J. to VIII. of this 
work. 

(2.) The Mountains of the South of the Indian 
peninsula are next investigated; such are the JS 'ilgkerrie, 
A iVMtmttUay, and Pdlnay Mountains, together with 
their spurs or offsett* such os the Shervmoy hills, die 
Southern Ghaut#, Cooiy, Canartt, the Mysore table 
land, &c., with a few 1 isolated 1 docks of mountain on 
the Eastern Ghauts, and near the mouths of tho River 
GocUveiy, described in Sections X to XII. 

(&) Tlie SyhtXHlrhi Mountain# or Western Ghaut *j 
extend 800 miles down the Malabar coast, whose 
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southern extremity Is sometimes held to terminate with 
the gap of Pommy new Coimbatore—blond in with tho 
great mass of the Nilghemes in Lut. 1 l :si) r north, 
and form the western littoral of Indio. This range from 
north of Bombay to the gap named attains elevations 
of from 4,000 m 7*000 feet above sen level: prolonged 
across that gap- may bo considered to extend m far ns 
Cape Comorin, embracing the Annamalay, Palmy, and 
Tmyauoore Mountains, tho geological formation being 
identical. Tho great elevated block of mpimtaia called 
the Kilghvrries Is of arbitrary classification. Strictly 
viewed, the Xilgherries are simply an elevated plateau 
of the Syhoodria Mountains or Western Chants, form¬ 
ing the bhiff terminating at the gap of Pommy mentioned 
above. The details aro described in Sections X. to XII, 
of this work. 

The Syhootlna Mountains or Western Ghaut* are in 
fact the great western buttress or the elevated Indian 
plateau called The Dukhan or MAhth i t}$fthii r in the 
north, and Mhhjhotrf south of the River Toombixxlra. 
This table land dips to the north-east* and is highest 
in the south h iieing 3,000 feet near Bangalore, ami the 
Mysore country averaging an elevation of 2,500 feet, 
whereas at the north it scarcely rises to 1,000 feet* or 
1,200 feet near Nagpore and the country subtending 
the Seoul plateau. On the north-east however it rises 
into several ridges or elevated plateaux, such m Omcr- 
fc&ntnk, &c. 

(4.) Qmerh'i at itk Y 7*000 feet, may be considered 
the central water-parting of India, on which ore found 
the sources of the Neihudda and Tupti f as also of 
the S6u£ and Ndh&n the former draining west¬ 
wards Into the Indian ocean, and the other eastwards 
into the Gouges and Bay of Bengal This may there¬ 
fore be termed the Greed Divide, and is in fact the 
most elevated watershed of Central India. The table 
land of Central India, however, at its edges rms into 
various ridges of hills, to which local names have been 
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applied The VintJhya range (properly so called only 
to north of the Nerbudila) is oomethnes considered 
its extending right down the east and south of this 
plateau r oven into the .Southern Ghauts Geologically 
this may be a true diissificMiim, but for purposes of 
topographical description, untrue, Radiating from this 
central watershed plateau of Onu-rkdntuk are found 
the axes of several ranges with steep escarpments, The 
true Yindhyas trend north and westwards, parallel to 
the Nerhiidda of whose valley they form the northern 
IHjimdary, They do not rise beyond 2000 feet in 
elevation, and terminate near the west coasts The 
S<ifjXHjrn Mountains—in which is situated IMelnmirs 
—also rim parallel to the same river, and constitute 
its xtnUfwm boundary. They scarcely average 2uQ0 
feet above sea level. These two ranges buttress in the 
north of the Indian table land. On the east, towards 
the Ganges, the Kyrauw lulls north of the S6ne r and 
the Rajtiuihtd hilb south of that river may ho eon- 
sudored the eastern slopes or oflketts of the same 
watershed plateau. They will bo described more fully 
in the body of this work--Sections XIII. XIV, 

(5.) The Kiui&tia hilb Xrc. of South-east Ikmga] 
are independent of this ditssitkation, ami are described 
in Section IX. 

(G.) The A tTwrfl ? range on the North is also a 
separate range, and forms a great defensive barrier of 
North India, extending 300 or 400 miles along the 
northern desert, with a width of fnmi twenty to sixty 
miles. It? blends in with the Yindhyas on the west. 

It is treated of in Six; tic us XIV. and XV, 

{7r) The Dt'otig# (or Doorgas) p those singular islands 
of the southern table lands are mostly built on spurs 
ur elevated rocks of steep ascent, sometimes reaching 
11,000 feet or more. They an- succinctly described in 
Section XIL 

(S) A separate Section (IS) has ben abo given to 
the If ill Furls of th? Dekhtin, as interesting 
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tern of tho "Highlands of India;" hut many of the 
points described do not rise to 4,000 feet, winch has 
boon assumed to be the “zone of malaria;* above 
which the true "Highlands" suited far European 
settlement and occupation commence, Below this 
zone lies nearly the whole of central India, which may 
be considered as bounded north by the Vindhya 
mountains, which, descending in steps or terraces to 
the Hairowtie and Chiltons ranges, extent l north as 
far us the Aravellis, comprehending a region called 
the Upr ratal or “Highlands' 1 of Rajpootana; South 
by the so-called Eastern Ghauts; Bmt hy the table 
lands of Omertintuit trending south-east into the 
Raj mat i al hills; Went by the great ftyhoodria or 
S4hy£dri range of Western Ghauts which forms the 
littoral of Western India. 

(9.) The original design of this work had scarcely 
contemplated crossing the River Indus; but Section 
XVI. has been added, and will he found to contain a 
brief notice of the great Sidlertidn ranges—cast and 
west.—as well as of the Pushtoo hills, and the mountain 
systems hounding the basins of the Rivers Kurriim and 
Lora, portions of “Highland" territory recently incor¬ 
porated within the limits of British India, to which 
region I have—following ancient geographers—,Applied 
the term India Alba , the ancient Arachnsia, 

Tins short preamble may perhaps suffice to indicate 
the heads of the general subject embraced in tho 
follow ing work. 

The Index on the face of the Map will show tho 
consecutive order in which the details of the subject 
are treated, and the approximate elevations of most of 
the regions forming sections of the "Highlands of 
India” are also there given. I have added a font 
note* showing the elevations of some of the principal 

'MOUNTAINS, 

Thu fulEuiVFuig Jiro thv of lonne mocmtuiifl,_ 

Deodun^ (Mount Everat) ... 29,00*2 
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mountains; and the length of the chief rivers of India, 
whose basins arc described in the work. 


P^ik K 1> (in Bi4t)*Un)A\ r r 


S^B65 feet 

Kuichinjanga „* 


„ 

DliidAgin ... ,. + 

... 

w r m ,> 

{.'hitnialari. ... +,, 

,,, 

23v!m „ 

KutlriVimth j Gur * ,luil *“ d Kuinjou J 

2*>m „ 

4*^1 „ 

Neui^ Purlmt 

.*+ 

ft5,G2& „ 

■Sill i uEiLiXLi (Takt) 

, + + 

1 1,300 , p 

MmuhC Abw (Aravcili) 

+ + H 
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Vkdhyt| not exceeding 


4300 P1 
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p* + 

4500 „ 
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4,000 to 7,000 , s in S, 

Nilghcrtifcii (DddibtitU peak) 

... 

8,7(50 
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... 

3,833 „ 

Eastern Obmt^ not exceeding 

«* 

3,000 „ 
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Indus ... ... Mill‘d tu thu 

6G5fl 1,700 
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VI 

1*500 
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IK 
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H 
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i* 
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1* 
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it 
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II 
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it 
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* The numerals lifter iinmesi * *f places throughout M i in ivc-rk show 
their anitutTea in feet xbove lev*L 
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SECTION I. 

CASHMERE. 

H AYING glanced Jit the political and stmtegic 

aspects of the proposed “reserve circles for India; 14 2™ 
having also attempted to show that the watersheds are 
the true positions for military occupation, it remains to 
indicate a few of thcslt.es best adapted lar their loca¬ 
tion l and to tins end a brief description of some of the 
present hill stations appears not inappropriate. (1st), 
because many of them am capable of expansion beyond 
ihcir existing Limits. (2nd), because they are mostly 
situated on the watersheds which it is urgcrl r form the 
subsidiary strategic bases,* and (:}rd) B from the feet 
that the circumjacent lands and territorial possessions 
are mostly our own, mid already partially settled, so 
that society need not Ikj disturbed, nor vested inf crc^Ls 
depredated by the selection of such points for expan¬ 
sion into M reserve circles^ Some of these localities 
have already been briefly indicated in the papers oon- 
tributeti by me to the United Sendee Institute for 
India. 

(2). ForemosL amongst them stands preeminent cub™ 
"Cashmere. 11 "Who has not heard of the Yale of 
Cashmere V* H ha hackneyed '{notation; nor are wo 


“ ++ Tactual tijunsft w might be a more cornet fnnu of t*. 

pndutiem, for though flfcntagfa joints rfembtlofla hl-ic in c f Ihena ean bv u\* 
iloilht Unit UlG Qtitrtft ruid HtMlHiAikl ia our trao haae for the 
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Here called upon to consider its roses and romantic 
aspects (albeit that no really wise man will reject the 
14 beautiful ” as an element of mundane politics), but 
rather its sanitary and strategic capabilities, especially 
as containing sites adapted for a "military colony" or 
“reserve circle" It may, however, be objected m 
limine that to speculate and lay do™ laws for the 
disposal of a neighbour's estate may savour of the 
questionable and prematura; but it is forced on our 
attention if we really contemplate the probable march 
of the political history of India, 

(3). Having in a separata paper* expressed strong 
opinions on the value of its flanking position as bearing 
on the defence of our north-west frontiers, [ believe i 
cannot do bettor than refer the reader to that paper 
(vUlt extract given below), and to the Map which 
accompanied/} 1 A mere glance at the Map and Index 
to Military Events noted in the margin, which shows 
the routes of invading armies, cannot fail to convey an 
idea, of the value of this State as u flanking defence to 
the Indus and the greater portion of the Punjab Do&hs, 
and consequently as guarding the approaches from the 
north-west passes and frontiers from Alfghauistan into 
the Punjab, and so into India. I cannot but consider 
it as essential to the future safety of our Indian pos¬ 
sessions, and the sooner the political necessity of its 
absorption within our defensive system is recognised, 
the better. In saying this I would refrain from sug¬ 
gesting any aggros Eve views subversive of political 
good faith. [ would simply put for consideration how 
such an end could bo accomplished without a breach 
of treaty obligation or of international good faith; but 
that Cashmere, sooner or later, mml be incorporated 
within our army system of defence, I entertain no sort, 
of doubt whatever. 


* Nu, 12 JutinxiiL U.S.L fur [nilh, 1373. 
+ 10 Jonnml U^i for India, 1B73-. 
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“The importance of Cashmere in this point of view, 
“as the pivot of out advanced frontier, cannot he over 
"estimated, flanking as it does the approaches to and 
" from Northern India, and especially guarding by flank 
"pressure ‘the Khyber/ that old conquering route of so 
"many invaders, both of ancient and modem timea 
“As an ill list ration, lot ns take the earliest invasion on 
“record, that of Alexander the Great, about K(\ 325* 
“Starting from Halkh, that conqueror, passing through 
“(Ik)K andahar and Kabul, appears, after emerging 
“from the north-west passes, to have turned north into 
“the Swat Valley, whore, having formed alliances with 
"the frontier chiefs mid overrun the country on the 
“right banks of the Indus, he apparently crossed that 
“river at or near Tor be la,* thence advancing through 
“ Hazilm to Dhumtore, and the modern Raw ill Pindi, as 
"tar as the river Jhelmu, found himself there opposed 
11 by the warlike Portts, who may probably be styled King 
"of Lahora. He was there detained several weeks seek- 
“ ing a passage. Now was the time for Cashmere to have 
' asserted herself, and had the chief of the ‘Gaspatyri 1 
"at this crisis, vigorously issuing from the passes, fallen 
11 on the flank of Alexander's army in aid of the gallant 
" Pants defending his native land, in that case A!ace- 
"donia's madman, 1 being a hero and a great military 
“genius, might perhaps have found a remedy and fought 
"his way to victory; but by all the laws of warfare he 
“ ought to liave been cut otfl and his army reduced by 
"famine or the sword; but a fatuous prince—I think 
"Mlhfra-Koola or Meerkul (sumamed Hustinuj, des- 
"trover of olephantBf)—then ruled Cashmere, and the 
“opporttmity passed of emphasizing for all time the 
"value of the flanking position of the Cashmere State; 
"for be it noted that this manoeuvre might have been 


* slNutC lower dawn the river T b iejuiaUj amfklereri his (joint erf 
trarmit; probably lib *ruiy crouad in two ilivbiuiu. 

+ Ur Ravin* of the l\mt Ucnwrdya dynasty* according to a came ted 
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' repeated at each river of the Punjab, anti with especial 
“force at (ioozerat and Wazeerabad. 

“Xor has Cashmere; during subsequent and more 
“modem invasions of India by the same route over 
“played other than a quiescent part; and Lhq importance 
“of her Hanking position has never therefore Iwcn made 
"sufficiently prominent; nor have her resources on such 
“occasions been skilfully availed of bv the potentates 
“engaged in the defence. Had they been so, it is ditii- 
"cidt to conjecture how such invaders as Timour Ijm ^ 
“(Tamerlane), Baber, Mahmoud, Nadir Shah, etc,, could 
“over have passed the rivers of the Punjab in safety, 
"for oi course the defending army could operate on 
■‘their Communications, and take them in reverse at 
“each river; but the Ijiliore State and Cashmere were 
"too often rivals instead of strong allies, and so both 
"fell under foreign invasion, 

"Tints much as to the importance of Cashmere as 
"guarding dm flank of what may lie called the "Khyber 
“line of least resistance" into India Now to turn to its 
“other (or north-east flank, traversed by the route from 
Kashgar and Y arkund over the Kara Koonim, t>j7? Lah 
and the Fang Lung pass into Roopshu, and ho into the 
“ Lahoul and Kulil Valleys just now being opened out 
Jnr trade. Not much ir to be said tor this rwutfl. Let 
“it be noted, however, that where trader* and their 
■animals can pass, wild troop can also pass. It need 
not be noted that the Cashmere State absolutely com- 
“mands and holds that route. 

"Lastly, as regards the mutes from Central Asia 
“lending direct into Cashmere itself The course of the 
"following historical sketch will tell of at least two 
“invasions of that country from Kashgar and Yarkimd 
apparently by the mutes of 1*1, 1U „1 Iskardo of armies 
“several thousands strong;* and in early times wo read 
of armies advancing from BudfikshAn rid Y'assln and 


* Vkic the History aWnt KtfS au l ( I5|ft 
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'digit into the Cashmere Valley;* and we may appre- 
"liend that in the event (qtuxl I)li tivetient!) of future 
"war with Russia, pressure in the form of threat*:Tied 
"invasion would he resorted to by a subtle enemy h and 
"in all events an opening to political intrigue crista in 
"tilat quarter nut to be disregarded Nor h bo speak 
iJ plainly, are these routes bo inaccessible to the threat- 
"el Ltd vaults of Im Ham us hordes (of Kirgh^ and 
others) from the plateaus of Central Asia, at present 
"under the protectorate of Russia if not already 
"inoorpimtcd within that empire, jls ir lias boon the 
“fashion of the itflvocatea of masterly inactivity 1 to 
M proclaim. 

“Lot me not he thought to exaggerate this into a 
"grave source of danger; above all, let me not raise that 
" ■ delm-e xtinct g \ a ist Ri i ssc j »] i nbia! Uf eon rse the o hject 
“of any hostile demonstration in that quarter would be 
"to endeavour, by disturbing the minds of our frontier 
“subject#, to keep amused in the north-west as large a 
‘‘portion of the garrison of India its might ba A state 
"of things may, indeed, easily lie conjectured when 
“Russia or other nation# would employ every means to 
“threaten and attempt to intimidate all mir colonies in 
“general, and bo lock up therein as large a portion of 
“our small British army as possible; and north-west 
"India seems by no means exempt from pressure of 
"'this natura 

"Enough inis been said, I suppose, on the value of 
“the position of Cashmere a# a 'frontier state,' 

"Wo may assume the good faith and loyalty of our 
“ally and feudatory, the present chief of Cashmere, 
“His interests and ours are (or should be) identical 
11 As regards the attitude of our great northern neigh- 
“boiir, the policy of ‘ masterly inactivity/ as it has been 
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"called, has hitherto kept us From eserting such Icgiti- 
"mate InHuenee in our frontier states, and the Northern 
"" Khanates, as might have arrested the advance of Russia 
“a step further lKick. Several of these stales have more 
"than once demanded officers to drill and organise their 
"armies.* Such states, if supported, become the pickets 
"or outposts of our main line of defence, and regarded 
“as such would afford time to our main defence to get 
“under arms and prepare for the shock of war; exactly 
“such breathing time as that ponderous, slow moving 
"animal, John Bull, requires to get on Ids mettle. 

"Cashmere may perhaps be regarded as a bastion or 
"grand advanced salient, and Its resources should, I 
“hold, bo absolutely subordinated to the general defence 
“of India, We may assume, I trust, the good faith and 
"loyalty of its chief who holds this most important post 
"I know not whether the time may have arrived when 
"otir great feudatories such as Cashmere, Pattiala, 
“Seindio, and others throughout India, should be quite 
“entrusted with the independent maintenance of corps- 
"cTarmee to be considered as portions of die grand 
“Imperial Army of the State. Why not? It would 
“seem that a balance of power subordinate to imperial 
“interests might be established by some such measure} 
“the sword of Britannia being held in readiness, like 
“that of Brennus, as Arbiter of the East, Thus also 
"releasing so many brave British troop at present 
“locked up throughout the land, and frittered away as 
"local custodians whom it would seem might be mom 
"advantageously massed in more healthy localities 
"elsewhere.” 

UH JM uir a® ^ History of Cashmere then—an abridge- 

•wcsdtoifi remark.* _ _ _ 

' Aa regard® Cabul, it in belie*cd tint the Afghani —a high ijiintod, 
iiktejicitaWat race—arc tn.it tuft to tight (heir own tattles tit! their 
national i*JBtonce be threatened; they will then probably coll in 
loreign Tliat would probably lie the time to depart from ttn 
l>o|iey of ••■■lutorty inactivity," Tho power that then firmly aaxiato 
will he dominant in Ctbul poll ties. [This wu written in UJJfc. j 
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ment of winds It Is proposed to present—wot rid seem 
to point these lessons of polity, 

1st—That the resources of lashmere and the Punjab 
should mutualty support each other. 

2nd—That strategically Cashmere Hanks and com¬ 
mands the approaches to India through the 
Punjab Doabs, and is therefore in the highest 
degree valuable to the defence of India. 

3rd—That Cashmere (and North-west India) is not 
absolutely closed against invasion, or at least 
hostile press tire, by the routes from Central 
Asia, via Kashgar, or Hilgit 
4th—That Cashmere must be regarded as lying 
within the general frontiers of India, and be 
included within the scope of any general im¬ 
perial scheme of defence for British India, 

The following are brieHy a few of the chief climatic 
and physical characteristics of this line country. 

(5.) The alluvial plain or Valley of Cashmere 
about GOOO feat* elevation above sea level, may be tie- 
lined as the bastn of the Upper Jhelum or Behut; it * 
lies embedded in mountains between 33 c and 35° X* 

L&t, and 74 K Long., and extends from S.E, to XV- 
The river is fed by innumerable streams and rivulets 
from the mountains along the margin of the snow - line 
The valley is situated m the middle of a temperate 
zone which is most fitted for European settlement and 
industrial developments. It is a lacustrine deposit, 
formed by the subsidence of a vast salt lake, which at 
a remote period covered its surface. The supposed 
depth of this original lake (Suttee-Sir) being, from 


* The following elevattonH of four Kwjjarate poinEa in Cashmere 
V alley give an avertigfl of 5,S5H feet above tea level for the general 
terrt-plrfm of the valley,— 


«T» + + -S 

Butieynm. (horning ground^ 

The Source of the River Jheluni at VimaK—IQvOftO feet, 
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geological Appenumce* amounting to proof positive, 
fixed at about &00 feel; a partial drainage appears to 
have been caused by some natural convulsion, followed 
by attrition of the sandstone rooks at the gorge of the 
valley through which the waters of the J belli in now 
escape. Tfiia lowered the surface of the lake about 
700 feet, leaving a fresh water lake (at tirnt 200 feet 
deep) still covering its entire surface with the exception 
“ perhaps of the Karo waits, or plateaux of elevated laud, 
which jut into the valley at various points. These 
plateaux are several hundred feet above the plain, and 
would form very appropriate sites fur an miner canton- 
m-ents; especially the "kiirewah" or plateau of Islamabad 
presents one of the finest sites in India for such a 
settlement,* 

(G), The mountain kingdom of Cashmere may p like 
other Himalayan profiles, be considered as divided into 
three s^meSp viz,—the Lower Zone (in tho math forest 
and morass, in tho north stony ranges) up to 3oOO or 
■WOO feet unfit for European habitation; the Temperate 
or Middle Zone up to 8000 to 10,000 feet most fitted 
for European settlements and industrial developments, 
anti an Upper Alpine Zone up to 20,000 feet and the 
snowy solitudes, Cashmere, however, is much broken 
up with lateral ranges and subsidiary watersheds, 
owing to tho divergence of tho main Himalayan axis 
into the arm called tho Fir Finjal, beyond w hich (he 
Valley of Cashmere or basin of the river Jhclurn or 
Vetasta constitutes a deft or break in the conditions 
noted of a regular succession uf ranges rising from 
:i0O0 to IGpOOO feet in elevation. The Button Fir 
(7000) a branch or spur south of the Fir Pin jab 

' A ikcU-fr will show the Way the alluvial depottU of ctiy + etc.. atv 
often fipQltd in bigli valley* of tho tributaries of the UpjHr fnduji-iti 
Z*n*knr a* Sfcijffla a* I2 r 000 or M.000 fcoL Ttia ** KApewithi" (hUd^I 
plateaux) of tho t 'Mhstcrt valley are thus fnrmetl. Above C’sshroeru 
the whole valley of the Imhi contains Irvcuatrim* ckpcsitB, and the 
river moat prahilhly. m roluOU ran through I chain of hktt r A-h 
thu Jhriuia at the prraent day within tho i'sahxaom Valley* 




JL 



SacTiGrt <tl 4 Ortwin, item n| j.'vi ffcfl ArWaCiOrF of ^ fft* 

JtWuflfJ/ff rflNWl j. 5K(ffin rf. 
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appears to me to contain some favourable sites for 
military occupation, being in fact the true strategic 
Ljikc guarding the basin of the Chonab from the nortli 
west. 

(7.) There arc twenty-four passes loading into the 
valley, about half of which bear on the strategic points 
in the Punjab, and are marked thus* 

•Banunoola Pass, open all tho year round 
•Poonch or Publi; joins No, 1 at I'ri. 

•Goohnerg or Ferozepore, open in April. 

Tosi Maidan, open in May j 
•Sung-i-Sufidd, open in June, 

•Pir Pinjal, open for foot 20th April, horse 20th 
May. 

*Nundur-Sir; joins No. (J at Allahabad Semi. 

•Sedan pass, ditto, more difficult 

byBudul,Kihurei,andAknoor. ){** bra'*** ii»iu 
♦Koon, near the Kosi Aag; jo ms 1 tank urc* <n*n it»- 
N o. 8 at Budul, best in Cashmere ■ 

♦Water Natali to Jummon. always open. 

•BanihiU, ditto, open in May. 

•Sir-i-Bul to Kishtwdr, always open. 

Mirbut, open in May, 

Nahugnyah, ditto. 

Fokilgoan, open 20tli June. 

Durds, the great pass into Thibet- 
Koh-i-Htkmon, for foot only, 

Bunderpore to Iskordo, 1st June. 

Lilab, not for liorses, always for foot. 

KumAwor to Mozutferabnd, ditto. 

Kvtmdn, Brings*, Sataanr, and RehAman, 

Tlio defence of these passes was in ancient times 
entrusted to hereditary tntdlicks or chiefs. 

(H.) The chief mountain peaks to the north, with 
their approximate elevations are as follows, viz.- 

“lMulina,” tho 11 Mountain of Clouds,” 14,000 feet imi-jm. 
11 Wustur Wun," the “Forest Covered,” 12,000 „ 

"Pandflu Chuk” the “Giant King,” 13,000 
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Hoolchp" tho "Head of Siva/ 3 10,900 feet. 
The highest peaks of the Pir Pinjal attain about 
15,000 feet elevation. Tho great peak of "Nanga Pnr- 
bnt" to the north of Cashmere exceeds 20,000 feet 
sia^tDjn The main axis of rhe Himalayas h probably north of 

Cashmere, though the Pir Pinjal may be regarded as 
its sour hern arm; in fact, the range is divided into two 
brandies by the valley, the northern range trending 
away north to Ralti&tan, and the southern or Pir Pinjal 
ending in a bluff at Bajnmoola* with offshoots west and 
north across the Jhelum called the Kaj-Naj Mountains 
(13,000), The ^Rutlcm Pir" 1 (8,000) range is Cm-Hima¬ 
layan, and would afford, in my judgment, valuable sites 
for military purposes in the hit tire, as it commands 
more effectually than the valley proper the plains of 
the Punjab. Its garrison would have no snowy passes 
to traverse during the winter months, and ita climate 
is all that could be desired, as it rises 7,000 to 8,000 
feet above sea level In this range 1 believe a site for 
a military station, or stations, having the same strategic 
bearing on the Reckon Doah and the River Chendb. 
as Hurra? and its watershed ridge h sls on the Siud 
S&ugor Doab and River Jhehim, could bo found; in 
other words, taking those two rivers respectively in 
reverse and hanking the Doabd embraced by them* 

. (9.) The water communications of Cashmere, con- 

Sp-mmfs. slating of a system of rivers and lakes, traversing the 
entire valley, would constitute a considerable element 
of strength in any well concerted defence of tho valley. 
Canals, also, in many directions intersect the country 
and connect the water system, being deep enough For 
boats. There are three navigable rivers in the Cash- 
mere Valley beside the Jhclnm (which is the main 
artery of the country)—f.&, the Bringee, Vesau, and 
Liddur. The River Vesau rises in the Kosah Nag at 
12,000 feet elevation. The Sedan Pass leads thither, 
as also the Kuri Pass, The beautiful cascade of 
Arahttl, near Hcerpur, is found in the course of this 
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river towards the terrs-pif in of the Valley of Cashmerc. 
There are numerous tarns or lakes, e,g,. 


Mirsit 

TArsir 

Khooehilsir 

Achdsir 

Manusir 

Hakrsir 

Dullsir 

Woo'ler 


Lake of Snakes 
Trees 


Lika. 


Delight 
Water-nuts 
Spin ta—Demons 
Weeds 
City Lake 
Great Lake, &c. 


There are many ebbing springs in Cashmere,—such 
as Vimftg. Eehibul, Basak Nag P Sunker N%, 

Nag fee., some of them hailing medicinal properties^ 
they are mostly in the limestone rock. 

The valley is drained by the Jhelum, and forms its 
upper basin. This river (the Hydaspes of the Greeks) 
hies a course of MO miles within the hill* above the 
town of Jhelum—-whence it derives its name—during 
which it falls £000 feet, being 21 feet in the mile; but 
its fall in the valley itself is not more th m three feet 
per mile, rendering it sluggish and deep. Its total 
course b about 020 miles to its confluence with tho 


Chen&b. It receives the Kbheugunga and the Nain¬ 
sook — its two great in tramontane tributaries—after 
leaving the valley. It is an outlet for the timber and 
other produce of the valley. It is said that Alexander 
the Great built tho boats for tho transport of his army 
to the sea nt Jhelum, from timber floated down from 


Cashmere. 

(10.) The Ruins of Ancient Cities attest its former T ™ tw 
flourishing state; they wore about seven in number* 
and the ruins of many of them can bo traced to tho 
present time, ?.g ,— 

1. "Wentipore/ 1 built by Rajah Yen (or Awonti). AjicianlCitiam 

2 11 Bejbihiu™" built by Hurrie Chundor. 

3, IH Anant NAg" (now Islamabad). 

4 “Sriuugger/ P an ancient capital built by "Asoka jr 
supposed site ilartund 


v 
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DtpUldtfWk* 


Tea pLlis, 


hrb!££4. 


lioqjw*. 


5. " Parihflspore," built by Lalicaditya just below the 

present city of Srinugger, tbs present capital, 
which was built by Provarscn 450 it*. 

6. “Nampore,” said to bo below the River Jhelum 

near Snmbul. 

7. ,J Padinnporo ” sacred to "Lucksmee." 

The ancient population of the valley and it* de¬ 
pendencies is supp>sed to have reached three millions 
under the Hindoos,* 

The temples constituting the remains of its ancient 
architecture are of the Aryan order (Ariostyle), and 
are to be seen at JIartund, Pyach, Pnndretnn, 1-ar, 
Put tun, and elsewhere. They have been ably described 
by Cmmliigliftm and others. 

' There? are thirteen bridge over th& JhoUuu, seven 
being at the city They were mostly built by the 
Hindoos antecedent to Mahomedan conquest Jehangir 
built three, Zemdlabudiu one, Futteh Shah one. 

Tlio bouses in Cashmere are built of wood, tour 
stories high; and flowers are often planted oh the roofs. 
The people inhabit the third story, the lowest being 
devoted to cattle, and the highest to clothing and 


valuables. 

In the time of Shah Hamedan there were 5,700 
boats on the rivers and lakos of Cashmere, and 
in the time of Aklw-r upwards of 3000 boats paid tax. 
Rut the details of ancient Cashmere statistics can be 
found elsewhere.—notably in the “Aeon Akbuxi." 
atmctin <v*- (li) It may here perhaps be expedient to dwell a 
m Httle on the auractiva leaturos of this Im© country m 

a field for colonials or settlor® vuh-vpidllt*; in other 
words cf a ,l military reserve circle” 1 would remark 


* These dtfpoadewwiA Were* Thibet, Ki*htwi.r t (iilghit, HunkoH* 
and lEurabnl I, Ibinln, Udftk P KtidumV, Kiaud or Kil—fttul 

flFtis Kabul And KnEulnbur Were formerly incorporated in the Hcmbali 
of C ^hmm under the Moghali Thu *UIm of the biUa wot tap. 
rAiMhl and ftflordad much tnure aLlfcivalion ttuuil nt praumt* of eonrae 
a bir^t T population. Tbe remains of dilclguL tfdtnn m*i 
fruit ganl ma attewt this decay in popnUtktt* 
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ttmt nmny of our present hill stations—Simla itself for 
example—are located on foreign territory, so that it 
may bo hoped no insuperable impediment exists to 
the establishment of such settlements, if not in the 
Cashmere Valley itself, at any rate in the Kohi stein or 
hitl-country adjacent — perhaps Cis-Himalayan. I 
have written elsewhere—"A noble valley not less than 5“*™™ u 

_ „ . . i . L vlj-n-nd Iff thcArj-- 

80 miles in length and 25 m breadth, at a general “ ta^aao. 

14 elevation of 0000 feet above the sea; its climate tem- 
"pend m summer by the cool breezes from the snowy 
"peaks of its girdle of surrounding mountains, with a 
“rich soil the gift of a lacustrine origin, bright with the 
"waters of a thousand fertilising streams and fountains, 

“and balmy with the odours of groves and flowers in- 
"digenons to the soil, forms no sterile cradle for a now 
“race called forth from the barren steppes of Thibet 
“and Ternary, and tho mountains of the surrounding 
“watershed from the chill plateaux of Daotsal, 

^Thibet, and Zanskik, from the sandy wilds of the 
“ Punjab, the favored people of KAshyapu flocked across 
“the passes of Himiilch and the Pir Pinjal into the fair 
“valley to which they had been called.“ And the same 
attractions and more exist as in the days of the first 
Aryan immigrants. 

(12.) Some of the finest sites perhaps in India for p^int 

villages are to be found in the spurs and lateral valleys* Um "’ 
which branch out of the main basin of Cashmere. 

Hare, nestled amidst groves of plane-trees (thmhxs)* 
walnuts, and other grand forest trees such as the fir* 
the oak, the pi net, the elm, the poplar, and others, with 


* The Mpfbld emperors caiutKl ahomb* trees {pin tan □-a flrientatsii) 
Aiul Jh.ij.i1jw* to bo planted near avtiry Cwhutare ^niiagn, whether aa 4 
sanitary Or jj iefcnro&qiiH m&iunirc id unt (tated, hi this formar poitt& 
of visw, l think this jjrwijnt ruler ini^ht try 11 eucalyptus i^lohnlu*, 11 
tha ^13 m-tree, in iMhlitiun to hU pmenfe Hora In the valley proper, m 
abiorbuttfl of malaria, though ptfiiAjjtf the dimite would ba 
twie^fu in winter. I bavu, however. ae^n the tree llviiriiiliiii^ cl-le- 
wlictt! in the Huimlny.ifl at Hloi'atkmfl nf ft, GOG orG.ttH) fc«t F ami in 
tho £hlghiTriiH at 7,000 feci, ami higher r 

u2 
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brawling rivulets of pur® water rushing down the 
mountain slopes; green with fresh sward and spangled 
with wild flowers, the flora of a temperate tfone* arc 
cuhourfliinitH villages which may vie with those of the Alps or 
Switzerland in pictnresqucness. Fruit trees of all 
kinds abound, and the natural types of most vegetable 
products are found in this favored land The apple, 
pear, quince, plum, apricot, cherry ; currant, mulberry, 
walnut, here flourish in sitftt, Most European trees 
arc fomul h and many others, such as the cbenar, 
peculiar to the country, abound; and liberal nature 
here yields ample crops of cereals and tubers to the 
hand of moderate labour aud industry. ii rapes may 
^ added* from which some wine is made, and this 
industry is one capable of development; amongst 
other products, saffron made from the crocus is ex- 
ported, mid oil is expressed from the walnut ; the attar 
of roses is celebrated. The people eat the SingMra 
(water-nut); also the root of the (nadrve} esculent lotus, 
which adorns the lakes of Cashmere. The shawl and 
* pier wtiick£ work is celebrated Horses and cattle are 
of a small hut hardy kind Flocks of sheep numbering 
thousands roam the hill aides, and fatten on the fresh 
pasturage up to the snows. Wine, eider, beer, honey, 
saiTron, timber, wool, and grain, are thus, amongst 
others, products of Cashmere. Here, if anywhere, 
could the dream of Arcadia be realized, and the glories 
id the golden age formerly attributed to the laud of 
NiiiiMj to Kdshyapa be restored, and the romantic spirit of the 
Ml to“tS«SS west Imported into this favored Eastern Eden: nor do 
Kiih^'jio. | S p CJl k alone of the valley proper, but of all the Ivo- 
hkt&n or mountain country of Cashmere; Nor fire these 
elements of prosperity its only attractive feature. Close 
at hand is the home of the Arimaspians, the gold 
hunters of Herodotus; where also borax and geins sire 
fottiu. found In the noble forests around the valley, mines 
of wealth exist, metalliferous ores and timber to any 
extent abound, and any amount of water power is 
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ready to the hand of Industry and enterprise, which at 
present, runs as waste to feed the normal marshes of 
the valley Not hero need one fear the effeminate 
langour of an Indian Capua to corrupt man's hearr, 
whilst all the manly pursuits congenial to the Anglo- 
Saxon race could be nurtured and are easily obtain¬ 
able. The bear, the ibex, the stag, the chamois and Gainn 
other game abound, and all the manly virtues could 
be educed in their pursuit by hardy settlors. 

Probably there is no part of India letter, if as well, 
suited fwere it ours) for settlers, nr for a military 
reserve circle, than the territories of the Maharajah 
of Cashmere. But it must be added that thu wimer 
climate of the valley proper up to March or April Is 
not good, being cold, and damp, and foggy, and not 
unlike that of the British Isles. 

It would be obviously out of place to specify exact 
localities for military villages or settlements, as pro¬ 
bably the Native Government would scarcely sanction 
any jmch under taking, except perhaps in very limited 
localities—Goolmerg, S^namerg, and the Sinde Valley, 
Naboog Valley, and the Kar^wahs* may however be 
named, and the slopes of the Rut Eon Pir have already 
been mentioned- It is therefore only permitted us to 
sigh for what, mitfht htifv ima —thnr, sad point of re¬ 
trospect in himian affairs. 

Should Cashmere, however, in the dim future which M 2!!SSa 
lies before us, ever Ik? garrisoned by British or auxiliary 
troops, considerable care would have to be exercised in 
selecting healthy sites for barracks and cantonments, 
for it must not tie overlooked that the 4J valley" has 
been more than onec invaded by epidemic cholera of a 
very malignant type, and the other diseases incident 
to a malarious climate are prevalent. Ah a set-otT 
against this, we have beaidss the "tairewahs 11 already 


"The Kaiv walia of CaaljmeTt juts tkoae of Marfcttbd, 

I'junpur Khan pur, Ac., tlicy mm dry find would fora] fit Kil for 
rottvR : another ind««lml develnpnitii E. 
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mentioncd choice of elevation in numberless lateral 
valleys which branch out, of the main basin, grudiating 
to any required elevation, and oonUirnng any amount 
in^tn^r 1 lTt ° 1 0VD ^ ground for building purposes. The terre-ptein 
of the valley itself presents n glorious field to the 
seientilic engineer for drainage and reclaiming of the 
land generally from its normal marsh and swamp. 

It is believed that by careful drainage and water¬ 
works, tho entire character of the valley could be 
changed, and the development of malaria arrested 
Granted the vast labour and expense requisite to 
effect this, still it would present a noble object for 
a great Government to undertake, and in the end 
prove amply remunerative Cereals would take tho 
place of the present rice cultivation; orchards, sheep- 
walks, and pastures would supplant the malarious 
swamps at present existing, and a long train of 
advantages too obvious to need enumeration would 
result. Suffice it to say here that Cashmere might 
become one vast granary and supply the commissariat 
of an army, both in grain and live stuck. To enter on 
detailed statistical speculations on this head would 
occupy a larger space than in this cursory sketch can 
be allotted 

nweM iqn L 14, As the country b at present under a Kative 
Government, specially jealous of its finance, it is diffi¬ 
cult to arrive at any just approximate valuation of this 
Hue country. We have in die "Aeon Akhari" detailed 
data of its capacity in former times, and it is believed 
that were the population brought up to the census of 
Akbar (1092 jlo.), a net revenue of one million sterling 
would not prove an excessive estimate; and after ten 
yean of occupation that amount might be doubled 
15. The Kingdom of Cashmere has greatly varied 
in dimensions at different periods of its history. Many 
iMkutCiihm«* 0 f surrounding countries, such as Little Thibet, 

Zanskiir, Gilgit, and even C^bul, were formerly incor¬ 
porated within its limits. From time immemorial 


IV. 
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tlid taxes have been taken in kind, so that the revenue 
depends much on the character of the ruler. In the 
time of Akbnr—who took half the cultivator's profit— 
the revenue amounted to in ,000,000 sterling, but in t ^IS 1 *5 i i£ 
his time Qibul and Candahir were included in the 
provinoe as stated above. Its revenue under the 
Tathans was about £:i;*Q h Q00; under the Sikhs (who 
took two-fifths) not more titan £06,000 (for Cash mere 
Valley only); under (toMI* Sing (who took seven- 
eighths), primps £600,000, Under the present ruler 
it is officially stated to be about £400 r 000, but may 
probably exceed that estimate.* ^ Vllhr ^ 

16 + The Cashmere Valley is divided into two large r ^r 

natural sections or districts—the "KAmrtlp and the 
“Mirij"—the funner containing sixteen and th« hotter iinMwta tim. 
twenty prgunnahs, four of which were formerly allot¬ 
ted to Islamabad, the revenue being twelve and twenty 
lakhs respectively (£320,000),"}' 

The “Aecn Akbari 11 enumerates the exact number of 
soldiers quartered in each prgtumah, as also tin. 1 ' xai-t. 
quota of revenue derived from each village. It may 
be stated generally that the ground revenue of the 


* Tbe popn Lntion of Hie valley nf CWhnaert during the mh of the 
Sikru w-u< by I l u^ul at 200vtl0£t of which, the city of Si^l- 

nugger contain^l 10.000, and th£a- may partly JWOonnt fur *fi k# 
cvf its raYarttiv in tbcwu rittlM (£GtM)0G|- At the pern*! of bin 
via it, theoftnntry Km I boon dr*m*d of it* iphubiL-ioli. Atpnsent 
(16741 it U probable that SUNOCO may not bw m eitaatlve eitbnnte of 
{ha number of the inhabitant* of (he city, und 1,000,000 of tho antird 
country of Cuhmere. 

+ Afenl FnzJ in the Btatuticnl flocount of the country, dm 1600, aH 
contained in tbo ^A«B Akblirifi," a tab* tbit « &**' ASi ^ 
Coabmerti Valley pnrrfine«l npWAfda of thirty Inkbi flf WmrWihi 
(niqje 1WU) of lia^-SvmOSOi* tho enuefc nraber^Mh kbnrwab 
Itetng thru* raaunda eight soon, Of about SSGlbo. The vijpc of * 
khurwuh wi*l, but generally one rupm p« kliurH'ab may >hs 
UEUEnal AJ m mrimrigft. This, be it naaiombwO, is the estimate of 
the time® nC AkW i at the pment day rice in ten tinu* thi price, 
Ita present area hM been officially esisnaafcCtl at B^uara imb*, 

witli a population of ieaa than one million i7^ t 000). an estimated 
ttnout o£ £400,00< i per Abanin, but tbi* is probably a low estimate- 
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Talley alone slightly exceeded £300*000 jht annum; 
it farther gives a list of village® amounting to upwards 
of A?.000 in number in tin* valley alone—a fact which 
sufficiently Attests the flourishing condition of the 
* province under Akhar, 

™gj 17. According to the snake authority (Abul Furi), 
**■ the military force of Cashmere under Akbar was 4 n S92 
foot, or garrison artillery, in k M garrisoned fortresses, 
and 92,400 cavalry. The Fathans had 20.000 troops, 
the Sikhs had 2,500, or two regiment*. The Cuahtiierb's 
of the present day are a timid race easily ruled. The 
force maintained under the late ruler, Gollb Sing, m 
1 STpl. was as many as 19,000, and it is believed that 
the present chief “Rnnbeer Sing/' could bring 20 000 
men into the field* Such being the material resources 
of the country, it might be asked whether we as suze¬ 
rain obtain a fair compensation for the security 
guaranteed to the Cashmere State. That the country 
is open to invasion is evident. A mere glance at the 
map and index, showing die historical events of the 
past 500 years, will at once point that fact; and it is 
believed that without our support Cashmere could not 
exist long as a kingdom in face of its warlike and 
aggressive neighbours—its masters in times not long 
passed. 

18. Before leaving this enticing subject, and seeing 


* Thu following ifl a liat at ftnlftb Sink's Anuj in 1S51-2, in which 
year the miihcr saw the chief part of them, m to the liege of 

C'lulafl, which fell that year: — 
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Hajee Singh 
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1,000 „ 
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1,000 .. 

Soonclur Singh ..» 
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1,000 
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soo „ 
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700 .. 

Knliandur 
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1.000 „ 
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that our “manifest destiny/ 1 is to civilize (if not colon i za) 
the great Indian peninsula. I won Id ask, "Are there no 
means of bringing about ei pacific elution of tli i« 
question?" I would point out that the present ruling 
dynasty i nvi^yu'i has no special territorial sympathy for 
tlic people and soil it governs. 1 basanl the question 
—Whether some arrangement could be effected where¬ 
by a rectification of territory, satisfactory r.u the ^£8*™'^; 
reigning chiefs might, be brmight about, and the north jjj*^*® e*iit 
west frontier—conterminous with so much of <'ash more 
territory—brought thereby more perfectly within the 
ls Eoue of defence " of a British Imperial military system. 

Failing this I tfthink that a contingent under British 
officers should bo considered of, 

19 I have scarcely touched on the romantic or 
picturesque aspects of this fair land; its sublime 
mountains and noble forests, its placid meres and 
sparkling fountains, els fruits and flowers and floating 
gardens; lot travellers and poets tell of such! Suffice 
if we can here point out more emphatically than has 
hitherto been done its strategic and military value and 
resources, and rescue from neglect and abandonment 
rn the forces of evil, moral and physical, this fair king¬ 
dom, one of the chief bulwarks, as it might well 
become, of our Indian Empire' whence haply in times 
to come may re-issue the effigies or type of a fut ure 


Amnnepaltnu 

one ngbzumt 

t.000 incti 

Meeui Hattm 

it hi 

000 „ 

1 tavna Sing (2nd) ... 
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... 1,000 „ 

Adjutant 

IT ** 

... 1,000 lp 

Tumbnfl^M 


+.. 200 ,, 
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+p * soo ,1 
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RakilLaa anfl ftiktu 
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It \m HOW, T boliGVa rlST-lt ofiki&Uy returned at 3®,975 dC ill runJte, 
n respectable force fA naiaitf neatly." 
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colonial India, and of a civilization restored to fchifl its 
virgin matrix, for assuredly the primitive typos of 
tilings ary to by found in tills cradle of the East* 

To complete tills sketch a notice of the historical 
and military events bearing on the strategic position 
of Cashmere will now be given. 


HISTORICAL NOTICE, 


20,—The sole authority for die histdfy of Cashmere 
prior to the Kith century, is an ancient Sanskrit 
ehromde, the Rajah Taringmi/' the blokes comprising 
which were collected by Kalinina Pundit about 1,200 
jld., in the reign of Jye Sing of Cashmere, 

Its early history is obscured by fables and myths, 
both Hindoo and Mnhomedan, for both claim the 
valley els one of the cradles of their The Satie faith. 
All, however, agree in stating—and geology corrobor¬ 
ates tlio statement—that the valley was at one time a 
vast {salt) lake, the pressure of which seems at some 
remote period to have formed an outlet for itself at tire 
western comer of the valley, where the barrier of sand¬ 
stone rock at Baramoola seems to have been rent by 
some cataclysm followed by attrition, whereby the 
waters of the valley escaping formed the present 


* In CMhlD*ro* or its girdle of mountain*, ti to be Bought the home 
of the A rimaaphna (huntera of gold] alluded to by U eroclo&U*, and tti 
the Kaapatyri of Arrian and Strabo, It waa dcmhtlefci unc uf the 
chief aeutd of empire when India was at its beat ami moat Ihmr- 
ifihiag periud of dvihrathm amongst the oatioJU of the En*t, and 
from thU canto* probably i^ufal the learning {m%h a* it woa] of the 
Brahminienl priesthood now tpread ora at India, and the martial dans 
of tin? <Jmat ^urnjbwha ami UMndr^bitnn stock of Enjpooba, ttm very 
pith mad backbone of the ancient Warlike Aryans of India, now how 
depre&aed and Htni-cffulc! To restore Htieh high ilc^tbUle* Were 
worthy of the British Govommunt! 
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Jlschim or Yitasta.* This natural geological event F 
approxhmtely fixed by chronologists at about 2,6fi6 
a<i, is attributed by native annals to the agency of a 
mythical personage (Kashmpa) the muni or divine 
progeny of Brahma. but the Mies which involve the 
myth are too fantastic and puerile to need insertion* 

The most rational chronology seems to approximate 
this event to the epoch of the Mosaic d&lug&f 

Authorities differ as u> the origin of the original 
stock of Cashmere, I should consider, however, that 
its mountains may have been sparsely peopled by the 
Nagn aborigines of the ancient Khassia range, and 
that an early wave of Aryan conquerors of India 
followed We find traces of the primitive form of 
religion to have been that of the "Tree and Serpent 1 '* awjmi kiim. 
worship in prehistoric times. Upon this seems to 
have been engrafted the Rmhmmism of the Aryan 
conquerors of India, afterwards merging into Boodh- 
ism. ami the original stock superseded and all but 
transfused by Toorks and Kulmuks of Central Asia, 
followed by Moghuls and other immigrants, Mahome- 
dans, indeed, assert that die original i nimbi mots were 
a tribe from Toorkistan, who shortly after the Mosaic 
deluge emigrated thither. As an approximate estimate 
of the religion of Cashmere antecedent to the time of 
Akbar. we may quote 41 Perish ta/' who states that in 
his time there were 45 places of worship m AUhadeo h 
04 to Vishuoo, three to Brahma, 'll to Boudh, and 
nearly 700 figures of serpent gods in the country; and 
this notwithstanding the destructive activities of 


* The nawlem Jhclnm i* fcrm&d by the junction {near Kacibul) of 
the three Etreama Arpct. Itringh, m*\ ^ktidrahnti, The higher CbeIh 
more mountain* nre o( trap uml h«llit, hut the lower hill* are of 
limestone and aandabom: "often much contorted, and holding niririne 
/e&aila. rfc Beaohew ttre alec [uurid. 

t The Samaritan Pentateuch ilnte.H the deluge at 2,938 9. C,, onlin- 
^.imputation at 2,34t3 fee,* the draiuafleof OuhiaeKi 2 F GSd E.C.J 
therefore in dearly referable to the Momuc deluge. 
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several iconoclast Mahomedan kings; by this we dearly 
recognise the ophistic character of the native religion. 
Aryans from India, and Toorks or Tartars from 
Central Asia, under hereditary khans or chiefs, appear 
to have ruled for long periods, and several fal minus or 
semi-fabulous dynasties, extending over nearly 2000 
years are enumerated, until we at length rind < >grcgurtd 
(or (ionerda L) a emerging from die obscurity of fable 
G™rf» i. p iwi a recognised sovereign of Cashmere. He may bo held 
to have reigned about 1400 ito. ff for we find that this 
belligerent potentate fell in the wars of the Koraua an*l 
PandattH, perhaps in the battle of Koran I vet, 1307 EC. 
The nest conspicuous character on dm page of ancient 
Cashmere history h King Lava (or Lana), who is stated 
uti aw aa to have introduced Brahmin bin about 950 B.r,; he was 
li contemporary of Daring Hystaspea At this early 
period we find Lash more subject to invasions from 
Central Asia, with which country It wm evidently 
more closely connected in ancient times than since tlie 
ruin caused by Uhengis Khan In historical times. We 
find three Tartar brothers reigning about 400 Ec. s 
evincing conquest from < 'entral Asia; indeed, the Sl Rajah 
Taring! ni informs us that in the following reign of 
Asoka, Cashmere was overrun by Mlechchas or Scythian 
hordes, the fragments apparently of ancient Media or 
Tijorkistan. The great Asoka reigned 2s4—24<> h.c.; 
j je vviXS u contemporary of Antiochus the Great, His 
epoch is a well-known landmark in Indian history; he 
was converted to BoodKism* and Ids kingdom extended 
over the greater portion of the Indian peninsula from 
the Indus to the mouths of the Ganges. 

After this period the sovereigns of Cashmere are 
known to history with tolerable accuracy, but the 
dimensions of the kingdom are vaguely defined. The 
chronicle claims Cashmere as the seat of government 
of nearly all the provinces north of tho Nerbudda and 
the Gangs tie valley, but it seems probable that the 
valley was merely the occasional summer residence of 
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several of the dynasties who reigned in Upper India; 
indeed, it is expressly stated so in the "Rajah Tarin- 
ginl 1 ' The Kuttoch dynasty of Naggarkote (Kangra), 
or at least the chick of Jummoo (the ancient Abbis- 
aros), appear to have been closely associated wills 
Cashmere, The ancient kings, perhaps, moved to 
Cashmere for the summer, rather than from it in 
winter, like the Moghul emperors and governors of a 
subsequent age. However, whether the seat of govern¬ 
ment or not, Cashmere undoubtedly exercised far 
greater influence on India in ancient than in modem 
times. 

In later times it was associated closely with the 
Rajpoot Kingdoms of Anhdlwri.ru and Malwa, and its 
kings gave laws to those principalities as subordinate 
tiefs, if we may believe the chronicles. PftSvriis&i, tlie 
Conqueror, who founded the present Capitol city of 
Srinuggcr (450 A.rt,); Mlgw&lum (MJghrivAliaiia 350 
a.d.); Zewdutt (Yhdbhtur U00 A.D.); Ballitridit (Raliri- rnnnai 
ditya 592 A.L>.); CrditAditya (714 A.P.), are all great 
names in the Cashmere chronicles, and led armies out 
of Cashmere for conquest of ports of India, The 
Fernux dynasty ascended tlie throne 875 a_i>., and Vcth* Djasi?. 

reigned N4 years. In all, six dynasties are named as. . 

reigning at different periods, arid all arc colled Kings 
of Cashmere : Lalit&ditya is stated to have led an army 
from Cashmere and overrun the Punjab, Kanmij. Be- 
har, Bengal, the Dekhan, Ceylon, Malwa, He lid, Cabul, 

Bokhara, Thibet, and "so homo” to Cashmere, He 
perished in tlie snowy mountains near 'Skardo in an 
attempt to invade Kashgar, and with him may be said 
to have died the glory of Cashmere as a kingdom. 

Thirty-seven insignificant princes—steadily dcclln- 
ing in jHiwcr—succeeded this great monarch; till »t!j“ >*it 
length tlie native rulers, disgusted at tlie effete stock 
of ancient kings, which seems to have reached its 
climax of folly and luxury in the pereon of King 
Hurshun, set up several puppet kings its cloaks to 
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their own designs. Feebleness and anarchy ensued its 
the natural result, and things were about at their 
worst when, in the reign of Jye Sin-* (about 1200 A.ru p 
Kulh&na Pundit began to collect the stakes of that 
ancient chronicle of Gtahmcrs, called the "Rajah 
Taring! hi, |h almost the sole real authority for its past 
history. After this we approach historical times. 
Feebleness invites aggression; we accordingly Hnd in 
the reign of King Zeshynmdao an army of £l Tooths” 
invading Cashmere from Cabal The hereditary eom- 
inundcr-m-chief of the country, the bravo Malcbnnd— 
tile support of the throne—marched to meet them- Tu 
order to discern the enemy's force Malchumh disguising 
himself as a common runner, is stated to have pene¬ 
trated into the enemy's camp and to have pinned with 
his dagger, at the p 11W of the Toorkoman general ,* a 
letter of mcnaca Tho history adds that the latter on 
awaking and discovering tho same, wns flo tern tied* 
that he precipitately tied te Cabld witli his army. 
Mtdcinmd is stated to have Jed an army into Hiindo- 
stair and re-populated Mslwa, which hence acquired 
its name, its ancient one being KampuL-f- In the 
weakness of the riding power, JJalehnnd alone, nr his 
sons after him, maintained the frontier, and built a 
chain of forts to guard the passes, their stronghold 
being Kucknig^ra in the Lar M About tins time” my *f 
th*' Ohttmh'te, “ Kiishyp-murra began to be called 
Cbahmera (Kashmir),”* 


* The reatiifie U reminds! of th* BlblittU *toiy of the treatment of 
Haul by David. atui iftdeed the I^rain Commentator, though whi*& 
translation J r&*d th ft td Itajoh Taringiiu,'-' apparently interline* bin 
Lis Lory by many atorici derived from Arabic eon reel; tucb nre, of 
couraa p to bo r&oeuvsd with Oftution a* authentic history, 

t H Eft doubtful Whether this rflFqj* to tho mednra province of 
M M*iwa* pl it leexns rather to refer to a. portion of tho OW^tiilcj 
territory, whence the tUmo of Msdwjiijiklia derii'cs. 

* Tim vrurd "Knibrair,” ofi the authority of 4k Fcreian annotation of 
til* IJ ltft}a TnnLngmi," h ia bi-Mia into rp re-toil m & modem nunderin^ of 
KMhjpmurtmt the land of ft^hyapi A modern author (BcUqw) 
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Tliis family alone sustained the deallining power of 
Cashmere, now become a legitimate object of prey to 
any bold adventurer. Supported by these nobles. 

King Stinkratndeo, about the middle of the 23th 
century, made a feeble effort to sustain die fading 
glories of Cashmere. Then the throne fell into the A & - 1100 
hands of a family of feeble 'Brahmins, who soon fell 
before the energy and subtlety of a new race. I La 

ancient religion was subverted „ and it& history merged 
in that of a new line of Mahotnedan Kings. From 
ibis date (circa 1303 a~ik) Cashmere became the arena 
on which military adventurers from Cent ml Asia, 
Tuorkisoin, the Punjab, and the countries immediately 
surrounding it, waged incessant war, not only against 
Cashmere, but with each other, and in fact the country 
had become so enfeebled as to present a tempting 
object of ambition to any such state as could raise an 
army for its conquest. 

The Maliomedau history may be said to commence umhamn\*it 
with the year 1305, about which period three foreign fir™ 
adventurers—each operating from his own point of 
action■—entered on the arena of Cashmere polities, 
and eventuaLly (1341 overturned the Hindoo 

dynasty represented by Queen Kotadtfvi. From this 
date thirty native Alahomedan kings reigned, and sus¬ 
tained rhemselves with great energy against foreign 
invaders till !587 h when the country was m In hied by 
the Moghul Emperor Akban I t remained a province 
of the Delhi Empire till 1753, when it was surrendered 
to Ahmed Shah Abd&lUe, under whom it remained as 
a viceroyalty of the Doomages or Atighatts till 1819, 
when it was conquered by Runjoot Singh, the Sikh 
King of the Punjab- In I84d it lapsed by treaty to 
the disposal of the British, who placed GoRb Sing, the 


Bu^geata it to b* r^t^fa.bh to ^Kulumi^ the [ihwM.iE tha Ku.*(n b, 
bbitM^ M tbe« n&tftii,” ami iHicd to Kiabjpu, Kiwi (B* 

Jif T(ia in hid nubbiogr^jilticat attni- 

bnt^a the namii %u the tribe M * K.u " r dtreUim f*0 the Upper LadtEi. 
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Ddgm chief of Jumrnoo, on the throne, in whose family 
it has since remained. 

A chronological index of the military events since 
1300 A.D., tending to point the strategic importance of 
Cashmere, is annexed, as an epitome of its history 
from that date, Any further detailed historical sketch 
of tliis fair country, however interesting, would be 
manifestly tedious and out of place here, and the fore¬ 
going is only adduced as illustrative ot the military 
importance of the kingdom in ancient times, as well as 
of the facility with which its soil, however mountainous, 
has been traversed in all ages by foreign invaders from 
all. points. 

CHBONOLOOICAJ, lHOEX TO THE PlWSCIPAL MlMTAIlV 

Events since A.D. 1300 i— 
j:j00—Armies of various surrounding Nations enter 
Cashmere and endeavour to subvert its Govern¬ 
ment, . , 

1320—An army of 70,000 Tourks penetrate into Cash- 
mere and lose 20,000 in battle, the remainder 
(5.0,000) perish in the snows of the Pir Pinjal. 
13»>-An Army of Toorks irnder Ur dll brought to 
terms by Queen Kotaddvi of Cashmere. 

1 850 —Shahab-oo-deen, King of Cashmere, conquers 
Thibet, Kashgar, and Cabul, and subsequently 
(1S50) invades Hindustan with a vast array by 
way of Kishtewar and K*ngr»—Defeats Fitoz 
rihah. King uf Delhi, on the Sutlej. 

1423—Zein-ul-nb-ood-deen (or Boodshah) invades 
Kashgar and Thibet with an Army of 120,000 

1473 _Tazie Khan, Commander-in-chief of the Cash- 

mere Armies, invades the Punjab, to punish 
Tlttfu Khan, Chief of Lahore la Gukkor) 

1437 to 1500—Civil War between contending factions 
in Cashmere of Chaks, Returns, and Migrijys, 
supporting either the legitimate King Mahomed 
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Shah, or his imde, the pretender, Futteh Shah. b™*- 
1+HR— I ha ChAks forced to take refuge in their strong- 
holds in the Knmrrfj. Taragaom destroyed 1+92, 

1^12—Mohomed Shah and his Allies from the Punjab 
invade Cashmere by the Pooneh read; recovers 
the throne at the Battle of Poshkur. 

152 Q. —The Chalks defeated m t.he Lor Pergttnnah by 
the Behnas and Mdgr^ys with Allies from Hin¬ 
dustan, but rally and hold the field 
152&—Allie Peg and Ids Cashmere Allies invade Cash¬ 
mere and defeats Knjee Chat in the Bongil 
Pcrgmmak 

153G—Misto K am run invades Cashmere* is defeated 
by Kajee Chdk near Srinuggnr. 

\a+V ?—Kajee Ch£k doffcatetI by Syud Khan t«f Kdsbgdr 
and Sliim Hyder m the Lar Pergtmnah; treats 
with the KLLshgarries, who withdraw. 
l a+0 to J o S O—General rally of the Chriks; but dis- 
contented Chiefs of Cashmere ally themselves 
with Mirza Hyder, invade Cashmere, and defeat 
K&jee Chalk* who dies of wounds at Thannak 
I 551—Mirm Hyder then re-introduces armies of Kash- 
garries and other foreign races to keep down 
the native chiefs- who, however, rally, form a 
combination, and under Dowlut ChAk r defeat 
the Kashgarries. Mum Hyder skin, and the 
Fort of Inderkote taken. 

I-VKi—Oasie Khan (Ch&k} def ats the Returns* with an 
allied Moghul Army from Delhi at the Battle 
of Kuspa. 

1557— il&Av Khan Uhak defeats with great slaughter 
an army of 12,000 Kash games, under a nephew 
of Micm Hyder* 

1558 to 1580—Armies of Moghul^ TAtilrs, Tonrks* 

Ivasligjirrie'i, and Ghukkas, repulsed bv the 
Chalks and native Cashmere Armies. The 
“Chalks 1 ' acknowledged as the sovereign family. 

1 :,s2—You&oof Shall defeats Ixihtir Khan and Allies. 

n 
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Mitarr ethii*. 1554 —The Emperor Akbar sends an Army against 
Yoosoof Shall, King of Cashmere. 

1585— The Emperor's Army (under Bhugwan Dam) 
utterly defeated and nearly destroyed in the 
Mountains of H&zAra, by Yakoob Shah of 
Cashmere, 

1586— Akbar sends an Army of 30.000 horse against 
Yakoob Shah, who is deserted by his nobles, 
and dies to Kishtewar. 

158U—General rally of the ChAks, who, under Yakoob 
Shah r encamp on the Takt-i-^tdimAn and de¬ 
feat M Kha^im Khan / 1 drive his Army into the 
eit}\ where they remain besieged till reinforced 
by 20,000 men from Delhi Yakoob Shah h 
then forced to surrender to Akbar (1587), and 
( Vishmerc passes under the sway of the Moghuls- 

1587 to 1752—Cashmere enjoys comparative peace 
under the Moghul Emperors, until a force under 
Abdoola Khan—sent by Ahmud Shad A Id all io 
—fiebeis the valley, which thus passes from the 
sway of the Moghul throne under that of the 
Dooranees (l75£). 

1 740—Rebellion of Abul Bnrkut—The Kishtewarries 
called in as allies, plunder the city and valley, 

1753—KebeUion and defeat of Raja South Jewan, a 
native chief. 

1700=—The Dooraneo Governor, Ameer Khan (Sher 
Jewan), revolts from Ahmud Shall AbdAlliej 
til1 Timor Shah succeeds to the throne of Cabxd 
(1778) and despatches an army to recover 

1773—Cashmere. A battle fought near Baramoola 
ends in the defeat and capture of Amrar Khan. 

1785—Thm mr Shah again invades Cashmere to chastise 
Aattd Khan, a rebel 

1793—Zemaun Shah invades Cashmere, recovers the 
valley, and visits the country (1795). 

1800 Abdoeln Khan enlists an Army of 80,000 - is 
summoned to CabuL 
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I SOI—Zem nun Shah i n varies I ndi a, but prec ipitatel v M UilAT7 a ™ lL 
retreats and is dethroned by the Rarrukzyie 
family—Abdoola Khan returns to Cashmere, re¬ 
volts and defies the new Shah, Mahomed Sliah. 

1806 — Mahomed Shnh invader Cashmere under Shore 
Mohomed* who defeats Abdoola Khan K takes the 
valley, and sets up for himself 

1807— Mohomod Shall semis an Army to invade Cash- 
mere; the whole army is marie prisoners, but 
treated kindly and released by the Governor, 

1807—Cabal convulsed by the rival claims of -the 
Bamikzjrie and Suddoozie factions. 

1801 to 1810—Rimjeat Sing rising to power, 

1812 —Puitdi Khan Barrukzyie proceeds to La] Lore 
and enters into a treaty with Runjeet Sing, who 
gives a force of 12,000 men, and the combined 
armies invade Cashmere, and gain possession of 
ti io country— but misunderstas idi n gs subse¬ 
quently occurring, war is declared between the 
Sikhs, and Afghans, 

1814—Runjeet Sing invades Cashmere, is repulsed by 
the Governor, Azim Khan Bamikryie. 

1819—Runjeet Sing again invades Cashmere; this time 
successfully— HiearmyunderMisr I tewanChnuid 
executes u skilful flank movement and takes the 
enemy in reverse, defeating the Fathan Governor 
(Jubbar Khan) and occupying Cashmere, 

18 ,19—-Mutiny of the troops in Cashmere. 

1840—Gnlah Sing of Jnmmoo—-with nth sir chiefs— 
puts down the mu tiny, invades Thibet, which 
he reduces, hut his General (Zorawer Sing) is 
subsequently defeated and killed by the f funcso 
1842—Rebellions on the frontiers of Cashmere. 

Invasion of British India by the Sikhs; their 
1845 defeat at Fcmzaslmhur, Moodkhee, Aliwah and 
1849 USobmon (February, 1849) and Military necu* 

1^47 patjon of Lahore—Surrender of Cashmere to 
J GolAb Sing of Jummoo, who becomes Maharajah* 

—n - o2 
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SECTION IT. 

THE 

KOHISTAN OF THE PUNJAB. 


Mubree (7,457) axd its DcpsndeKcies. Abbuttabad 
( 4166 ), Cheiiat, Etc. 

1 , \ BRIEF notice of Murree and Abbottnbad with 
il their dependencies, and other sub-Alpine sites in 
the KAhistnn—5000 to 8000 feet—of the Punjab, would 
supplement the foregoing description of Cashmere, for 
although within British territory, they partake of the 
characteristics of the sup-Alpine tracts of that country, 
especially its bearing on the military' approaches to 
India from the north-west, in which point of view 
their Hanking position is equally, or even more, valu¬ 
able than Cashmere itself. A short topographical 
memorandum is appended, which tends to show that 
in its sanitary aspects Murree is highly valuable. The 
land avail aide for settlement in the immediate vicinity 
of this station is not extensive, but, it lias been found 
capable of some expansion in the direction of Cora- 
'- n ^ 0 C*>4S9). and Gcedagullie (8006), also at Kyra- 
(8000), where a battery of mountain artillery 
hits Its summer station Here several hundred British 
soldiers, employed as pioneers on the hill-reads, nmiually 
hut and locate themselves for the summer on the pine 
dad ridges adjacent thereto, thus establishing a chain 
of p)sts between Murrcse and the militaiy station of 
Abbottabad.nt present held by native troop exclusively, 
and forming a point strategically of high importance - 
aa a guard to the Indue. 

1 'Ilia Flats of Kooldana (7,0ti0), throe miles north 
> >11 the Cashmere rood, also have, [ believe, supplied a 
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site for troops additional to the convalescent depdt of 
Murrey which contains 400 men, In foci, ridge& and 
blocks of lull from 0000 to 8000 feet in elevation radb 
ate in several directions from Murree both towards the 
north-west and Abbot tab ad, as also smith and south-east, 
forming the watershed overlooking the ultramontane 
course of the River Jlielum. I know not, however, 
that suitable sites for European settlers sire to lie found 
within this last named region—a somewhat rugged 
tract of mountain interposed betw een the plains near 
Pharwalla (the ancient stronghold of the ftakhars des¬ 
troyed by Bather in 1523) and the Jheluui It extends 
as fair south as Mecrpftr, where that river leaves the 
mountains, near the probable site of Alexander's battle 
with Poms. I am net aware that this tract has been 
much explored with a new to purposes of locating 
troops, but 1 imagine the altitudes of the hills decline 
as they approach the apex of the peninsula block of 
mountain indicated 

3. The following altitudes of points in the vicinity Altitude ts» 
of Murrey embrace an area of expansibility within |P|1I|E> 
which—failing Cashmere—a reserve circle m a guard 
to the Indus might perhaps be established:— 
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NMt—These distan^M and bearing fcr* t*ke& From Uae tower on 
Obwiviitor)' Hill, and 14 na the crow fte*. ** 

The torest turn around Murree lias been calculated at T^-p hi^ i 
11,000 acres, but the “whole tract cannot be less than 
200 square miles, half uf which is cultivated, and Lhe 
other half available for pasturage aud fuel." The flora 
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of the upper ranges assimilates to that of Ckehmere* 
and contains a greater proportion of European species 
Lliitii any other hill station. Mochpoora is clothed with 
deodar to its summit, and pines, iirs, oaks, rhododen¬ 
drons, walnuts, and other forest trees of a temperate 
Uourish at their generic altitudes within the area 
specified 

4, We must not. forget the Lawrence Asylum below 
The Liwi™* the observatory hill, healthiest of all the children s 
sanitaria throughout the land—save and except Dar¬ 
jeeling Loretta Convent, Here nearly ono hundred 
soldiers" children have been lodged and educated since 
IBGL Tins would of course bo included within any 
fortified area as suggested. The happy cheerful faces 
of the children here sufficiently attest the salubrity of 
the climate. 

o. Who of the dwellers of the Punjab knowetli not 
ufiauM ilurrco audits fir-topped lulls redolent of ozone and 
pacifies, its wooded shades and forest walks and misty 
“klmcLC (hillsides), its bright culture down the valley 
sides gleaming through the foliage of the woods; its 
pleasant dub where many a true frontier soldier is to 
be met,—the rendezvous of sportsmen bound for 
Cashmere and the snows- At Mtmee also is the sum¬ 
mer residence of the lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, and the head-quarters of Government and of 
the frontier force. In summer how pleasant a place is 
Murree after the blazing beat of the Punjab plains; 
and in winter bow quiet and calm and Omstmasdike 
the snow-fringed paths and forest walks of this valu¬ 
able sanitarium of the Punjab, which forms an im¬ 
portant strategic flanking support of the Hind Saugor 
st^Eesk MMpcn the left point of the lower hanking line of our 

sketch map. 1 will not dwell on us advantages, as it 
requires no great acumen ta see how important a part 
it might.—in conjunction with Abbottabad—play in 
any complication wherein Attack and the line of the 
Indus was compromised 
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C. Wo must pass on (24 miles} to Abi'ottfibftd, 
which has been mentioned as a point of much strategic * Tr J[£jU ^ n ri # r “ 
value Situated on the debouch omen ir. of the only * oJ **-*'- 
milifctrj road from Cashmere towards the Indus, h 
couuruuids that river and the BAz£ra country. It 
guards also Attock (1,200 > F and the plains of ChAch 
(1,500), and even stretches a hand to the Yoosoofezife 
country, by the valley of the Sirmi, Turb^la, and Topi, 
across the Indus. We must consider it ils u position 
of great importance Though not much over 4000 
feet elevation above sea level, it is essentially a "liill" 
station and very healthy; its grassy slo|ies and 
"mareheis," and its hill sides bare of forest, present 
excellent training ground for troops; and within 10 or 
12 miles the pretty little dependent mountain spur of 
TandMnee (8,845) forms a charming sumnur resort 
for tlio sick of the Abbuttabad garrison. Amtudia. 

7, The heights and distances of some of die sur¬ 
rounding hills embracing a Hue area may m well hero 
lie given (taken from Abbottabad church* as the crow 


flies,} 

Abbottabad Church, miles; 
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4,160 feet elevation 
6,243 


N.Bl—T he ajta mcltukv line iitea for M military villftg&s” w A frontier 
guard, B-uizh an hav-r been At times Advocated. 


3. At Abbottabad a Goorkhft corps has become in a * amtur td- 
nuinner localized, and in fact forms a native “military ibL auMbM 
colony ” such as might indeed be formed of various 
castes throughout the plains in view to balance of 
□ativc power. The agitation recently got up regarding 
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Ihc present state of tlie "poor white*," and Eurasians 
oi India, strengthen* further these suggestions. They 
also might he formed into colonies or circles, some in 
the plains, and le worked up into the defensive system 
suggested 1 he garrisons of these two stations snpple- 
inent the force located at the important station of 
R&wol-Pindee; they form the present support of 
Attock and the Indus, mu] guard the north-west 
frontiers; and as tang rot Uadtwwt ik friendly they 
may suffice to that end 

(XI! D * Before leaving the north-west frontier, mention 
must be made of Chcrrit (liUOO), a siindl sanitarium 
for British soldiers of the Peshawar V alley, situated in 
the K buttock Hills (GOOD), some 20 miles from Pesh¬ 
awar city. Hums'll bare and somewhat uninviting, it 
is nevertheless —his a local sanitarium—of much value, 
Its site, tu consonance with strategic principles, com¬ 
mands the K oh lit anil Khyber Passes, and as long as 
the Peshawar \ alley be held by British troops, this 
little post will maintain its value. Personally, 1 am 
only acquainted with the place in its crude inception, 
and scarcely aware to what point progress may have 
brought It It is about 5000 feet or WOO feet above 
sea level, and its ordinary summer garrison averages 
f*O0 to 1000 men. These live chiefly in tenia, there 
being at present (JS74), I hear, only three small bar¬ 
racks capable of holding some 30 men each. The 
officers live in wooden huts. Until the rains set in, 
the heat hero is often very- great, the thermometer 
rising to 100’ in the shade, and oven at night standing 
at 04 . flic chief benefit ot the place seems to be that 
it ts out of the malarious vortex of the Peshawar 
\ alloy; and as aeon as the rams set in a steady, cool 
breeze from the plains blows day and night, and re¬ 
duces the temperature to about 72°, 

The. situation of Clicrtt is pleasing, as being on the 
summit of a ridge between two valley's, On one Bide 
you look down on the Peshawar Volley, and on the 
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Other on the Btmnoo Valley, and you get a bird's-eye 
view on both sides. Clicrat is subject to very violent 
storms, which often blow down the tents, and are 
frequently accompanied by hail and heavy rain, but 
do not last long. There arc no trees, only shrubs In 
inches in height. The hills are rocky, the roads good, 
but water has to be brought on mules or bullocks from 
a distance of three miles,* The ruin* last six weeks 
or thereabouts. The climate ix especially healthy tor 
young children, who seem to thrive there better than 
in more elevated stations such as Murree. 1 have 
dwelt on the description of this small sanitarium be¬ 
cause it Is possible that this position may be destined 
to supersede the station of Peshawar as a garrison tor 
British troops; its strategic value is the same, and in 
some respects superior to Peshawar itself: its plateau 
should be made into an entrenched camp, and the 
salient and defensive points fortified by small redoubts 
and epaulmcnts so ax to contain n permanent garrison. 

The "Wear Kal:ln" Pass leading on to this range Is 
practicable for artillery: it leaves the main road at 
Ptikbie via JabmzaEc. 

If). There is a smalt bill station or sanitarium %uLi,n..jm 
called "Shaikh Boodeen” (4,500),f in the spurs of the 1n Ihl! 
Sfdiemin range (0000 — 12,000) bordering the L)era- 
jat, which may, in pint of elevation and climate, bear 
n favorable comparison with Clier&t It is chiefly 
resorted to by officers of the Punjab frontier force as a 
pleasant relief from the lassitude of the plains during 
the boats of summer. It may be named amongst the 
sanitary refuges of the Punjab, 

11, The refuge called the M ! hinna Towers,” a small ToWm 

sanitarium or coni retreat for Shtkarpnre, Jacobabad, h * SMe '” 
and the north-east portion of the Sinde Valley, about 


1 It hu been luggiatcd tliit hydraulic ran tb might U lUbfltdtutd 
hare* anil elsewhere in the hLLIa wbm water is each 

buitig of a vertical altitude of wy thirty feet, 

t Vide Section XVL r Pam 2. 
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50 miles smith -west of Mebur. is beyond the limits t>r 
this section of our subject.; as is also Fort Munro in 
tb+ h Sulkni&n Hills, m-ar Doyrn iiha&ie KIuUl 


HISTORICAL* 


^ 12. An historical sketch of two tribes, whose annals 

are bound Up with dm military history of the Western 
Dijabs of the Punjab, will now be given, without which 
any sketch of the past condition of the Peshawar 
Yalley and Si ride Saugor Doab would be incomplete, 
Thu Klmttocka arc descended from the KarTaLnecs, 
and were originally from Khawal, whence—under die 
leadership of their great chief Akore, they dispossessed 
the Omkzycs oFT^rie and Kohat, and spread over the 
Peshawar \ r alley and Khuttoek Hills as far even as 
Brnmoo along the Indus, This chief founded Akira 
on the Cabul river during the reign of Akbar, and 
allied himself to that emperor furnishing a contingent 
of horse and foot in his service to keep open the mad 
between Attock and Peshawar. He ruled 41 years, 
and was succeeded by his son Tohuja Khan, who is 
stated to have reigned 61 years. Both these cbiefe 
were murdered, and the third in succession, Shuhbaiz 
Khan, after 31 years, also came to a violent end, being 
pierced through the head by an arrow- Khooshal 
Khan was the fourth chief, and was an ally of S hah 
Johan, who employed him in many military enter¬ 
prises. He was ultimately, like his fathers, killed in 
action against a Mahratta force near Hussain AbdAL 
The Khuttocks arc divided into two branches, the 
eastern and western clans are rather an industrious 
race (for Afghans), and retain their former bravery. 
They have on several occasions acted as our allies. It 
is Ln their lulls that Cher£t is situated. The Sikhs 
resumed all the plain country of Kluittock, and the 
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present tribes an k mountaineers, and chieHy restricted 
to the fringe which bears their name between the 
Birnnoo and Peshawar Valleys. Humbled an they now 
are, it still is not too much to say that the commum- 
cations with Cabul of the entire northern Punjab, were 
formerly at the mercy of these tribes and that of the 
Gakhars, an historical notice of which latter tribe or 
clan will conclude this section of die subject under 
review". 


HISTORICAL KOTICE OF THE OAKHAR& 

13. At Mu tree (and Rawalpindi) wo rtnd ourselves 
in the heart of the country of the f rukhars, el clan which 
acquired much strength, and played w considerable 
part in history during the 14th, loth, and 10th cen¬ 
turies, Some affect to trace their descent from the 
soldiers of Alexander the Great, and aas^rt that the 
word Gakhftr is merely a modern form of Gitkr, Gruk, 
or Greek; others again point to Central Asia and the 
Highlands of great and middle Thibet as their cradle; 
whence they are said to have issued under Sultan 
Kab early in the Christian era; a few of their most - 
distinguished chiefs—several of whom are stated to 
have invaded Cashmere—will be mentioned below. 

Their stronghold of Fh&rw&Uft (near Rawalpindi) was Fliarwalla Je- 
destroyed by Baber about 1523 ld,, and their power ^ r ' 

considerably curtailed A branch of this tribe occupied 
the salt range and country south of Jhelum, Rliotas 
being one of their strongholds, also Dangali in the 
Kuhktan; they frequently invaded Cashmere, and on 
more than one occasion arc stated to Lave actually 
usurped the government of that country for short 
periods. About 1008 a,d. p Gukhar Shall (sou of Kabul 
Shah) was established Sovereign of the Sinde JSaugor 
Dbab by Mahmood of Gbuznea In 1008 was fought IPWjl D 
the great battle between Mahmood and the Hindoo 
confederate army under Anand Pal, Rajah of Lahore, 
wherein the Gnkhora played a conspicuous part, and 
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brought 80,000 warriors into the field, who ted the van 
■uutc«(Ham, tjfy n ff ari y victorious nt the great buttle ot I [astro near 
Attack, The victory, however, ultimately went to the 

_ Mahomedamw About 1200 a,i>. the Gakhars were 

dominant hi the Middle Punjab, and held the commu¬ 
nications between the Indus and India, imposing Hack 
mail on all sides. They often, from that time till 1 *>2:1, 
when their stronghold of Pharwalla was destroyed, 
rebelled against and defied the Moghul emporore. 
t«»- The Gakhars opposed Tamerlane in his invasion of 
1398 , but wore defeated. In 1*199 Jasrot Khan (Oak- 
har) intimidated the whole country and pillaged 
loin, Lahore, In 1475 a Cashmere army is stated to have 
invaded Lahore to chastise Tatdr Khan (a Gakhar), 
who hail usurped that state. In 1523 Tltir Khun 
and Had Khan were chiefs of the Gakhars; the latter 
destroyed hi* brother, but was himself killed by Baljer, 
who stormed his stronghold of Pcrholah for Pharwalla), 
In 1530 A.It Sultan Sarang—the greatest of Gakhar 
chiefs—succeeded, and allying himself steadfastly Lo 
junvkutm Humaioon, defied the usurper Slier Shah. He was, 
however, defeated, and ultimately beheaded by the 
latter; and Dang&li, the second stronghold of the 
Oakhars in the Si rule Saugor Doab, was plundered 
anil destroyed. His successor Sultan Adam, however, 
restored Pharwalla. 

During the wan of the successors of Akbftr, Prince 
Katnran, foster or uterine brother of Humaioon, 
sought an asylum amongst the Gakhars, but was 
delivered to Humaioon and blinded Sultan Adam 
having subsequently rebelled, was defeated aud 
captured bv Akbar, That emperor divided the terri¬ 
tory' of the Gakhars between Adam and his nephew 
Kama! Khan, son of Sultan Sarang, the old ally of 
Humaioon. The power of the Gakhars seems to have 
declined under the vigorous sway of Akbar ami the 
Moghul empire till about 1730, when Mnkhcrih Khan 
{ Gakhar) made a strong effort to restore their power. 
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but was subsequently defeated find slain in 17G1 by 
t.liti Sikhs, and his country annexed up to the J helum. 

In 1765 the Sikhs, advancing, absorbed the whole of * ,41A - tt 
the Gakhar territories, and expelled them a second 
time from Phnrwallti, their ancient stronghold, which 
they had re-occupied From this date the clan was tIltan , 
effectually broken, and merged in the Sikh kingdom 
of Kunjcet Sing. J "‘ "**• 
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SECT I OK III. 

THE 

KOHISTAN OF THE PUNJAB, 

Dalholsie (6,740); Ciiumba; Kaxgra Valley; 
DiiabmsalA (6,111); Kulu ; and the Small Hjll 

FHENCJFALITIES IS THE KOHISTAN OF THE PUNJAB. 
. 1. I PROCEEDING southwards from Murrec, we next 

RwfcEofl *1*4 d-flh . 

^ (wter a long stride) come to die Station of 
mmurr men* Dalliousie (6,740)* which, with tho native outlying 
station of Baklob (nQQQ), com prises a fine site for a 
Btumiuium, and is capable of expansion m several 
directions as a military kill circle, for which also its 
strategic position Is excellent, flunking as it does tho 
Dari Doab—and though less effectively—the Bechna 
and pfiilhmdur Doabs. The Mabomedans—no bad 
selectors of sites dominating lines of country'—evi¬ 
dently recognised the value of this position h having 
i‘aLiLinkniE * built the fort of PathAnkote (1,200), now a ruin, on the 
rins'part. Jo illc high road to Labor*;, to which point troops can at any 
■Mato. ><>o vet. reason be conveyed, as no river intervenes to cheek 
LN«b. J ° Ullu<;if their march. This formerly due fort was built by 
Shah Jehan; it was an excellent native fortress, and 
its situation most valuable. It should not, to iny 
thinking, have been allowed to fall into decay, and its 
very site alienated by Government. It was on tho old 
high road from Cashmere to Kangra, tho NAggakdt of 
puat times. 

a mamas p«‘ A glance at the map will show, however, what a 
* intermediate step in the link of Hanking defence 

^m£i° —nearly 200 miles, and across three difficult rivers— 
umsie ciita. thus been taken. Doubtless one or more posts on 
the subsidiary watersheds between the Jhelum and Ihivi 
(in Other woixls in the baton of the (Jhenab) is a ties id- 
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eratum, and I think the ‘ Rutton Pir hF might be found 
to contain eligible sites for flanking support. This 
range extends from Poanch to the Kfrrie Pass, It is 
in Cashmere territory, but is this side the Fir Knjah 
and hence free of tho snowy passes, and on the whole 
I name it as probably containing favorable sites for 
subsidiary Hanking supports to the direct defence 
of the Punjab rivers. This want of support is partly 
obviated by the station of Sealkote, wiich, however, is 
itself dominated and outflanked by tlie Cashmere posts 
at Rajaori (-3000), Aknoor (2,500) r and Jummoo (koOO), 
not to mention that the old main imperial roads from 
Cashmere converge at Aknoor some +0 miles distant. 

Dallioiisie is situated in Chumba territory, the capitol 
of which is distant some Iti miles across the IUvi, 

3. Chumba docs not possess much strategic value J1 ^ Q k “ M: 
in its present state of development, as it is (like Bad- 
rawarj much shut in by the territory of the Maharajah 
of Cashmere,, who has pushed his hill frontier abutting 
on the plains as far as Etesoii cm tlic RAvi; indeed, the 
basin of tho SiAwa river which falls into tho Ravi 
above BSsoolIf and constitutes its last considerable 
intramontimo tributary, is within Jummoo territory„ 
find belongs to the Maharajah of Cashmere, whose 
transit rules arc very strict, so that practically the 
only outlet of Chumba is by DaHumsie. or possibly 
across the Chuiri (3000) Pass in the Kongra VaUoy, 
as the great. range of tho "Phaola Phar" (white 
mountain) effectually abuts in the upper valley from 
tho plains of Chumba (or BannAwar). A note* on the 

1 Tho RAvi—‘tha H vdootra t>F the (Irtehs—frcin it* ioistce in the 
glaciara of thg Bara Ekraghii in HaraiAwar to ita juiietimi with the 
Chtolb, MW Shorkotc, abflVC Miwltnu, may bo UHtly 000 BuIm in 
length. [tin tbe must tortdOTU and l™fc uarLg&bloof the t*irnjab 
river* after entering the JjlWfcJ, and ita intramulkfciUia e*ur«e the 
most rapid. Its coumo through Karmivrar and (fbumb* ia about 150 
miles, within which it fulls 115 feet par mile. Ita chief tributary — 
the liiulhiLl —rSaea in Mum-MflJliah glacier, anti near its eeaftlictWC ia 
found the aildeut sent of the Umraba or ftanrui family, where the 
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upper course of the Hitvi will gi ve & general idea of 
Banniwar, which is in fact the basin of the Upper 
Rdvi The sketch map will show the strategic points 
hi id watershed both of this and of die Kt nigra district 
4. As to the Chuinba and Barmdwar Valleys, al¬ 
though it is believed that Sir Donald McLeod (whilst 
Deputy-Commissioner) and others proposed to establish 
sanitaria therein for the residents of Dhanmdla and 
K ang rA it was found tliat the access to th$tn over the 
passes of the fthoola DhAr—such as Kedrsi p Wants, 
Thamsir, etc,, oil over 15,000—was too steep and diffi¬ 
cult to warrant the attempt, though as local refuges 
and sanitary pied* dtiterw their climate were doubtless 
beneficial in a high degrm From the causes, named 
the strategic value of the upper valley of the Ravi is 
rendered ineffective as a base, its only outlet being, m 
above stated, either by Dalhouaie or over the Chuuri 
Pass into the Kangra Valley, where the great Dhaolu 
DMr range declines in height, 

5 l Tire station of IMbousie is on a ridge, wheuoe 
on one side the plains as far almost its U m ri ls Lr and 
Sealkote on the Chen&b, may bo seen in clear weather. 
It may be defined as a congeries of hill tops which 
branch out west from the great mountain Dinrkhuond 
ii>000> in a series of descending stop, viz* — Bukrdta 


country in callo-l Barm i war Tile licit great tribotery of tUv RAvi 
—the Stewl—Jains it bdow* L-hmubft; it ri™ near the Saali Fra#* Alld 
m*hea through some very remarkable ddta ani gorge*. It drain* * 
conriderabls bjufku between i'hmnha and Badiawar. On tins water 
shed ridge containing the VWUj'm buiii of thb bill-* tnMiii a support 
of Sealkota and the Reuhna Dm ab might perhaps \m Foil is A Ai it 
approaches the lower bill** (he valley of the Sow I out into a 

das fartalu valley with WId* river terraces far above the prtswmt level 
of the streamy it is called tbe *'Garden el (Thumb*/' ami aurplieft tXm 
dajdtol and Dalhotlttu with wheat. Jumnioo territory haft been SO fftr 
Eijttondtil eaat that ftp to the Ravi the watershed in fiborM or rend¬ 
ered iiiulftii'tivu ns i iLvikitiL' W E un not aware of the hereditary 
tilfLimi the Maharajah may ''ive to this watershed K bilt atmtegically 
it has a very inj urierna affbot on, Chumbui, whu&e development as no 
ausiliary del is paralysed ih reby. 
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(7*000), Terah fjj h 840>, Pa train (tiMO), and Baiun 
(5,987). This b tha spur on which b situated the 
convalescent depot, which contains 4QQ men. At 
ftinik flt (5000), about 100 British infantry soldiers— 
employed as pioneers■—are located Although at 
various levels. these points are all connected by good 
roads, railed off from the " thuds 11 (sides of eliff&k 
Fine malls are thus formed round the various hills at 
some distance from the summits, which arc covered 
with oak foliage. Here Lhe 1 .nouses of the principal 
inhabitnnts are built The sylvan environs of Dalhousie 
embrace Kujefir, a lovely spot in the K Ala-Tope forest ; 
and Diarkhoond, redolent of pints and wild flowers, 
with the valley of Chumba and the basin of the Kttvi 
Thase points*—with Bakloh (5 P 490) where a Goorkha 
corps is located—embrace an area of expansibility 
within which a glorious "reserve circle” could be 
established I would toko, perhaps, associate artillery, 
.and even cavalry in this circle; the materiel and 
horses to remain at PatJiAnkote or nearer, under suffi¬ 
cient escort. To sum up, a circle radiating to i-hnmba, 
P&tli&nkote, Bissoli. and Xoorpoor, would embrace a 
block of nfotmtain containing as a centre the sansta- 
hum of Dallmusie, within which might be established 
a "circle" such as would, I think, form an excellent 
support for Lahore, Umritsur, and the Bari, Julluiidur, 
and Rechna Doabs. 

6. The population of this country is Hindoo, Raj¬ 
poot, Dogiu, etc., with some Sikhs and Mahomed™* 
Iu ethnological traditions aro warlike, A remarkable 
tribe called "Griddles" inhabit the mountains and 
valleys of BarmAwar and the Dhaola-Dhar. They are 
distinguished by a curious head-dress. They seem to 
be the descendants of a Rajpoot tribe which in the 
15th or 10th century immigrated into these mountains, 
and established themselves in Cliumba, HarmAwar, 
and the skirtJof the Dlniola-Dhar. The whole coun¬ 
try, however, . ts full of ethnological groups of great 
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interest, and there are—in the Kulu Valley especially 
—tribes, even villages, quite distinct from the popu¬ 
lations surrounding them, and speaking a totally 
different language of their own* Tea planting has 
not been attempted in the immediate vicinity of 
D&lhousie; it is believed that the climate north of 
Kangra is too severe for that product An on dot to 
produce exists m the B&vi, which is navigable by 
*mussocks ah (skins of bufihloes which are inflated and 
serve to float mils), downward from near thumb a. I 
myself have thus made the voyage to Sirdhona Ghat 
near Madhopore, the head of the Bari Dd&b Canal, in 
four or fi ve hours, whereas it is a journey by the road 
of fifteen to twenty hours at Least 

7- Associated with this circle, but involved in a 
maze of hills and ravines, useful perhaps as indt-pen- 
Liniins rat*. deuft linking posts, wo have the hill forts of Noorpoor 
(3000) and Kotik, whilst Kangra (2,410), and the hill 
station of Bbdgsu (4000) contain garrisons essentially 
self-reliant, which probably also might be available as 
support* to the J ullundur Ddak That of Balhotiaie, 
however* could be thrown across the Beas vid 
Fnthankote even in the rainy season with perhaps 
greater facility than the former could be inarched 
through the somewhat tortuous hilLs lying between 
the Kaugra Valley and the JtiUundur Bdak I do 
not. therefore* insist on these hills as a strategic base; 
suffice if they hold their own and protect their 
settlements, and serve as a sanitarium for settlers. 
This is, perhaps, the very best amongst the numerous 
bill tracts to be enumerated in this series. At present 
(1874) there are, I believe, about two companies of 
jpfm onJ ItlLigig. British infantry in garrison at Kangm, detached from 
Julltmdur, In view to possible contingencies, I think 

* Mn lI nni H, iel the KaIlI Valley o* tfe* Elver PubDttMi. is an 
ample wbtMi mkU.jnm-. arc totally unlikt- those of K&Uil, Lih"ii] T 
or %-ith *Jd u*A even (Lndtteliftd thrffr fungus md can give a* 
of their own origin. 
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shelter might be prepared for the same number of 
volunteers and others The Kangre fortress (2,419) 
would then— as, indeed, It did in all ages—form a 
rallying point or refuge for that country-side in times 
of trouble, and there is ample room within the fortress 
For that purpose, 1 think also sanitary measures such 
as removing some of the decaying and lirdf-rumoLis 
walls, and sloping off the grassy ramps should be 
adopted, I cannot do better titan at this place intro¬ 
duce extracts from Mr. Commissioner Barnes' able 
Settlement Report on the Kangrn Valley and district. 

Extracts from Mr. Burma Report 

of Kangra VaUey, 

" Kangra proper is a long irregular tract of country Kmn Frtpw- 
"running north west and south-east Its extreme 
if length is 108 miles, and average breath 30 miles. 

"The entire superficial contents are 2,700 square miles, 

"Ou three sides it is bounded by native states. On the 
“west flow’s the river R4vi, which divides the district 
“from Jumrnoo territory. On the north a stupendous 
" range of mountains, culminating to a height of 16,000 
"feet above sea level, separates Kangra from the hill 
" principality of Chumba Along the southern frontier 
“lie the level tracts of the Bari and JuUundur Doabs, 
"represented by the districts cf Doenanugger and 
" Hoshiarpore/* 

Para 3d—"In 1781-82 Jje Singh laid siege to Kot. 

" KmigT-LL Throughout the revolution of the preceding 
"30 years this fortress had remai tied in the hands of 
bL th e Moghul Governor, and an idea of the strength and 
“reputation of this stronghold may be gathered from 
J ‘ the fact that an isolated Mahomedm with no resources 
"beyond the range of his guns, could maintain his po- 
""sit.ion so long and so gallantly/ 1 

Fnra, &%—"In March, 184U, a British army occupied soirEmier ^v*n 
' Lahore, and obtained the cession of the JuHundiur K “ ltCTft “ BriUlh 
H Bbab and the bill tract between the Sutlej and the 
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“IlivL And Lera an incident occurred which shows 
“the prestige of die Kangra Fort Notwithstanding 
"our successes, and in despite of the treaty dictated at 
Frr-Li^otfiwt "Lahore, the hili commandant refused to surrender. 

a, The British Resident came up in haste, and Dewan 
“Deenanath, the Minister at Lahore, exercised in vain 
"both supplication and menace- At last—after a delay 
"of two months, when a British brigade had invested 
* the fort, and the plan of attack was actually decoded 
“upon—the resolution of the Sikh governor gave way, 
“and he agreed to evacuate on condition of a free and 
"'honorable passage for himself and his men," 
k-virt m u Was garrisoned by a wing of the 4th Regiment 
"native infantry, who were relieved by a wing of 2nd 
“Hill Regiment from Dhurmsalah on the breaking out 
“of Mutiny/' 

Fa* iUiwi m #J During the Hooka disturbance at Loodianah, the 
" Fort of Kangra was looked to as a place to move to 
“in case of danger* by the tea planters at PaUnmpore. f# 
Vumtuwrain aj Is garrisoned by two companies of Her Majesty's 
“81st Regiment, and half a company of 1st Goorkhas/' 
8 The first extract gives the boundaries of Kangra 
district, The other extracts and notes give something 
of the history of Fort Kangra, It appeals to be well 
suited for becoming the head-quarters of a reserve 
force for the district, should such be formed. Its 
present garrison is two companies of Her Majesty's 
81st Regiment and half a company of Goorkhas, 
There are many native pensioners in the district, the 
majority of whom are Dogras p Rajpoots,, and some 
Goorkhas, who have settled in the neighborhood of 
the 1st Goorkha Regiment At Fallumpore are situ¬ 
ated the tea plantations, and several of the planters 
have served in the army. Fort'Kangra is eight 


* Thj« in an infallible teat of tko vaEuo of iiidt ptwti of vimtogo aa 
anatn^B*. Stick point* tm Mixiltui Fort, AEtuoU, other** 

kbould not lw iliftnmntM or allowed to fall into duftp^ir till other 
rrfwjz* Are eM&hfoked; yet 1 have known the thing dune frequently. 

D.J.F.N. 
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marches by a good cart road from Jullundur, and 
about the same distance from Simla (vid Xadoufi on 
BeaiJ) by a hill road requiring mule carriage. 

Dhrfrma&la (6,111), a pleasant hill station of this 
district—15 miles from Kruigm—is situated on a spur 
of die great Dhaohi Dhar range (16,000), which lowers 
above the Kangra Valloy, and throws out several spurs 
into the valley l»etween DhAnnsAla and Palunpore, 
both of which are situated on spurs. At Bhdgsu 
(4000) is situated the military cantonment of Dli arm¬ 
ada, where a native corps of Tra ill rangers is located 
ft Tlio Kangra (:«W0 to 6000) and Kulu (5000 to 
8000) Valleys present manifold attractions to the 
European settler, and have already been availed of w*. 

to a considerable extent. At present many flourish¬ 
ing tea estates exist in the Kangra \ alley and its 
shirts. The Pallumpore Fair, established for the con¬ 
venience of traders from 1 arkund, Kashgar, anil 
Central Asia, is held in November annually, and 
presents an opportunity of studying the character and 
habits of these races, who appear—alter alt is said 
an intelligent, law-abiding and honest people, as lar us 
my slight opportunities have led me to consider them. ^ i w yj. 
I believe I may indicate this as one of the beat dia- hn n ew ■ ■ 
tn'-ii for a “reserve colony," could land lc obtained, hhUh^ 
though, os aforesaid, its strategic position is ot little u.d-nr. 
value for purposes of imperial defence, yet it is good 
as an inner guard, well sheltered from the probable 
storms of politics and war Kulu, in the basin or 
valley of the Upper Beas, which rises n$Jir the Rotung 
Pass'(13,000 elevation) is peculiarly beautiful It is 
wider than most Himalayan valleys, with wide terraces 
of cultivation. The river runs swiftly (with a fall of 
about 60 feet per mile) but not violently, through a 
“strath” or wide glen, and forms islands at various 
places,fringed with aiders; the higher slopes are crowned 
with deodar, and several kinds of pine m*d oak, whilst 
deodar, tir, elm. alder, poplar; and fruit trees round the 
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villages dot th© terr€~pl&itt of the valley, The ancient 
capital was Hugger, on tho left bank The modern 
capital Sooltanporo K 12 miles lower down. alat> on the 
left bank, is a great mart for traders of tunny provinces, 
and covers a large area of ground 
Tte Bfiu mt.i Kiiie lanr# mountain streams join the Boas as tribu- 

Lki mhEmrtrJu. O “ *.-1... 

taries in this portion of its course, the Parbuttio Is;mg 
the chief, and contributing nearly as large a volume of 
water as the l^eas itself. The Bijoura divides Mundi 
from Kulil, and irrigates several tea plantations. The 
Marali Forest hero extends down the river on both 
banks, and contains some tine deodars, especially around 
the sacred temple of Banna, The Bubboo Pass leads 
into tho Kangta district. From Bcdatb to Larji several! 
tributaries join. Tho U1 River, from the snows of 
Bara Banghil aud the Dhaola Dhar, falls into the 
Boas at Mundi The fall of the Boas here is about 40 
feet per mile, and the river flows smoothly through a 
green and gently sloping plain country. Above this 
river—at Futikol (Goghurdhor)—is the watershed 
ridge between the Beas and U1, and a splendid locality 
for a settlement could there be found. The Sookhdt 
on the loft bank is the nest great tributary, and rises 
in the principality of the same name, from the Sikander 
Dhar (Alexander’s furthest): after this the course of 
the Boas rather increases in swiftness, It receives live 
more tributaries from the Dhaola Dhar through tho 
Kangra Valley, and flown moderately strong at a fall 
of 40 feet per milo. ft then cuts the Sewalik range, 
debouches at Mirthul, turns due west, skirting the base 
of the lower hills, where it loses its Alpine character; 
again turns south, and after a course of 50 miles further 
joins the Sutlej at Hurree-ke-Pattan, the site of the 
great battle of Sobraon in 1840. Total length of the 
Beas is equal to <850 miles, 

TqnpvpUeti. Few who have wandered in this beautiful district, 
viewed its green recesses, surmounted its circumjacent 
hills, or liave climbed the ‘‘J6t'*—the Kuarsi Pass 
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15,000—and peeped into BannAwir (5000 to 8000), 
who have crossed the Bubboo P#f», and travelled into 
Kulii (5000 to 7000), and the valley of the Ideas, but 
will bear me out in flaying that no more delightful 
district exists in India. Indeed, the writer, who has 
personally visited nearly "all," b inclined to give the 
palm to this as the “Arcadia 1 ' of tho tea planter or 
military colonist. Its fertility, especially for tea; its 
great metalliferous wealth, at present all but quite un¬ 
developed; its glorious pine forests and splendid 
scenery, all invite admiration. The Boas forms a fine 
waterway through the country, and an outlet ti >r its 
timber and produce, and drains the basin of the Kulu 
valley. In certain places it may be navigated down- 
wards by the traveller on "mUflBuks,” which have Iron 
defined as buffalo hides inflated, on which a slight 
frame is super-imposed as a raft, as before doscriliod. 

Besides nine large tributaries, every small lateral glen 
pours its tributary stream into tire Beas, and in Kulu 
the sounding cascades gleam on the hill sides as one 
passes along tho roads. Water power to any extent, 
suggestive of industrial avocations such as saw-mills, 
etc, is thus presented. Mines of copper, salt, crystal, 
lead, etc., are known to exist On the whole, if the 
idea of colonization bo once accepted, I should antici¬ 
pate a fine future for this glorious district 

The district abounds in small mountain tarns ore™, 
lakes swarming with fish, .chiefly makdseor. Bears, 
leopards, chamois, hill antelope of many kinds, abound 
in the surrounding hills; whilst the feathered game is 
represented by the jawihir, moonil, koklte, and kiihJj 
pheasants; forming the paradise of sportsmen * The ^ ^ 
area b 1(5,136 acres of waste fond well adapter! lor nutria, 
settlers’ but is hampered by grants and tiefe to villages 

* Sook-tet. asicjJl principality Dr tha regiM, truu^Utlej, oontAiua 
notch CTftW-gpcnai (cWwa) and pheaaanU umumcrttb, bcaldt* 
loopnnla and a tow bean. Socket W awn tOKM the Sutlej ilrtvs 
BeDuparc, wbiertf abo ia * i*ny> 
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mid native holders, A brief historical sketch of Kan- 
gra (2,419) as the capital or centre of this charming 
district has been added 

10, Use small principalities of Mandi (4000), 
Sookhdt (5000), and Nadaun (3000), have scarcely 
been noticed in this sketch, as they possess so little 
military value; they may be regarded as partak¬ 
ing of the general characteristics of the lower Alpine 
Himalayas, and their history is much associated with 
Afictat t ^ at Knttodh dynasty of Kangra, of which they 

were mostly fiefs, Of course the chiefs have their 
genealogical fables, usually carrying their family back 
into the mythic ages * We may regard thorn as 
nearly all more or less related to the Kuttoch family 
m long dominant at Kangm, a sketch of w hich king¬ 
dom will now be given, as including the majority of 
those principalities of the Kohistan of the Punjab—its 
constituentK,+ 

The Fort of Bajra, near Mandi, is 6,168 feet in ele¬ 
vation, This principality contains a good deal of level 
land, which has been availed of by the present chief-— 
an intelligent and culti vated nobleman—for the growth 
of tea and other valuable products. 

Humlagurfi (4477) is another wonderful stronghold 
or e\d dn-&ic of this district, being a fortified valley, 
completely surrounded by mountains, well worth a 
visit. 

Hie traveller has now been carried over tho hills of 
the Sikunder Dbar, near to Alexander's altar*, to Bel- 
aspore—the capital of the small state of Kahloor— 

■ A& an eatain^e nf the «tnvj^u» into which ariueaEral pride 
will conduct tho gBMljgiwi of native chief*, J may instance thflt tlie 
flret K buttock” ii stated to have been created by tho pwiplmtion 
m t,ho f«nh™a t*f the Kangri goddmt ; And to have started itito life 
fully kttnud— Hk* Minerva from tho head of Zmu—a godlike man 
prepared for mighty deeds. Thil Fenidrkablo event occurred 11,000 
igot in the aiirer Ago of mankind. 

t In tho mountunma region* (kljattrat to the Sutlej, and below 
Kandwcr, it hm been compute! that an many u 32 petty TLajahs 
rule email principalities. 
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Cis-Sutlej. Over the Sutlej * we arrive at Simla (TjOM); 
that imperial mountain, which, however, being the 
viceregal summer residence, must be treated of in a 
separate flection. 

HISTORICAL NOTICE OF KANORA 
AND THE ILUTTOCS FAMILY. 

I ] P Kiuttjra (or Xagrkot. as it was anciently called), Bkrtrb 

can doubtless claim a very remote antiquity of origin, 
and may he regarded as having been the seat of ancient 
kings, from times before the Christian era. The Greek 
historians of the period succeeding Alexander the 
Great (325 b.c\) allude to the KohisUtn kingdom of the 
Northern Punjab, then under the Kuttoch dynasty. 

The early Muhomedim invaders appear to have 
overthrown this kingdom, but to haw treated Kangra 
—which nevertheless they plunderer!—with unusual 
consideration, for they restored the great idol in 104* 

ADt; from which date till about 1900 the Hindoos 
continued to rule, in fief to the Alahomed&ns. In 13U0 
jld, Ferozo Shah Toglak again plundered Kangra, and 
seems to have held away there until ] 388 when he re¬ 
ceived ITinco Mahomed Toglak on his flight from Delhi. 

The Emperor Akbar, who conquered Kangra-—cri™ a* few, 

15 80—spared the Knttoek Chief Dhurm Grand* and 


* p l'|j X - Sutlej, tiaitig In the head watena of the MawcirAva L:i,ki s in 
Thibe t, lluwa 230 miles to its junction with thu !>'■ or Spit! 
River (fill of 9,400 feet, or per mile). Thence We^SOnth-WcS t 
fur ISO mik<s to Bfeluporo, with i fall of SO feet per mile. From 
Bel it* pore to Roopiir 100 ntilw* wh^ro it loaves tho hills. Rotipur to 
Loi-di^tyi 120. 50 mile -- 1 further on it receive* the Km at Himv- 

ke-Fftt trt " . cIoac to where the historical battle of SdteaCm Vna fernyht 
1^45. Thence 400 mite a. where it joins the CbohAk Total length, 
l ( J30 m||gL Hero it Li called the M Panjmid, 111 from Ste combining 
the waters of the fvc Punjab rivura, L*l* Sutlej. Chtnflb. Beni, 
Jhelmn, and RAyL It in the 3 Eeaudraa of the Greeks, aunl the Hy- 
p-ujli of Stnvhrt, Mitch history haa been enacted on ita banks. The 
"Makra, 1 'the “Iwfc ritftff" which formerly ran through the Marue- 
thiili (region of death}—.u the ImlLrvn deceit La calleil—to the Runn 
cl Katoh, b by some Stated to have been a channel of the Sutlej. 
Mfthmood and TLmOor both crossed tho Sutlej it Pak Button, the 
principal ferry of those days, Also Ibn Bwtuta the Arab traveller, 
who gives tlic above particular*. 
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restored him. The Emperor Jehangir “took a fency* 
to Kangra, which he named Chota (or Little) Cash- 
mere, and resided there frequently 
The Moghuls (1752 jlb.) were dispossessed of the 
Ahni^ sitsh A6- fort by the Aftghanft or Do* ranees, under Ahmed 
Shah Abthilli, who held it ttll 1783, when the Aftghan 
Governor Taifoota Khan (who was besieged by the 
Siklis at the tune) died, and his followers surrendered. 
It may tend to point the value of Kangra in old times 
to mention that his compatriots had been driven out 
of the Punjab Hi years before by the Sikhs, who, how¬ 
ever. were unable to take the fort thus isolated and cut 
off from all support. They now* however, acquired this 
d last stronghold from the Aflghans, and after several 
changes of hands, bestowed it on Sansar Chand, the 
legitimate chief and descendant of the ancient Kdutoeh 
kings. This chief, by conquest and intrigue during 
the next 20 years, extended his power over nearly all 
the states comprising the ancient kingdom. However, 
he (Sansar Chand) (ire won himself the hostility of the 
Goorkkas, who at that period hold the Keyonthat and 
hill states up to the Sutlej. Called in as allies by the 
chief of Kulu. then at war with Kangra, they overran 
Sansar Chand's country, and plundered the Kangra 
Valley, but w T ere unable to take the fortress. Riinject 
Sing came to its support, and the Goorkhas retired 
A.p. Li33. Run- across the Sutlej. Runjeet Sing thus became master 
Ji * 1 h|n *‘ of the situation* took nearly the entire kingdom, leav¬ 
ing the Kuttoch chief only the Fort of Kangra and 
a few villages to support the garrison: eventually, 
on the death of Samar Chand, the principality was 
absorbed in the Sikh kingdom, and so remained till 
the date of the war with the British on the Sutlej in 
1846, when Kangra lapsed to the British, The Sikh 
Governor holding out, a force under Sir H. 1L WhtvW 
advanced to its capture, and on a battering train 
arriving the fortress was surrendered, and has since 
remained in possession of the British, and been gar¬ 
risoned by our own troops. 


( s» ) 
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SIMLA, 


w IT H ITS N ElG H BOU HI N G STAT10 XS. 
THE KEYONTHAL, 

and basins of the stjtlej and girl 


Simla (7.034), K as Arm (0,335), Sub ate tr (4,253), 
DUGSHAJ (G a lOO) r JtTTOGH (7.300), ETC. 



may be defined as a block of hill territory between the ** * cri J^: 
Sutlej and the Gin, properly nut above 15 miles square, 
at a general elevation of 5000 feet It formerly com- 
prised several small bill estates—such as K ah lour, 

Theog, Ghoond, and Kdte r and “marched 13 with Sinnour. 

It comprises an area of 5 S G7G acres, and its district, as 
roughly dotted in the sketch map, a further 15*000. 
making a total of 20,G7b acres of land for settlors. 

The Key outbid refuge thus defined is artificial, and its 
limits os given are about 40 miles square. It is now, 

I believe, in Fatti&lfl territory T but it is surmised 
that It might be easily resumed by amicable con¬ 
cession from the PattiAla chief; and cam prising as 
it does some of our most important lull stations, 
clustered round the summer seat of Government— 

Simla—would form, in my judgment, an admirable 
site for a large central "Refuge" or "Reserve Circle." 

This district was overrun and garrisoned by the 
Goorkhas early in the present century (!HG9) + The 
stronghold of Maloixn,* which under their brave 
commander, timer Singh Thappa, they defended long 
against the * British force” under Qchterlony in ISIS, 


* Mukuin, m the principality of Kfchloar, is about 4,450 fwt 

vaEion. it capitulated to Sir U ftehtii rl ony on the 15tb May* ISIS. 
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h included in the area of the Keyonth&L This 
country, together with the adjacent State of Sirmour, 
was conquered by Feroze Shah Togbskt King of Delhi, 
about I 379, arid remained tributary for some time to 
the Emperors of Delhi. 

2, The foregoing group of lull stations presents an 
re*™ Aggregation of military posts forming, in the main, an 

excellent strategic site, dominating the entire Cis-Sutlej 
States, and the north-west provinces Trans-Jumna; as 
indeed was exemplified during 1857* when troops were 
hurried to Delhi, and deployed on the plains of the 
north-west during the height of the hot and rainy 
season; in short, no river presents any obstacle to such 
a military development* I would remark, however, 
that a central M refuge" for the Impediment* and 
families of this district is desirable. Tbe so-called 
“Simla panic" of 1857, when this district was denuded 
of troop, was doubtless weak, and may be sneered at 
as even pusillanimous, but after all may be accepted 
as the index to a necessity recognised in the hour of 
danger and trouble. That much-vilified writer Maclu- 
avolli, has said “There is no better fortress for a prince 
than the affection of the people/' nor, as regards the 
hill tribes, did that fail us m the perilous year 1857* 
1 would counsel the salient points of this lull district 
being strengthened We must consider it as a valuable 
strategic or tactical base, bearing the same relation 
to the north-west provinces and Cifir-Sutloj States, as 
Cashmere lias been described as doing towards the 
Dents of die Pun jab ; and it is even more practically 
effective to that end for reasons mentioned above, viz. 

-—die non-intervention of troublesome intersecting 
rivers or mountain ridges. 

3. If the visitor to Simla will take the trouble to 
walk out as far as the exterior road round “Observatory 
Hill/' find look well at the panorama, he cannot fail to 
recognise the ridge of the basin of KeyonthaJ, here 
proposed oh one of the great central refuges of the 
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country, which, moreover, north-west, contains that 
strong mid interesting position of Msdoun, held by 
tho fioorklm so obatinately, ns before mentioned, 

4, A few brief notes on the stations already 
mentioned and embraced within this area, would com¬ 
plete and supplement tho description of the strategic 
features and military positions of this district Tho 
united garrisons—including volunteers—may be esti¬ 
mated at 300G or 4000 men.* 

5, It has to be mentioned that a Military Asylum, 

containing anno 500 children, is included In the area ^•% 
of the Key-mthAL What a ‘hostage to fortune." and »™£* £ 

how necessary a refuge in Lhc hour of peril with such 

a gage for victory! Mcglcct in forming judicious 
refuges at points throughout the land may yet, if not 
rectified, prove tho ruin of our cause in the perilous 
times to come. What better summer employ for the 
soldiers of this garrison than to entrench this line 
"camp of KeyonthsJ"—containing so much value— 
with redoubts,*ate., at certain, strategic points! 

This, then, after Cashmere and Dalhoiisie, I would 
select as a second great bulwark of Northern India— 
a veritable intpetrt. 

U. A few words as to tho natural features of this 
fine district, and we may pass ml Who that has "***»»- 
visited Simla can forget its pine-covered hills and 
cultured valleys, gleaming away far below tho moun¬ 
tain sides into tho misty “straths" and purple glens 
and gorges; its flush of rhododendron forest and 
itroves of oak and ilex, its wild Bowers and breezy 
ridges—haunts of the chikbr. The glory’ of novelty 
has long since faded from the writer’s mind, and he 
finds it difficult to impart to his words the enthusiasm 
of yoiuli ns formerly felt on viewing these fair mountains 


* Thera i» * Hiitiill regiment at cadi of the It&tiana—l»Sgahai tun! 

satmlha—a dtpM of 000 man at * 1 regiment at 

Sinilth with n battery of uiouiiUia artillery' at Jutigh 
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so as graphically to paint the scene,* The northern 
road conducts the traveller to still finer scenery in the 
' interior 11 as the country outaide Simla is called The 
forest of Nakimda is almost unique even in the Hima¬ 
layas, and b filled with koklis, and kdlej pheasants; 
and chik6r are abundant everywhere, Tlie true water¬ 
sheds are on the Shimkun and Huttoo Ridges, where 
rise tlie Giri and die Babur, and this may be held to 
form nearly tlie northernmost limit of the KeyontMf, 
as a few miles further on takes one into the valley of 
the Sutlej. Here one of the oldest established tea 
estates—the Berkley—b to be seen. I am not aware 
that tea, as a speculation, has been very successful m 
these hills, as few, if any, other gardens are to be 
found- Breweries flourish; saw-yards might pay. 
Farms for rearing live stock for tlie Simla market 
have been found a success, and various branches of 
arboriculture are fairly successful There is one 
source of profitable Labour that one day may possibly 
lead to vast developments beyond all present thought 
cM-i finai'd,ijLj r and calculation—I mean gold; it probably exists, but 
SB^JSF except slight washings in some of the mountain 
SiS^iIrdSffi streams and ravines, has not been scientifically 
searched for. The matrix—“the father and mother of 
gold” as the pyrites are called—have been noted by 
tried projectors, metallurgists, and travellers, Here 
and there the gypsum crops out under the very feet 
of the traveller almost on the high roads. Reports 
have been submitted to Government on this head, hut 
it is behaved it is not desired to encourage the idea of 
"diggings" so near to placid, imperial Simla, where, if 
rfl may be so bold as to assert it, the traditionai drag is 
jLDitmrfEju applied to progress of this kind, m calculated to 


■ As regards llie social upsets o\ Simla, they must ha left to tho 
tnvTellgr, n&vclitt, or social critic. Wba, of the rtyiitu could 

not draw tin hia memory for romilUtOtiliefeS vt old Simla, Queon iaf 
Indian “Watering places!" 11 lU provmciftl magnate* and little great 
men, its oaotic tw4lldoni d and dab dice main Mud female \ Let them 
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attract tie "interloper 11 —that dreaded and objection¬ 
able being—whose ‘WmwwT&m is scarcely recognised 
by a large cfoea of Indian magnates* In the years to 
come, however, the haro cry of justice against our¬ 
selves which has lately been board in the land, in 
behalf of tiie poor whites and Eurasians, will have to 
be considered of as a grave question. These classes 
might, perhaps, ore it be too late, be worked up into 
the defensive system of a Ituidwelir or ^reserve," nth 
vexiUv, which it is one of the objects of these pages to 
suggest. 

7, Here, if anywhere, under the eye of Government, 
might the experiment be tried. The Lawrence Asy- 

him here seems to demand a word of nodes. The «wm>3 >mi. 
instruction of the children at the SunAwer Asylum La 
agricultural and handicraft trades might perhaps bo 
more fully developed The writer of this paper was 
instrumental in collecting the hist batch of children 
ever sent to the SunAwer Asylum in 1847, under the 
auspices of that great and humane man Sir Henry 
Lawrence, and can assert that such a development of 
its scope would not be dissonant from the “founder's" 
aims and wishes, Sir Henry even advocated "hill 
colonisation," and would have been glad to see colonies 
established in the Himalayas Ktib-vexillo. 

8, Localities for such are to be found in the country ^ llftaitaa 
of KeyonthAl—as defined in this paper-—especially on bue«’b>vh»«w 
its eastern boundary as far ns the Xhnnkun Bulge, il ivHiStr Hif J^i 
which is the dividing watershed of N.W. Hindoetan; 

rivers rising on its fci. and EL side fell into the Fa bar. 

Tome and Jumna, and so into the Ganges and Bay 
of Bengal; whilst those rising on its N. and W. side 
find their way into the Sutlej and Indus, and so to the 
W, ocean. This Ehunkmi ridge, in fact, which extends 
from Mount Huttoo to the Cher Mono tain, may be 
considered as the "great divide s or water-parting 
between the basins of the Ganges and Indm A 
ghmoc at the Map of India will shew that hereabouts 
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a decided baud or angle occurs in the inferior Hima¬ 
layas; the mountains N. and W, trending away north 
wards, whereas south of this point a decided turn 
eastwards k exhibited The Chdr Mountain thus 
occupies a very important point from a geodistic 
point of view, as it h in fact the very pivot* of the 
inferior watershed from which the rivers of upper India 
originate Its geological structure also is peculiar, 
d r From about tins point, a very decided tilt oust- 
wards is observable in all the affluents of the Ganges, 
which have a decided inebriation to seek year by year 
a more eastern channel The following elevations of 
points near their debouchment fretn the hills will 
establish this.f 

Sehanmpore on the Jumna, 1002 feet above sea level 
Moradabad „ Kdligunga, GOO 

Goruckpore „ GOgra, 4-00 , r 

Rungpore „ K5si, BOO „ 

(i wai pdra „ BrMimipootrit 112 rf 

The Teeata, which formerly fell into the Ganges, now 
falls into the BrahmApoetri. 

IQ. Beyond Phigoo eastwards, the area of the 
KeyontMl extends as far as the Slmnkun Ridge 
(7,500) which forms the western boundary and water¬ 
shed line of the basins of the Giri and Pabur, the 
latter being the westernmost, tributary of tho Jumna, 
which it joint in the Duhra Dun below the continence 
of Lbe Tense. The whole course of the Giri may be 
traced from this point. The Fabnr descends from the 
Burenda Pass, with a full of 250 feet per mile, and 


* In the upper or main axis of tla-e Uimalayu, the watanrttfel may 
be sought in the mountains above tho a cm roes of the G&tlgra and 
Jumna {a vast knot of inuunttm whore also the Endue anil Sutlej 
originate) the Kailds {or Olympus) of Hindoo geodiaU, [On tliia 
subject nee further on.] 

+ Tba Nupftl rivtra alan alt trend towards the east, Graving an 
obUijtiu tli|i <uui twAnld: prsMjf of winch the ole vatic nit of a few 

points on the liver* fro in north to louth have been given above. 
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joins tike Touso at Timi (3000), The valleys of the 
Giri and Tonse —in Sirmoor territory I believe — con¬ 
tain tine broad river terraces of cultivation of from 
200 to 400 feet in width, covered with crops. The 
Tease rises in Kederkduta (12,780). The river slopes 
rise 2,800 to 3,000 feet above the river bed, and are 
covered with deodar and pine, also sisso, olive, apricot, 
walnut, almond, rioe, barley, poppy, tobacco, and 
millet. The affluents of the Jumna an* peculiarly 
rapid; too much so for facility for floating timber to 
tho plains, otherwise splendid forests exist in GurhwAl 
and Sirmoor, The mountains on this watershed are 
tho “Chftr" mountain about 12,000 feet elevation, and 
"Huttoo 1 ' (10,000), in the latter of which spring the 
head waters of the Girl This conducts ua beyond 
Keyonthal into tlie basin of the Jumna, where we Hnd 
the large new station of Chakratn. 
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SECTION V. 



t-HAKKATA (tiJOO), MrSSOOHrE (6,600), AND LaNIHH R 
(7,300). The Dm ra Dun (£s47) h an i> Western 
C imm&ih ((Moo to 10,000). 



E have now fairly entered into the Himalayan 


t * watershed and the fluvial basins eb-niveau, 
which receive its drainage into the Gangetic Valley. 
The sketch ump will show the fluvial systems be¬ 
tween the Jumna and Brahmapootra better than, any 
description 1 can well give, These embrace all the 
countries of the Himalayas—GurhwAl, Ktmmon T NepAI, 
Sikh i in—l>etwoen those extreme ai fluents of the Ganges, 
and the Alpine basins through which they escape to 
the plains and so into the Ganges and its delta; as also 
the subsidiary or czs-mvean watershed ridges which 
di vide them. Each of these basins may be held to 
have its own tutelary glacier, out of which the head 
waters of the main stream and most of its tributaries 
emerge,—those glaciers are mostly found on the main 
axis of the ifimalayan range. 

This axis may be estimated at a general elevation of 
2G h OOO feet; many of its peaks exceed 23,000 feet, and 
possibly a dozen are over 25,000 feet m elevation. This 
gigantic wall of granite and basalt must undoubtedly 
be regarded as the main Himalayan axis, and, though 
it is cut in some few places by rivers such as the 
Sutlej, whose sources are trans-niveon. it may be held 
as extending as far north-west as Cashmere before it 
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turns due north into the Pandang or Emodtis of 
ancient geography. Some geodi&es» indeed, affect to 
find the Himalayan axis beyond the Pushes in Thibet* 
near the Sampoo (BrAlmiipootri) watershed, and that 
ot iht Indus nortlLgwesL On an extended view of the 
question, however, l would suggest for consideration 
that the broken plateau of Great and Middle Tinlnjt 
may h&id Llie eitme relation to the Himalayan chain 
as the inner Syhoodm slopes, and the broken 
country of the Deldmti do to the Western < diauts,— 
the ancient littoral of India before the waters of the 
primeval ocean had rolled “into one place** by succes¬ 
sive cfitaclysms, lirst from the great Asian, and next 
from tl*} great Indian plateau, into its present level; 
in othw wurds, I hold that the Himalayan chain wa^ 
the prinseval littoral of Thibet,* and that the SyhiKxlriJi 
or Wescrn Ohauta formed the littoral of ancient India, 
the modern (Amean being a strip of sea beach—after¬ 
wards tplioavad—formed by the receding waters of the 
modem Indian Ocean. I refrain from detailed argu¬ 
ments ti support thb theory, nor am I qualified for 
much ctatroversy on the point, but I think there are 
grounds, v from geological and other existing dauv, to 
support rids theory of the geodesy of the Indian peniii- 
sulMhicli I here only suggest as a speculative question: 
a digram will on this point also, best explain my 
mealing. [See Section X para. G.] 

Further on, marginal sketches of the profiles of the 
Tlimilayas from the M Tartu or PI i a bur" to the CaeUdr 
or jpcta-mvi^m track will tie given; this may suffice 
to Iring us to the immediate coils hie rati on of the 
statons on the subsidiary ridges <tt watersheds named 
in fre index of this series of papers. 

—£—■ * . ■— -■— — - ~ . ~~ — 

f fhe miter ffhiiAlayM arc moatlv atmtilifltt n^Lt. milienting Water 

ttt.bH, ami ■Itbeugii Uig f^yh^Midria raai^io Lh {rltutAtiiu, tho Jiwmng &T 
tv tu Hiirt, tbDu^li primitive, inJicatcb ■ob-DM|UtftUR actioit. 

If . 1 1 iH i h i:i • Jibiilh hftve foqjiil iu lln: Hiiuala.yjuf ;it ah elc- 

Atiim. of 18,000 fe*t‘"— Lyel). 

(U) Tbs Mb 1 "in of Ltabrm awl Suwiliki art ttpp*r wiiacuii*, ami 
ion tail l iisarim 1 : ud juduatrat fo&tita 
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turn la Um tmin 

v£ like I mrm ^ 


2. Ghakr&tn (0*700), is a station situated between the 
Toiise find the Jiiniim, on the spurs of the Deobund 
mountain, it has its point tfappui at Sahinmport on 
the Punjab and Delhi Railway. Being situated within 
the basin of the Jumna, it belongs to that grrup of 
subsidiary spur ridges whence issue the western afflu¬ 
ents of the Ganges. It, however, approximates h point 
of distance (as the crow flies) to the Cis-Sutlej it Key- 
onthal base described in the last section, It thus 
forms a connecting link with Mttssaorio and Lcndour 
aonw the Giri and Tense—tributaries of the Jmrna— 
which is crossed 23 miles below Chakr&tA, on tin verge 
of the Western l)fin of Dehm 

3l The Station of Chakrdta is described in Trgono- 
metrical Series No, 4 ft (four miles to the inch),which 
gives the topography of the district, but a rough plan of 
the station and its environs would obviate a riOro de¬ 
tailed description The tthakrdta Cantonment isrii ruled 
into three sites,* and intended to accommdate as 
many regiments. The sketch also shows the iommu- 
nication of this station with the plains md tto Timlie 
Pass over the Sewjklika The road crosses tli Jumna 
at Kolai, near the foot of the hills 23 miles frmi Ghnk- 
r^ta, and so leads through the Dun over the Yimlio 
Pass and A sun River to Sahamnporc on the Punjab 
and Delhi Railway, its present garrison (1874)ls 27 
officers and 87® men—Her Majesty's 8th (Rig's) 
Regiment It occupies a fine site on a spur o the 
Deobund Mountain, which is about throe miles rim l 
barracks, and between 9000 and 10,000 feet elcvdioix 
Another road passes through the Western Tm of 
Dehro, which also forms another outlet to the pL 
vid Debra and die Lai I Durwaza Pass to Roork 
11 lc Tonsef joins the Jumna near KolsI, and the 


tee. 

iiri 


(1) At {kftbrfnn sic* one Urilinh regiment (2) Kiiil£ttA rita tl| 
Lifutaur depftt f3j CM min «it<5 Ohc British ngtttwDt, 
t The Tonu in the Sai^bt a tfrain at the jxiint of confluence. M 
mei near the source of the JaamA at an etovitkni of IS.TSU feat 
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a few miles lower down. On the tributaries of the 
latter is situated the site of ancient Sirmoor. The 
outer hills of this district ure ehieHy composed of 
slates, covered by sandstones and thick beds of lime¬ 
stone, intruding oven into the plutonic formation of 
the higher peaks. 

4. We now come to Mussoorie (0,000) with Landoitr luij- 

(7,350). TIiis grand group of stations dominates tlie ^iln. 1 
Ml* Dun, and guards the Dbabas for as Allahabad 

It was, i believe, the first settled of all the Himalayan 
Sanitaria; it is situated on the southern boundary of 
British GurhwJd, on tho edge of the far-famed Debra 
Dun. The Muscsorie ridge constitutes, in fact, tho 
boundary of Gurhwal and Dehra L>bn_ Tlie Debra 
Dftn is considered to contain 750 square miles up to 
tho Sew&lik range, of which the Sewalik forests com¬ 
prise 200 square miles. The Fusses arc the Timlie 
(3,153), and Molmn (3,059). The Ganges enters die 
IMn at Tttpdbun. The watershed between the Eastern 
and Western Dun is at Itajpore (4,500). The former 
is swampy, the latter dry. The wells on die watershed 
are deep. Inhabitants— Brahmins, Rajpoots nf various 
castes, Rah writs, Bisht, and Khasia, Ttiars, and Geo- T n* twin lao 
jtvrs. Tlie history of the Dun is much associated with 
that of Gurhwal, of which, indeed, it formed an ancient 
appanage. 

5. The country of Gurhwal—in size about 90 miles e^nj^uSi i» 
by GO, and extending from the Himalayan peaks to 

the plains of Dehra Dim-—comprises some of the 
loftiest peaks* in the whole of the Himalayan chain, 
but the ranges slope down into hot valleys, the country 
being intersected by the deep chasms of the Alaknunda, 
the Tn im, the Fabur, tlie Bhagirutti, and many other 
streams which feed the great rivers Ganges and Jumna. 

The river Xiltim (or Jdtmivi), which rises in Thibet in 
the, district of Chungsa in Chaprang, penetrates the 

* -lltm»OOtn« P STf.&Gfl; K^emlEh, 23,06^ unJ the average height 
ol this put of tbe H ituaEaya range, = 50,000- 
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Himalaya, and joins the Bhigimtti or tma Ganges. It 
is in fact the remotest source or feeder of the river 
f langes. The Xiti river, however, (or Dhtml!) is some¬ 
times oonsidfired from its siae and lengt h of course to 
be the principal branch of the Gauges. The Niti Pass 
extends along the banks of this river, and is estimated 
at considerably over Ui.OOU feet elevation; the chasms 
of this river gorge are stupendous, the river descending 
seven thousand feet in seven miles. The Eurrenda 
puss to tlie Sutlej is also over 15,000; nevertheless, 
armies have crossed both these lofty passes into Gur- 
hwal; and even entire tribes emigrating from the 
highlands of Middle Thibet have entered India by 
these lofty side doors. 

d. The ancient history of GurhwiU La not dearly 
uSST* rfto kloown ; h is believed that tlie inhabitants are across 
between a rugged dan from Central Thibet and the 
Khasia or aboriginal women of tills range; they are a 
stunted, poor looking race, without much spirit The 
patriarchal system prevailed till about live centuries 
ago, when the various dans were consolidated into 
One Raj by an energetic spirit from the plains of India, 
whose posterity acquired considerable territorial power, 
extending over parts of Kumaon and the Dehm Din. 
In a.d. 1N03— Purdoonum Ssh, u doscemLint of this 
worthy, being Rajah—the country was invaded bv the 
Goorkhas, tlie Kajah was slain in battle in attempting 
tti oppose them, and the entire country was subdued 
and overrun by tire Goorkhaa, who reduced the popu¬ 
lation to slavery, Slieo Duraon Sab, son of the lost 
Rajah, fled the country, but in 1SI5 when the British 
assumed the Suzerainty of the country, lie was rein¬ 
stated in a portion of the territory of Ms ancestors, 
the Debra lMn and Eastern GurliwAl falling to the 
British, 

7. Landour (7,-150). erowning the ridge and con- 
taining a c onvale s cent d cpAt of 000 men* forms ll 


* U 1 thieve, in contemplation to hh>v„ thb dflp&t to Chnfcrftn. 







Tit? Hhntiktyan W<tte^hfds ontf Ga/ngeHc Jit rain. 7o 

grand position on the creat of tho tirst rrinEfe of the h wy». 

ZY* *i _ L ® *t*-'r»£ fwLcjpatOc 

Himalayas, which hero nse rather abruptly from the 

valley of Dehra J hm. The hills thence rise gradually ^t-Lir. 

* O *r |Qg T4I1 MlhJr nlHt» 

over suoo&sivo groups of ranges and valleys inland tofcrwtum. 
Gimgoofcrie (13,000) and Jumnootrie (13*000), sources 
of the Ganges and Jumna, Londonr in fact domin¬ 
ates the far-filmed Uehm Dim. also Tfri (3 K 400} + the 
capital of thirhwAl W. (4000 to HOOQ), and N.W 4 
KumKon (4000 to 7000), handour and Mussoorie in 
themselves are not capable of much expansion,. though 
guarding many sites that are so. In Dehra Dtln we 
have t\ glorious site for colonial developments, and in 
It and Kumaon the Indian tea interest finds one of its 
moat, important centres. The "strategic position” of 
Landour, after that which has been defined as the 
Keyonthftl refuge circle, is not. only locally defensive 
of its dependencies, but also occupies an important 
site from an imperial point of view. Not only does it 
command its own lovely volley of the Thin and the 
rich forest lands embraced by the interesting Scwalik 
ranges, and the holy hinds of the Ganges and Jumna, 
but strategically defends the “Dijab” :is fur oven as 
Allahabad, and supports the districts of Dude and 
Kohdkund Much might be written by the Indian 
student and ethnologist on this interesting theme, but 
it falls not within the scope of this paper to enter on 
such subjects, nor has the history of this country any 
source of interest independent of the general history 
of Hind&OHtdn * a term specially applicable to the 
Ddah of the Ganges and Jumna, the—"Land of Bnij,” 

& Dominated by the watershed of this mountain rti* D n n 
system, lies the lovely valley called 11 Delira Dftn/ 1 which 


I Lnfui* that the ww»t of *Jnhm lor the inc^ukng dfitmuiilEi -of Musaocirie 
biu-: tt-L-ti the chief torn-iny canws for th is. 

* The term HintlooflUn i* mote ip&aiUy applied to thu pro vinca 
of the north west, Although Ie*a uxiutly often Applied to the whole 
of tho liulLan x^ntkiaillik llhid&rjrfh’in. u eaftEnii^ly Mr pluw tifl&r 
Hhdood : hefiCti Ehriiugboiit theao papera I hfc-te inUed luiiog it && 
m toon for Indio, of which it j* A rtiCqgEkhttd province only. 
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is bounded on the north by tho Hunalnyas, south by the 
Hcwldik range, oust by the river Ganges, and west by 
the river Jumna. The eastern drainage is by the rivers 
Songii and Soosowd into the Ganges; the western by 
the Assam and its tributaries into the Jumna; the 
to™ of l>ohrci being on the ridge forming the water¬ 
shed between them, and on which, m has been already 
stated, is also situated Raj pore at the higher etui of 
tho spur. Tbo Sew&lika may bo hold to form a scone 
of forests, in which tho wild elephant, tiger, and other 
heavy game mam unrestrained Its geology and ex¬ 
tinct fauna are well known to tho paleontologist by tho 
labours of Falconer, Cautley ete r It h in the upper 
mioeene, and forms a unique and highly interesting 
arena (or investigation. Iteiaantic and interesting 
points abound, and tho picturesque aspects of tins 
lovely valley are attractive in many ways. 

Amongst the hills forming the north-east boundary 
of Dcdira Diin, seven miles from the town of Debra, 
situated in a deep and romantic glen of the Sough 
river, are found tho dropping caves of SauwlhAra, 
where stalactites and petrifactions of remarkable char¬ 
acter are to bo Been. To the south-east extremity of 
the Dun is the celebrated HurdwAr, near to where the 
Ganges debouches on to the plain. 

The area of the valley is about Q v Vt8 square miles— 
430,000 aores—with a sparse population of about 50 
to the square mile 

il "To sum up, die prospect U holds out to the 
settler is this: that at an elevation of 2,300 above sea 
level, with a mean summer temperature of 88*, and a 
winter temperature of 57 s (total mean 72**5), and a 
yearly rainfall of 80 inches; sheltered alike from the 
parching blasts of an Indian hot season and the cut¬ 
ting cold of winter, he finds a picturesque and lovely 
region abounding in timber and water-power, and a 
fertile soil when cleared, with the pleasant and health¬ 
ful hill stations of Mussoorie anti handour close at 
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hand; abundance of forage for cattle, and no lock of 
game for sport; excellent roads and outlets to pro¬ 
duce: combined, however, with a doubtful Lenure of 
land." 


HISTORICAL NOTICE. 

10. Of the early history of the Dun little is known; 
the mythic kingdom of Kidurkiind included the Dfln 
and Sewaliks (abode of Shiva), and is fabled to have 
been the arena of the ware of the gods and Titans, 
preceding the satya or gulden age. Here, also, in 
Brahmintcal times, came EULma and Lutchmun to do 
penance tor the death of RavAna, the Moliim King of 
I jmkft . Here also came the five Pandaus on the 
pilgrimage to the graves of KedemAth.* Krishydpa, 
the divine founder of Cashmere, is said to have feasted 
the gods here; also to have created the Sooswa river— 
or mf-lier Nagdebill the peak from whence it flows— 
on which the serpent (nag) Baht rum did penance, and 
so became “lord of the Dun,“ But it were tedious to 
enter further on the local myths of the valley. The 
I) tin is stated to have lain desolate for many ages, till 
wandering pastoral tribes — BrinjAros and others— 
attracted by its fertility, settled there, and subse¬ 
quently it was colonized from Gurhwal, and became 
an appanage of that Raj. 

11 In A.P. 1079 Sultan Ibrahim, die son of iu nauirjr « 

i Ts. ■ bUthTlHl LUn** 

Hasaood of Gliuzni, is said to have overrun the l)un 
and visited Dehra, In a.d. lGiS-GQ Prince Sulim an 
Sheko marched through the Dhu in progress to join 
his father Ddra at Lahore, and took refuge with 
Prithee Sing, Rajah of Gurhwal, but was delivered to 
Aurungzdbe by the Rajah, who received a grant (or 
sunnml) of the Dun in consequence. This, however, 
may be regarded as a gift of the recipient’s own pos¬ 
session, as the submission of the Gurhwal Rajah to 
the Emperor appears to have been merely nominal. 


* KMomtth Peak, SAOM left. 
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Futeh Hail or .Sing, grandson of Prithee Slug, invaded 
I hi bet by tile Xiti Puss, and exacted tribute from tlie 
Deb Rajah. In his reign the descendants of the SikJi 
Guru Nanak (1661) took up their abode in the Dim, 
and died there; hence the Sikhs have since always 
gravitated towards Hurd war in consequence; it is to 
them holy ground From about, this period till An. 
175 1 .* the Dhu appears to have enjoyed much pros¬ 
perity, epecially under Rani Kumavrtti. "whose palace 
was At Nagsidh," the (supernatural) Niga capital 
already mentioned. In juix 1757* Nujeeb-u-dlowla (or 
Niyeeb Khan), lender of tho Rohdlas of Seharunpore, 
invaded the Dim and defeated Prateap Sah, who be¬ 
came tributary to the Rruhillas. ftfujoeb hliau assumed 
the government of the Dun, introduced Mahomedan 
colonises, and "fostered all men." He died in 1770, 
and die cliiefs of Gnrhtt&l soon undid his good; 
anarchy ensued, till at length — about 1784 —an 
invasion of Sikhs under Bughal Sing]; overran the 
fidiL Ahout tliia time Purdoonian Sah came to tho 
throne. Tlie anarchy of the kingdom continued; rob- 
ijors and adventurers of all sorts roaming at pleasure, 
looting the land, find exacting mail The Sikhs 
especially extorted tribute from the Rajah, Rajputs 
and Goojurs also, pouring through the Timlie and 
Mohun Passes, crossed the SewaUks. Tlie GurhwAI 
Rajah began to give away jagkeers and villages to 
escape pillage, and. in fact, about this period the whole 
Dun w as in this w ay alienated from the Gurhwi! lUj; 
m 1787 the Poondti Rana actually obtained the whole 
Dun in fief as a forced dowry of tlie Rajah's daughter. 
In 1786 the Rohilks again invaded tho Dim, sacked 
Indira, and acted the iconoclast. Tlie Rajah Purdoo- 
man Sah allied himself to die Mahrattas; the usual 
results followed, and tlie latter plundered tho country 
(1800), which in fact at this period belonged to non, . 
but was freely roamed by freebooters, and the arena „f 

* 1744 aoeaniiog to attwr mtWiti**, 
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every intrigue and outrage. At length—about 1790 t .JJ n 
— the GoorldiAs took Almor&h* and having secured c ™ >j 
themselves in Kumiiou* advanced westwards into 
GtnhwAl, and finally overran the Dhn in a.d, ISO-I¬ 
IS. Aw regards the united country of Gnrhw&l, it 
is stated that in the titno of Piirdooman Sah r the last 
Rajah, who foil in buttle against the Goorkhas, it had 
lieen divided into 22 pergunnabi for more than 
S.700 years—each independent of the other—till, con¬ 
solidated by m energetic Rajpoot of Ah mods bad, 
named Rhag-Dhiint, who united them into one king¬ 
dom under the Ch and pore Rajah, and subsequently ' 
deposing him* seized the kingdom himself and assumed 
the title of Rajah of GurhwsJ (the country of fortresses % cadum tw- 
Other accounts state that Kanak Pal of Dkar founded —fiMniJert tv s 
the slate, which consisted of o± (instead of 22) porgun- 
nabs. These two, however, somewhat varied accounts 
agree m ihe main fact that a branch of the great Pal 
family uf Rajpoots reigned some 40 generations. Wo 
may approximately assign the colonization of Gnrkw&l 
to about the 7th century b.u., and probably Scythian 
irrigations may have at times partially overrun or 
colonized its northern frontiers. At any rate Bikrarn- 
ajeet, dm great King of ALalwa, is said to have ex polled 
an eruption of such invaders, rc o7. and reestablished 
the Pal dynasty which had been overthrown by 
Sakaditya, King of KumKoa Those Indd-Scytliians 
—fragments apparently of the ruins of ancient Media 
or Rictiia—are stated in the 44 Rajah Taring!ni 1? to 
have conquered as far as Delhi, which together with 
the Dim, long remained desolate,* 


B A* regard! thfl origin ofthe wonl I Mbr-fi Dfto, Farabi* fltatw thru, 
alboiit a , ij- I£00 Sultan Ibrahim* »oii yf .MahjkxhIh ctmrJi,4 u* n plum 
in the hill* i?aESel DiAm, the iciluhEt^rit* of which 
originally fi\m Ktirjrtesi^ but a doubt r«.ts cm the oKiWt iclcratitv 
of thk with the mix Lem D^br-A, which uwuiu m morooy&r attzibiitabla 
Id ttie f;mt ef its buiag tbe Deb™ nr burying jiUcti \\i tJ^mru SUin 
R*y« -A I>ilioru SaiuI. The wim| [)(\n i* probably iduiitical with the 
l.'dtie ,l diiue p IF ,e Jooi«, M er "downs.” 
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j:j. As has been stated, Furdoanaftii Sah, Rajah of 
Gurhwftl, who bad recovered the Dim, was defeated 
and slain by the Goorkhos in 180& From that date 
br Lh« to the wax with tlie British in 1815, the Goorkhas 
converted it into a sort of depot or reserve base for 
their operations westward—for which it is not badly 
situated. In 1SI5 the British, however, declared war, 
and soon afterwards invented the valley. They received 
ti check at KnJinga, where Gillespie fell, but eventu¬ 
ally prevailed The D&n has since remained British 
territory, and enjoyed that immunity from war and 
misfortune which constitutes no history. 

From Tm (2,278). the ancient capitol of GurhmU, 
the ridges between Mussoorie and the Bhftginitti 
are clothed with moron oak. The cheer (R longifolia) 
commences at Samsoo 20 miles above Ttri r and ex¬ 
tends up to 5000 feet elevation as far as Jliala, Box, 
yew, and cypress, prevail at Jh£k. where the river 
bends suddenly to the east towards tiungootrie. The 
great deodar forests and the red (pencil) cedar extend 
24 miles; with fir and beech also up to the snow. 
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KUMAON, EAST GFRHWAL, 


[■woo to mo} 


(5000 to lO.OOOi 


AND THE OANGETH; BASIN, CONTINUED 
NAINEE-TAL (0,400), RANIEHET iTOOO), 
ALMORA (5,400), LOHARGHAT (5*500), AND 


PITORAGARH {6,600), 



CM AON (the land of the tortoise)* associated with 


AV Earii Gurhuxif (the land of fortresses* or steep 
places ?, may bo considered the very nidus or cradle of 
HindookuL Amidst or beyond the snowy peaks 
which bound it north and east is found r Kailas/* 
the Olympus of the Hindoos, whence issue the great 
rivers Indus and Ganges, Sutlej and Brahmapootra; 
whilst on the forest-covered banks of the “Surjoo” (or 
KiKgunga) which rises in the same mountain, tract 
was enacted the prelude of the drama of the wur of 
RAmA with K&wun the giant king of Ceylon, as related 
in that great epic the “HdmayW>" the very text-book 
of HindoulsiiL Own gout pi* JumnoolH, Kfdar-ndtk> 
Boodrin&thi> Trimol f Pindri, are all glacier-peaks of 
this holy land, but the fables attached to these sacred 
resorts are too multiform to be entered on hem 
These peaks are mostly subtended by temple shrines 
and places of pilgrimage, which enjoy large revenues,* 
but can only be touched on in this section as they 
affect topographically the districts treated of. The 
holy name of the entire country embraced by the 
Ganges to the Kali is Optertt-Kihid, which may bo 
translated “the cardinal points" (of the compass), "the 
Kibla, 11 or macrocosm of Hindoo ism. The area of this 
province is not less than 7000 square miles, but its 
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population scarcely exceeds 50,000. Its chief topo¬ 
graphical feature* will be described further on; but 
some allusion may perhaps here be conveniently made 
to the remarkable lake system which is found in the 
southern acclivities of Kumiion, just within the lirst 
ranges. Tire small lakes enumerated below form a 
system of water supply which ha* been brought under 
control, and utilized for artificial '■ spates" 1 to irrigate 
the adjacent, lowlands subtending them They are a 
peculiar feature of this district of the Himalayas, 
which, as a range, is singularly deficient in lake 
scenery. Their origin is partly attributable to glacial, 
and partly perhaps to volcanic action also, but more 
especially to Landslips which havo closed the gorges of 
the valleys, thus enclosing the waters of the surround¬ 
ing drainage m valley basin*. *Mulwan~TaT is an 
Instance ol such a format!tun within the memory of 
him; anil legends attribute the formation of “Bheem- 
T&T' and others, to the agency of the Pandaus, which 
is equivalent to assigning them jin origin such as the 
44 Polasgian " or u Cyclopean' 1 origin of the ancient 
Greek—the work of a stranger race antecedent to the 
present age. They may be enumerated as follow*:— 

(1). Nnini-Tid (with Sukli-Trikhi-Tal) w r as formerly 
a v ary holy lake, void of animal life, sacred to 1 Kididba" 
otherwise "Xami-Devi; TP Kami being the equivalent 
of Xuik nr patrol—an Qwtpod^{ of the Gangetfe 
waters)* elevation 6,41 feet, length one and half mile 
by width of half mile, DG feet deep; described further 
on in para 13. 

(%)■ BhtrttL-Tai\ 4,270 feet elevation, 5 3 580 feet long, 
by 1,490 feet wide, is stated to have been made by 
‘Bheema* 1 ’ the fourth Pandau, and may bo partly 
artificial It has a sluice to the low country. There 
is here a temple sacred to Mahadeo, called Bhlmesm 

f&X Ai Xuldjunutti^Tal,* 1 go mimed from Raja “Nul, rp 


* Such VH the m^4autioo given me by a BrmkEuiu maJer 
of A3juuo. 
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and liia wife H D&mnutt;" a pair of worthies who dwelt 
there. 

(4)* Sat h-Riklti-Till/' merely a aitijill tam in the 
mountain above the last These two lakes drain into 
Bheem-Tal 

{£}■ jd Iluhmn-Tal” elevation 3,400 feet, length 
4,480 feet, by 1,830 feet wide, depth 127 feet, is of 
recent formation, being caused by a landslip which 
partly dammed up the course of the Kuka river, a 
tributary of the Gula, which still runs through it. f t 
is surrounded by a sleep amphitheatre of kills, which 
enclose it as in a cauldron. It has mi overfall and 
sluice towards the low country at B£r. 

(fi)r " Nau-Kufctk-Tal" (nme-comcred kke)* 4000 
feet elevation—122 feet deep—of an irregular polygon 
shape, of considerable size and depth, with a sluice to 
the low country. Absurd fables are attached to this 
spot, and legends which need not be entered on. 

These lakes, as has been stated, form a fine water 
system for the irrigation of the lowlands. In their 
vicinity is some excellent level ground at elevations of 
3,500 to 4.500 feet or more, most of which is available 
for agricultural settlement, a* well as pasturage for 
cattle* etc. Higher up are slopes as well suited for 
tea m any in Kuimon, and rising to altitudes elevated 
above the zone of malaria, to afford sites for planters' 
habitations. 

RAmpcnre (6,700)* a place midway between Namce-Tal 
Eind Almora, where a Goorkha corps—the old Xusscree 
battalion were formerly cantoned—-dominates this 
tract, and appears to me a good military post— 
healthy—sufficiently elevated above malaria —and 
capable of some expansion for industrial development, 

- Our onward progress has now led us by a not tha kl^p 
very long step to the group of Kurnaon stations repre- S^“ P u I TL JI,^ 
sonted by Naineei-Tfll {0,400), Almora (5*400), Evad* 1 *"^ 
rbinikhiM (7000), perhaps strategically valuable ns 
commanding Hohilknnd* Undo, and—&o long oa Nepal 
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remains politically what it is—important as a possible 
refuge in time of trouble. To this end I would suggest 
that the equilateral triangle, of which Naince-Tal p BAni- 
kh^lt, and Alrnora constitute the angles, should be in a 
way fortified as a refuge, the base—about 24 miles—being 
on the side of EAnipore and RAnibAgh towards Bareilly. 
The sketch map will roughly show the topographical 
and strategic conditions of this position, on the left 
flank of which stands Aimora, which may bo consid¬ 
ered the British capitol of Kumaon, and calculated 
to form the chief “military circle" or "refuge" of the 
district 

iwir*, Mil a Almora is an interesting town of very sacred 
diaractor, inhabited by "Brahmins of the Brahmins. 1 * 
It waa formerly one of the great refuges to which 
Hindoo fugitives from the plains, escaping from 
Mahomedan usurpation, gravitated It m flanked by 
two forts, one called "Fort Moira/* and the other the 
site of the palace of the ancient kings of Kumaoix 
The only action fought between the Goorkhas and 
British during tlio war of 1815 occurred near Almora* 
at Si.tow lie and Bimtollab, ending in the repulse and 
dEsIodgmeut of the former From the heights which 
crown the Hawilbagh Valley—now a large tea district 
The geology of this district consists of slates, on 
which the sandstones and limestones of the rod sand¬ 
stone epoch are superimposed with carboniferous beds 
extending into the phi tonic formation of the upper 
regions. Almora stands on loose mi carious schist 
The Sub-Himalayan and longitudinal valleys are 
common to the entire ranges of Himalayas as far as 
Khitnaindoo; beyond that, to the east, a distinct 
geological formation is found, evidencing fusion, 
whereas lacustrine and, perhaps, glacial influences 
must account for the Sub^Himalnyan basins west of 
KMtmAndoa 

4. Always closely associated with Gurhwal we Hud 
Kumiion now entirety a British province. Incorporated 
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with Eastern GurhwiLL Soma of the grandest glaciers K “"*- 

of the whole Himalayan range are viable on this 

range, and several of the best passes into Thibet issue 

from it They are, however, mostly very high. The 

Niti Pass, is above 10,000 feet, the By ins t 15,000 feet, 

the Mam 2Q p O()G feet. The glaciers overhanging them 

present stupendous altitudes and gorges, sublime in 

the extreme. Nan da l>evi reaches 25 r 700feet; man} 7 

others exceed 23,000 feet; and it is calculated that in 

the snowy wall of Thibet bounding Kumaon there are 

thirty-four peaks rising above 18,000 feet in elevation: 

5. This country is intersected by deep valleys 

following the courses of the numerous mountain rivers _ 

which fall into the Ganges. Of these the groat elitism 
of the Alaknundu may be considered to hold the most 
important tributary, Hero, in Kumrion, is the head¬ 
quarters of the great Lea industry h and numerous tea 
estates stud the valleys at elevations from 3000 to 
0000 feet; Almora. the capital of Kumaon, being the 
centre of the lea-producing lands. The convention by 
which the Nepalese evacuated Kum&on, gave the 
country into British occupation, I believe by lapse of 
heirs-male to the guddee of the ancient kings* 

G. To revert to the ancient history of Kumaon. 

Previous to the middle of the 1+th century its history 
m uncertain In A-U- 1379 Feroze Togluk invaded kaekm%mmmr 
Kum&on, and reduced 23,000 inhabitants toslavery; and D 
}n 1102 Timcnr—during his invasion of Hindoostan— 
made an incursion and located some Mohonaedim 
families there, Akbar sent an army into Kumaon 
which besieged Almora, but was defeated by the 
Rajah Rudra, who, following up his success, advanced 
into the plains and conquered part of the Dehra Dun. 

* Fftbb relates that Gurbw4l and Kumw?a Were lint mended by 
the Pindaiu, who«e JeeceniLmt, Kuttocb Bajah, WM defeated ud 
hie progeny destroyed by Anook Pal of NepAl. who cam* by Seul tud 
Ht Bhighdair defeated the GiarbwAIliea, advanced and planted hin 
ntandnnU at Mdrinath, when? he «et up ft atone pillar to commemor¬ 
ate the tivent. 
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r A blur seams to have been content to lot Rajah ftudra 
hold the country in lief, and empowered him to coin 
money in his own name. That Emperor's policy of 
conciliation, rather than want of means to subdue this 
small hill principality, may probably account for this 
leniency. In 1791 the Goorch&lis made an attempt 
on Kutniion, and seem to have, from that date until 
1814—wdien the war with the British broke out—been 
continually vexing the frontiers, and in 3.799 actually 
conquered the country. In April, 1815, a British force 
under Colonel (afterwards Sir) Jasper Nichols ad¬ 
vanced, and after some lighting at Show-lie and 
Simtollah. as before narrated, captured Aim ore, and 
the Goorkhas then retreated within their own borders, 
Heim failing, the country was annexed to British 
territory and incorporated as a hill province, with the 
reserved or eastern portion of Gurhwal lying Ixstween 
the Alaknunda river and the present Nep&l frontier, 

7, The Rajahs of Kumiion and Gurhwftl had been 
scions of the same stock The ancient capitol of the 
former was at ChainpAvat on tin; Kaligunga, south-east 
from Al more, the present capitol. Tire Frontier posts 
of Loharghat and Pithdregarli, abutting on the Nepal 
frontier, comprise some fertile slopes and valleys, con¬ 
taining several nourishing tea estates, and Pithdragarh 
especially seems to atibni a premising locality foi* a 
subsidiary reserve (industrial) centre. The old read 
from Ohampivat and Lohargftt to Roreilly led through 
the great sdul forests at tho foot of the Kumiion 
mountains near Brahma-Deo, and is possibly the best 
line of approach from the plains to Knmaon—in some 
respects preferable to that by Ranibagh or KAlidungi. 

Lohirghit (not LohoogMt) is so called from the 
iron ores found in tho adjacent zillah of Saul, in which 
also Pithdrngarh is situated. Hereabouts is the nidus 
or original seat of the ancient Kali-Kumaon. The 
Sub-Himalayan forests of Kumiion hereabouts, consist 
of sAid, shissum, and toon; bahera, sun, and hohloo, 
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aro alsu found at taw elevations to the south. The 
Klioee-Doon and Putlee-Doon (sAuI forests) embrace 
£00 square miles.* The author has visited these dis¬ 
tricts, and is inclined to . consider them ns offering 
unusual advantages to ind # >?at twiZ settlors, ns well os 
affording a-sice for an industrial reserve (perhaps naf irr) 
military cirule. 

H. The Kumiion Raj, however, as a distinct princi¬ 
pality, is stated by some authorities to have Leon 
founded by an ndventurer from the village of Jhausie, 
near A [lahnbad, who, about the lath century, conquered 
die coimtry. 

The area of Kitmiion and East Ourhwal is about 
100,000 acres; its metallic products are iron, copper, 
plumbago, and gold. The chief road into Thibet is by 
the Xitt Pass, on which several roads converge, 

9, The Kumiion watershed is drained by the rivers 
K&U,+ Douli, OcKiri, Vishu, and Alaknunda, which rise r * p ’*" , * l “ L 
at elevations of nearly 13,000 foot. The Kdsik and 
Raragimga originate in the lower watersheds. 

Deva-Pray&g, at the confliienco of tlie Alaknunda 
with the Bli&girflthi (or true tranges), is twelve miles 
west of Srinugger (Tiri),J Hie former river before the 
confluence is the most considerable stream, having u 
breadth of U2 feet, and a depth of feet, in the 


* Tin: Kumllbn. Furttta may be clwd im folio wa,— 

3, TLtjm on the Kosila 
2. Grants (various]' 

3L Foraat of Kindhnor md Suitwn. Gorumnift 
■1. Outer Rangcfi said ffKahar 
6- On the SiiTjoo (Kilipn^t) 

[Vrom R&n^ptl Forest Reports.} 

+ i'lk lied the Surjoo in ila up|wr water*. It rim* under thy ptwka 
of PanchebnoSL Oti it* banka wu enacted the prelude of thy dnuna. 
of the abdsictinn of Sit*, which led to the war of Rima with Rnwun r 
aa related in thfl K mnihy A nn r a beautiful epic poem of the Hindooa. 

t There are nine ifitra-mun tane tribtttafei of the Bh^ir4tlii t in 
acme nf which gold ia found intarfqaeci In the sand: also certain 
ue?«d pebble* used oa charms by the Hitnkwa. 
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rainy season^ above low water level The breadth of 
the Bhigir^thi is i 1 2 feet, and it rises 40 feet m the 
rains. The union of these streams forms the Ganges, 
the breadth of which, below the junction, is 240 feet; 
at Hurd war it discharges 8000 cubic feet per second, 
(Vide Section YHL, para 7.) 

Other places of pilgrimage are Ktklernath, Budrinfith, 
Rftdra-PrAy&g, Tiihnti-Prdyig, etc.; these are mostly 
situated at the junctions of the main rivers. This will 
tend to show the sacred character of the country of 
Kumaon, and point its historical settlement; in faet p 
every stream, forest, or hill-top, has its own fabled 
story. The influx of devotees and Brahmins front the 
plains has for centuries been very great, and the present 
population may be held to have been formed thereby, 

10* The preceding historical sketch has carried us 
south-east into the group of hill stations already 
introduced in this paper, and which we have defined 
sls the group dominating Rohileund and Oude. 

11. Almora (5,400) has already been mentioned in 
paragraph »i as the modem capital of Kurnacn, It 
stands on the ridge of a mountain in the midst of a 
bleak and naked country, and is approached by a long 
and steep zigzag road from the river, a path which a 
few resolute men might, defend against an army. It 
was taken by tho Goorkhas in 1790, and by the British 
in 1815, A new citadel called “Fort Moira; 1 is built 
on the western extremity of the plateau; it occupies a 
strong position, but is in disrepair. This, as a citadel 
or refuge for Europeans, with the other old native fort 
at the east end of the ridge, appears to mo to consti¬ 
tute ample defence for the eapitol town, which* with 
the exception of a few earthworks, requires no further 
defensive works. I regard it as an excellent military 
position, and a support for our frontier posts, Fithdr- 
agarh. etc., towards Nepal It is capable of much 
expansion especially along the Bhmsir ridge, and it 
commands valuable tea lands. It is bare, but seems 
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above the zone of malaria, and healthy, except that its 
Emulation has been neglected* and high dope allowed 
to intrude too closely on the station. Its climate is 
not so cool as R&nikhet (which is visible from the ridge 
across the valley of the Kdsih) or even as Nafoiee-T&h 
from which it is distant 24 miles; but I should consider 
it to enjoy a better climate than the latter, and 1 could 
have wished the sanitary depot there located could be 
removed to Almora* if for no other than sanitary reasons 
alone; for I cannot but regard it as une of the worst 
hill climates I have visited; its military position is 
inferior, and I distrust the slopes of detritus and fllatey 
conglomerates on which many of the houses of Xainee- 
Tal are built,* 

The town of Almora consists of one long street 
three-quarters of a mile long, with a natural pavement 
of took* and a gate at each end. ft is a town of very 
sacred character, inhabited by Brahmins of the Brah¬ 
mins, and wo* formerly one of the great refuges to 
which Hindoo fugitives from the plains of India, 
escaping from Mahomodan usurpation, gravitated. 

The heat in summer is considerable, but tempered by 
a line breeze; the nights are always cooL 1 should 
consider that a sanitarium for European children 
might here be located, as less severe than. Bimkhit 

12. RdnikWt (7000), on the ether hand, is a fine uui 

pine-clad plateau, where half-a-dozen British regiments 
might be can toned, fairly accessible from the plains; 
but less valuable—to my thinking—than Almora as a 
military site, though a splendid location for a “reserve 
circle,” It might also, perhaps, form an appropriate 
site for an "Industrial circle” cr colony/' such as 
have been proposed 

IS. Tli is can be no more than a sketchy outline, 

A few touches to indicate Jfamee-Tol (6,400), and we iu 
must leave this interesting gToup, The lake of Naince- 

* Thil WU Written in 1B74 Sinfco than * d-wtmctiTO Luictali|j hfta 
curroboratcil this opinion 
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Tal—ft picturesque tarn nestled m its deep rugged 
glen—is probably of volcanic origin, os sulphur springs 
are found at one extremity. It ta surrounded by the 
slatey akrws of Clictma and lop&hA, wil h the wooded 
oak-covered slopes of .Sher-ka-danda, whence can bo 
viewed (from the Snow-seat) a glorious panorama of 
the snowy fringe, 300 miles in streicL Looking cast 
the beautiful but malarious valley of the Kumah lies 
at one's feet, whilst inwards to the west the picturesque 
church and rugged glen of Sookha-Tal f with its 
haunted rocks and delta, arc included within the 
limits of the Nidnee-Tal volley and station; 1 The 
detritus of several landslip, interesting as evidences 
of the cataclysms of former ages, their taluRes abutting 
into the valley, many of them covered with foliage, 
can also hence be seen, interesting but not devoid of 
evil auguries. The lake, with its aquatics, forms also 
a great attraction, mid a cheery feature of this pretty 
little hill station, of which we must now take leave. 
Though beautiful, it possesses less capabilities of ex¬ 
pansion than almost any ether, nor is its climate 
bracing or suitable for the care, of an invalid; or over 
well adapted for a mntiarg depot; albeit a charming 
summer resort for the pleasure seeker and lover of the 
"ladies of the lake* and pleasant social life. 

A few elevations of punts near Niunee-Tal Jire as 
follows;— 

Flood level of Lake 6,415 feet, (depth 15£ fathoms), 
93 fceL 

MmmUun—Clteena, 1 mile N., 8568 

» IapAtha, 1 * S.W. P 7 720 
„ Sher-ka-Oundii, 3 P! S.R, 8000? 
Valley of Kumah - 3000 to 5000 

Snince-TaJ Church - 7000 

Sookha-Tal - GJOO 

14, A few words may be devoted to the outpost of 


* Dwitagiri iis ™bk v bltiVfttion 36,026. aims Budriaiuth 23^1 ; 
Anil Narnia Devi 35.700, with tb a nnjje mentioned in pmn. 4, 
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Pith<$ragttrh, a native cantonment on the Xcpiit frontier, putMi ** lL 
where 100 Goorkhos are quartered. It forms a tine, 
well cultivated plain. with an elevation of 5,000 feet, 
and h immediately surrounded by bills rising to 8000 
feet, together with the valley of Soul, it forms a fine 
rolling country. grassy r free from malaria, suited tor 
European colonization. It is defended bv a fort and 
block-house or tower. 

Lohdrghat, another outpost on the Nepal frontier, TrA ^., 
contains a email garrison of native soldiers, and em¬ 
braces a few slopes and a teri'&fjlein suitable for a 
small European colony. Several tea estates already 
exist in the vicinity. 

Throughout Kumaon ridges and slopes of consider¬ 
able elevation suitable for individual settlers exist, and 
have already been availed of to a considerable extent 
in the tea interest The country, however, is rather 
of a pastoral than agricultural character, although 
terraced up here and there along the rivers for local 
grain growing- There is much barren, nigged land, 
and the ridges are contorted, and valleys consequently 
contrasted in the upper parts of Kumaon and East 
Gurhwlh and on the whole the fertility of this district 
is not great* 

* The table* given at erud of Sootian IV, include* the Boo of 
Kmnurjn and East GurhwAl, to which, howt-nr. m curious 
rnmt bo made in th**erttr pine—porbapa Pinni or Abie* 

Wcbhiin*?—* tree oi utnordiiiAiy dlHwilt, iawmuch u if rtrfl a* 
ti4 Qirti £fc««tf0Wp by soma unexplained mC\im screwing \U own 
bcatt off; and it is a mmarltable it Wt that oven aitor it it mi dawn 
xnA mum into plank*, e v*m thcli action fit** (Mi, and the cisasl^rr 
w ™ tntl | wii ta to each an extefit that wbffli used as ml ten it ha* 
been known to push tbc roof of a h W off 1 Thii extraordinary 
nquiw ^neotilic *jrpljiimtic.u* which, to my Lnowladgc. had new 
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SECTION VII. 

NEPAL 

(Khathanpoo) AND THE Ba-SIXS op the (1) Karnali, 
(2) Oakpix, (3) Coat. 

A I'ONCi hiatus now occurs, interposing some 500 
pmoSkiTYi!^ ' miles in our imaginary perambulation of the 
b, f rnauct. Himalayan watershed, between Kumaon and the next 

step on our southward progress,—a space occupied by 
the independent State of X*'[nil. Tin’s mountain 
kingdom absolutely commands and dominates our 
provinces of Southern (hide, Behdr, Tiriioot, and 
Northern Bengal, and tlireatena by flank pressure the 
entire Gangetie Valley. The country of modem Nepal 
includes the Alpine basins of tlic Karmili, G umiak, 
and Cast The two last are currently believed each to 
receive the collected waters of sevou tributaries, hence 
they are called Supt Gandaki, ikipl CMka, and to¬ 
gether with the valley of the Gogra (or lvamali), 
constitute the modern kingdom of Nepal Each of 
these basins is bounded or dominated by its glacier 
peak—as shown in the sketch map—which, in fact, 
for the most part, contributes the headwaters which 
flow into it, though a few of the feeders of the main 
streams—such as the Artrn—have their sources across 
the snowy range in Thibet. The offset ridges which 
intersect and form the natural boundaries between 
these basins constitute subsidiary watersheds. 

^ ^ ( 2. The area of NcpiU has been officially estimated 

o( at 54,000 square miles, population 1 .<140,000. aud its 
revenue £320,000; its scat of government is at Kbit- 
uHindoo, the Goorkha capitol The Valley of Khat- 
mindoo is a fertile valley, about 50 miles in circum¬ 
ference, having a somewhat oval shape. It is stated 
to have originally—like Cashmere—formed the bed of 
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a lake, whose alluvial deposits formed the present 
fertile soiL It is a lovely valley, studded with villages 
and orchards and waving crops. The capital (Khat- 
mAndoo) was built by the Goorkhas. Pdtu the ancient 
New&r capital was not far ofE Xoa-Kote, about 20 
miles north-west of KMtmdndoo, is an important, 
well-built town, m die midst of a fertile valley some 
si x miles in length, close under the snows of Diodunga, 
over the shoulder of which mountain the Chinese army 
in a.lx 1792, passed. It b situated on the Trboolgimga, 
md b a frequent residence of the Nepal Court in eon- 
sequence of its mild climate. Bhdtgong is another 
large town of Nep£l ? in the same valley of Kh&tm&ndoo, 
and contains 12,000 inhabitants, chiefly Brahmins, 

Elam, Dh&nkotc, Phikul, are abo considerable towns, 
and Capitols of districts in Eastern Nepal The chief 
shrine in the valley of Nepal is the Temple of Sum- 
hhoonath, where a coJoehoI figure of Boodh b to be 
seem 

;l The valley is surrounded by lofty mountains Hrranuiui m* 
especially to the north, by the grand snowy range, in *"**' 
which occur the peaks of "DwSIagiri” (27,000), "Gos- 
seinthdn 11 (24,700), Sheopoori, and Garal-S&nker 
(29,002), or Deodunga (Mount Everest)—the highest 
mountain in the world—b comprised within this range. 

The spurs of Kdnchanjinga (28,170) also extend down 
along the Nopal eastern frontier, and connect this 
range with that of Siklum and south-eastern Thibet. 

It is not certain, however, whether the true axis of the 
Himalayas is to be found lei the chain of Ghauts, 
averaging about 20,000 feet in elevation, or beyond in 
Thibet near the Sarapoo (Brahmapootra) watershed, 
and that of the Indus, north-west- (Vide para I, 

Section V.) 

A secondary range called the 11 IAmadangTa, 1 ' ex¬ 
tend* dong the temperate zone of Nepal, parallel to 
the Himalayan peaks, at a distance of 15 or 20 miles 
from the plains, at a general elevation of 0000 feet 
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above sea level From this subsidiary range radiate 
the spurs which intersect the whole country, and 
supply the streams which feed the main rivers. 

The Passes into Thibet are (1) Taklak-har, (2) Mus¬ 
tang, (8) Kerungj (4) Kuli, (5) Hattia, (0) Wollung, (7) 
Laken—Sikhim. The Kcrung Pass from K hMmindoo 
leads into Thibet In 1730 the NepAlese crossed by 
this pass and sacked Sliigritze. In 1857 Chinese 
troops threatened this frontier! The Wallanchoon 
Pass in East Nepfi], the Kuli in central, and Jocmla 
Pass in West Nepal leading into Thibet, are also quite 
practicable for troop, but more properly belong to 
Sikhim 

4. The rivers of Nepal are the KamAli, the Gandak, 
the TrkfthGunga, the C6si a and Bh£gmut£y a * having 
their sources at about 12,000 or 13,000 feet. The Ah 
pine basins are as follows, (1) the Khmtf.fi basin, (2) the 
Sapt (seven) Gandaki, containing the old ckowhtsi or 
24 Raj's of old Nepal, and (8) the Sapt Cdsika, includes 
the old Rajs of Kirautis, Limbhoos, etc., the ancient 
dominant races. The Arln has a trans-nivean soureej 
and cuts the line of Ghauts. The Saanpoo—now fully 
recognised as the upper course of die Brftkmapootrft— 
is called Jt Er£s or Yaroo" in 'Thibet, which term seems 
synomjmous with &wnga in India, as a generic name 
for a large riven 

4 Dims are called '"Maris 11 in Nepal, and the 
BhAbur or Terai subtends each fluvial basin. These 
are—from -west to east—(I) the SallyAr-mAri, (2) 
Oongtali-mdri, (3) ChitwAr-mArx, (4) Mikw&rd-mAri, 
(5) Bijap&r-mAri l they afford examples of quasi-dciis 
fjj or valleys beyond the first ranges. As before stated, 
the three lower great fluvial basins of Nepal are the 
Kaniali, Gandak, and Cosi, which contain all the 
mountain country, and receive the streams from tho 

■ Tile NtjiiL riven ill s n-rn.1 toward* the taat, Uiq Ijind bving an 
wbliqHir dip mtwinli. Thd TcuBta, which fcriubfly full into tins 
Ikin^s, m>w foJli mfca thti Br.Uim:Vpootr>ti indicating a tilt in the 
laiul. >t-o pan. 9, Swtkb iv. 
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watershed of Nepil, it being understood that each 
basin includes all its. remote feeders* The peaks sub¬ 
tended by these Alpine basins are given in para, & 

The "Cach&r" is the juxta-nivean tract close along 
under these peaks, and extends from the Kill to the 
Mitahi; in short, the length of the modern kingdom of 
Nepal exceeds 450 mi l as. 

fi. The products of this tine hill country are—lead, r™*v**. 
sulphur, etc., and xmo mines exist. There are also copper 
and iron. The Nepalese work well in copper, much of 
which is imported. Veiy good paper is made in the 
country. Gold, mush, borax, rhubarb, salt, (a little 
silver from Thibet); horses, -pearls and mral —strange 
to say—are also exports. The timber trade hm not 
been developed. Tea is grown in the eastern or Sapt- 
Cdsika districts, especially li\ El Am and Plnkul, where 
the author hm hoc n it p and other valuable products. 

The district of Malebkm on the river Ghmdak, SO miles 
north-west of Goorkha, produces sulphur, cinnabar, 
iron, copper, and zinc. It formed one of the old 
confederacy called "The 24 Rajs" absorbed by the 
Goorkhas in the last century. At least seventeen 
distinct varieties of rice are grown in the Nayakote 
V alley and in the Bi&sis or low alluvial plateaux along 
the rivers; as also on the Tare or higher plateaux, on 
which, however, the higher order of grains jue also 

gTOWTL 

UMOK1CAL NOTICE. 

7. As regards the ancient history of Nepal, it is 
difficult to obtain a copy of thy BonsawAli or PorbufctJa ^ *“**“■ 
history of the Newir end Goorkha dynasties of Nepal, 
the origin of which, moreover, is involved in consider¬ 
able obscurity; but they may both probably be stated 
as derived from the Soorajbunsi clan of Itajpoots h and 
tbe present ruling dynasty affect to derive from tlie 
Rajpoot princes of Qocteypore; but the annals of 
Nepal are, like that of inoat native dynaaties, clouded 
by mythological fabler. 
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The present reigning dynasty of Nepal was e»tab- 
listed about A. It. 17G8 by Prithivee Narmn (Goorkhili), 
1&i who was the ally of Runjeet Mull (son of Bhugunt 

Indro), whom h& succeeded in 1722, the last Xewar 
Chief of Nepal. Called in as an ally to the aid of 
Runjeet Mull against the Chief of Khatm&ndoo, he 
ultimately—like most allies—turned his arms against 
his employer, and after 20 years intrigue and hard 
lighting* gradually forced his way to supremacy, and 
obtained for his clan the sovereignity of Khatmiindoo, 
and the greater portion of the country now called 
Nepal Previous to this he had been simply chief of 
Goorkha, where the family is stated to have lived six 
generations before the conquest of the country by 
pFitliive*; Narain. 

Eihauingteti jf- r ^° antecedent origin of the Goorklias is un- 
hnMI md ii f (if 1 C Nt- known, but, as before staled, they are believed to have 
^ been refugees from Hajpootana, on its conquest by the 

Mahomedans about the 15 e.Ii century, and, as they 
themselves assert, are descended from the princes of 
Oodeyporu Prithivee Narnin died shortly after his 
conquest, and his descendant nominally sits on the 
ri guddee, M (throne), but Cliiels of die Khus f tribe have 
gained the substantial power of the state, and in the 
person of the present Minister, "Sir Jung Bahadoor, 11 
are practically the real sovereigns of Nepal This 
strong clan of Khua seems to oive its origin to a mixed 
ancestry, namely, marriage of fugitive Brahmins from 
Hindoostau—whence they were driven by Hahomedan 
conquerors—with native Kha&ia women of the hill 
ranges. “Kashia" being the primitive name of the 
entire mountain range between Nepal and Cashmere. 

The tribes alrady mentioned—No wAra, Goorkhas, 
Kims, Thakoors, etc.—are of Aryan or Hindu origin. 

* The Goorun^a mad Mpigirt Mu military tribe# ssaociiitett iritb 
the Khass ct r Khufl, aa dnaiuilt in KeplL H^gucm RnurcusmtoB 57 
dtfltmot tribe* as inhabiting tho nrn^cfl {q( NepAl) between the 
Brnkmdpngiru and Ganges 





Fort jftf V'3 : m 41/ t'Jnij jNifjji', fi-om ffta r&H£ii» i’tPilIJi*, r;2A PfriVi/l inn 1 Me 
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Thetis are other numerous cksscs inhabiting Nepal, 
some Indigenous, others immigrant from Thibet! 

Amongst those of Mongolian stock may be mentioned 
MagaiSj llmppas, Goortmg^ and Llanmsp more or less 
Mongolian type, and tho ancient stock of lLc hill 
country of NopAl A more detailed description of 
these tribes can scarcely bo entered on in this cursory 
sketch, for I Hnd no less than 94 Brahmin and 2G3 
subdivisional castes of the military tribes enumerated Tribtt InflniCo- 
by R Hodgson, at page U7 of hi* "Himalayan rapora/' 

Khun, Ekthanga, Thakoori, Thappa, Goorung, etc.* 

The reader will, perhaps, under those circumskanees p 
be content with the synopsis given in the text on this 
head, and which was derived from other sources; and 
as f have found it corroborated by such an authority 
as Hodgson, it may perhaps suffice. The Chepangs 
and Kusuiulars are, I see. mentioned us wild savage 
tribes dwelling west of NepAl proper. 

9. At the end of the last century the Nepalese in- ttnae w#*, 
vaded GurhwAl, and laid siege to Tangoor, but after it 
had resotted twelve months, the intelligence of 
Chinese invasion raised the siege, The cause of this 
invasion was that In 1790 the NepAhae had invaded 
Thibet and pillaged the temples; the Llamas obtained 
the aid of tho Emperor of China, who despatched a 
force of 70,000 men against the Goorkliuaf The latter 
acre defeated, and the Chinese General pressing lus 
success, advanced into Nepal as far as Nookote.J 


^ Other lnh» «l, o» Mnnjbea, Kumhan, Brolim™, Dm,,,- 
“ ld “ unoa ' ™i volley, with i* IJJun j ty 

CQjoy^g mi unmumty from the affwt* of maioriu-iu wtnSdfawv 
pbyfliolrtgii'fil iaat 1 

t ft i* primmed th*t thi. force w» collected iq the western 
vince of China. The diatanee from Pekin to KbAttnAmW, u ewi- 
mated bp the Seji&fcae ambassador who eon veyed the tribute to Pekin 
wo. eetamated at 1,368 knee, and l*ari*g to th, some »uthoHty 
one passes M>7 bndy«. 23 femes, 150 lake* « tank*, 652 mem, Mid 
LOO furtti on tho road. 


2 NoOkOte, or Xapakotfl is about 7000 fttt above sea level. 
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where he dictated terms, and reduced Nepal to the 
conditiou of a tributary of China, The submission, how¬ 
ever,, was only temporary* the XepAlcse consenting to 
disgorge the plunder of the Boodhbt temples of Thibet 
In 1800 the legitimate King of NepM had been forced 
to seek an asylum with tile British at Benares; in Feb¬ 
ruary, 18Q3 h Umr Sing Thappa led an army against 
Sreenuggur the capital of Gurhwal; the Rajah Ih.trdoo- 
man Sah made a stand at Rarah&I, but had to fly; the 
Goorkhas accordingly occupied the Dua Ptirdooman 
Sah, however, renewed the struggle, and again gave 
battle at Kurbrira, near Debra, in January, 1804, but 
was killed in the action. The Goorkhas took posses¬ 
sion of the country, and, as was their usual practice, 
cruelly harried the land, which, in fact, became 
literally a dosort Some of the succeeding Goorklm 
Governors, however, made efforts to restore the 
country Their arms were extended west, and they 
had absorbed the hills to the Sutlej, and even besieged 
Kangra in 1808. during which the Dun became a sort 
of reserve or base of operations. During the next few 
years the insolence and aggression of the Goorkhaa in 
the direction of Tirhoot p Go ruck pore, and Bareilly, 
and, in feet, all along the Gangctic frontier, led to 
hostilities with the British in 1814-15. 

10- From 1792 to 1804 a treaty of commerce and 
alliance had existed between the British Government 
and Nepal h which, however, was soon broken off, owing 
chiefly to the rapacity and aggressions of the latter, 
which at length arrived at such a pitch as to be un¬ 
endurable. and eventuated in the NepAlese war of 
1814-15-10, the events of which are too generally well 
known to need much mention. After several repulses 
and losses (especially at Kaltnga,* where Gillespie fell) 
the conduct of affairs was entrusted to Sir David 
Oeliterlouy, who brought the war to a successful issue, 
and peace was declared in March. I SKI Since that 
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period the country— though at times the prey of 
anarchy, intrigue, and no common atrocities—has 
remained friendly, though exclusive, and the suprem¬ 
acy of Jung Bahadoor, the Regent Minister, is the best 
guarantee of peace. Of late years, under the strong 
rule of Jung Bahadoor, the menacing position of Nepal 
has become less pronounced, and its attitude at present 
wholly quiescent, so as to escape much public attention. 

Let not, however, the fact of its former relations with 
iis be ignored or forgotten! Its sting is much weakened, 
but still exists,♦ 

11. In a time of profound peace it were futile to 
vaticinate the future of this fine hill country, contain¬ 
ing as it does some of the best sites in every point of 
view for military settlements throughout the land 
Were it our* I would name the Valteij of Khdtvb&iutoo 
as a site suitable for the fourth grand " Himalayan 
Refuge” or "Military Reserve Circle;”—the others 
being as before stated (1) Cashmere, (2) KoyonthaJ 
(Simla group), (3) Mussoorio and the Dehra Dfin, or 
the Kumaon group of subsidiary stations, described in 
Section VI, 

12. Bailing Nepal, we must seek our fourth 
Himalayan Refuge elsewhere, and passing south-east¬ 
wards may perhaps, in the country of British Sikhirn 
find a fair substitute near the fine hill station of 
Darjeeling. 

13. Immediately west of XepAJ was formerly the 
"country of the 24 Rajs" being as many petty statesnseHtmt 
unconnected by any common origin or system of 
defence, which may account for their subjugation or 
absorption by the Goorkhas, They mostly acknow¬ 
ledged, ho wever, in some degree, the superiority of the 
Rajah of Jemlah. They may bo enumerated as fol¬ 
lows:—1 Goorkha, 2 Tannahung, 3 Palpa, 4 Rising, 

* The author haring made an official tour of th«t XepJl eastern 
frontier may, (wrliaps, adit in an afjiwjidijr tie prominent feature* of 
hie report made on that Occasion. (Vide Section VflL) 

U2 
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5 Ghiring, 6 Goojarkote, 7 Dhor, 8 Bhirkobe, 9 Ghora- 
htmg r LO Nayakote, II Satahung, 12 Pom, 13 Lamjim^ 
14 Ktkski, 15 MaLebhm, 1G Galkot, 17 Gulmi, IS Mtis- 
sakot, 19 Tarki, 20 Khachi, 21 Argha d 22 3 fliurkote, 
23 Ism a, 24 Ryt&hir. 

Some of these chiefs had entered into leagues for 
mutual defence; and some were connected by common 
descant, such tm the ofAtf-bhaie or ei^i-brothers; and 
the ^iM-bhoie or ^mt-brothers. 

Jeinlah is in the western district of Nepali; its capi¬ 
tal was Cheiiachin, built in a plain stated to be as 
large as that of ID&tJndzfcdoo, as well cultivated, and 
as populous, but higher above sea level* and its climate 
more severe. It was a great emporium for salt, musk, 
horses, and other products from Thibet, I should 
suppose that this tino hill plain with that of Pithdr- 
ugorh across the Kali, and KhatmAndoo on its other 
flank, were a fine locality for a hill settlement 
Another agglomeration of diiefships west of the 
river ftapti, wm the region of the 22 Rajahs, one of 
whom—the Rajah of Jemlah—seems to have held 
some sort of feudal suzerainty over the rest, till ab¬ 
sorbed by the Goorkha dynasty of Nepal 

Jemlah, Chilli, Dang, Soliana, Malatnetn, Satatala. 
Jahari, Dharma, Eolpa* Rugun, Duti, Messikot, Gujal, 
BangpkL Jajarkot h wore amongst tho chief of those 
petty states. 

On the eastern district of Nop&l are several fine 
valleys, such as those of the Sim-Cbsi and A rim, close 
about Ttimling-Tar, a town of GOTO inhabitants, situated 
in h plain IS miles long by six miles wide. 

The Kali Gandak, a river with a trons-nivean source, 
flows past the summit of DwAlagin (26,800}. probably 
within six to eight miles distant therefrom The bed 
of the river here Is a moan between Muktinath (11,000). 
22 miles above the pass, and Itiri (1,460) GO miles below 
it—say 6000 feet—the result being that the peak of 
Dwdkglri must me sheer 20,000 feet above the river, 
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presenting probably one of the most stupendous gorges 
in the world 

Tho route from Pokra to Tadum in Thibet follows 
the course of this river, and is hitherto quite unex¬ 
plored by Eiimpeans, Pokra (2,600) is at the foot of 
one of the Dwdlagirl summit* (23,000), whose horizontal 
distance is only 15 miles, with a direct altitude of 
20,4-00 feet above ir. These facts, may tend to suggest 
the astonishing scenery that must here be presented 
They are deduced from an inspection of trails-frontier 
map-sheet & 

The rente from KhAtmindoo to Darjeeling (via 
Darkuta and Ektrn) gives about 22 stages, a total 
distance of or 260 miles. 
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SECTION VIII. 

DARJEELING AND BRITISH 
SI K HIM, 

PLATEAUX OF THE TEESTA, ETC. 


ami TXTE now Come to Darjiling, the chief station in 
Briiiii sitiinL \V British Sikhim* where there is a Convalescent 
DepAt of 200 men, and & battery of Royal Artillery 
armed with sumo four small mountain train post-guns. 
This line station would* in the event of rupture with 
Nepal, form the Refuse of the whole district, and in 
its present strength might be much pushed to main¬ 
tain itself* for I may my that by converging roads, on 
our Frontier Post No, 17, from the Xepalese fort of 
Elim—which is within 20 miles of Darjeeling—a 
hostile Force might be r in the course of one long moon¬ 
light night, thrown across our communications with 
the plains vid Kursicmg, etc. Such an eventuality is 
scarcely probable, i only indicate its possibility; but 
in view of the importance of this position, should 
compUc&tions arise, I think that the garrison of Julla- 
pahar (the burnt mountain), ou which the barracks 
are situated should be strengthened by a few pieces of 
heavy ordnance, etc ., su as to enable a portion of the 
garrison to take the field if necessary, and operate on 
the 11 line of least resistance s " leading into our territory.* 
2. The actual area of British Sikhim is not above 
740 square miles, or as haa been estimated by Govern¬ 
ment 250,000 acres for British Sikhim (including the 
ceded Boars east of the Teesta), to which may be 
added a like acreage for Independent Sikhim, or a 
total of 5QO P Q0G acres. British Sikhim, situated in 27* 
north latitude* 88* east longitude, m bounded on the 


+ See Report At cud oE thii Section. 
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north by tho rivers Eummaun and Great Rungeet; east 
by the Teesta; west by Singaleela, Tongtoo, and the 
river Mechi; south indefinite. In the upper regions are 
found juniper, cypress. cedar, larch, yew, box, poplar, 
willow, and walnut In the middle zone, birch, holly, 
oak, chestnut, magnolia, laurels, rhododendrons (sejirlet, 
white, and pink), pear, cherry, thorns, elm, hornbeams, 
maple, tree-ferns, and palms. In the lower, or''mor- 
tmg,” as the Sikhira iemi is called, satil, bissoo, s&nnl 
(the cotton tree), pinus longlfolin, figs, peepul. and 
acacias. The area of this last region of tend (spurs 
and forests) called the "morung.” between the M&chi 
and I’eesta, is about +000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of 36,000 (Mechis. llhoonds. Koochees, and a 
few Mahoinedans). The soil consists of vegetable 
moulds passiug into loam’and gravel; rather sandy to 
east, clayey to west; its products being cotton, rice, 
hemp, oil-seeds, and tea, 

3. The tea interest is here highly developed, and i*rwtmst, 
cinchona is also grown. It has been estimated that 
the average out-turn of an acre of tea in the Kikhim 
district is as follows, vis .— 

Of an acre 3 yeans old—1 raaund = soils. 

>t 4 2 „ J(i0 „ 

*> n 3 „ 2+0 r , 

u 0 » + H 320 „ 

Tliia may be considered a low estimate, the figures 
might probably atand at 100, 200, 300, +00lb., or eveu 
more as the out-turn. The highlands are pastoral. 

The sheep stock of this country cis-Thibetnn, are three, 
vis. —(1) The Harhwdl, a largo homed white sheep 
with fair wooL (2) The Fhtfda, & black-faced homed 
sheep, are bred at high elevations, near the snows, the 
wool is fine (3) An entirely black breed (horned), 
fine wool, bred at high elevations. There is still a 
fourth variety trans-Thibetan, a small hornless black¬ 
faced sheep, with very fine wool This is a promising 
industry of this region. The cows of Sikhim (called 
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the "Sher-gan/') are fine animals, mostly red, white, 
or spotted, And with no hump: the other—the Nepal 
or Parbnttia—are smaller, and usually black or brindled 
Pigs and poultry are fine and plentiful, and would form 
excellent stock for an Indus trial colony or colonies, 
such as are especially advocated lor this district. 
Geese and ducks also thrive well 

4 . Of the aspects of nature in these grand moun- 
pieiuTH^ue ii- tains I need not speak. W ho that has witnessed 

nrMs .1 h yarnf hsnj Tiiga," its peaks lighted up by the sinking 
svtn. whilst the grey shadows of night are stealing ovu 
the lower mountains, can over forget a sight almost 
unique hi the world! The magnificent forests contain 
a flora quite distinct from that of the Northern Hima¬ 
layas, and approach a sub-tropical or Malayan type, 
with tree-ferns and waving ore I nils, aruns, and ferns, 
The grand river scenery impending over the bright 
flushing waters of the Rungeet and its tributaries from 
the western watershed, with the deep green flood of the 
Teesta—semi-tropical foliage clothing its margin and 
lateral glens—certainly present glorious objects of 
admiration to the lover of the picturesque 

5. 1 am not here writing a guide book, and can 
scarcely in this place touch on tho interesting Bood- 
liisiic localities, and Goompahs (Monasteries), which aro 
found throughout Sitiinn, at Perniinchi, Toomlong 
(the capital of Independent Hikliim), Rumtik, etc. 
Innumerable Harts or Mcndangs (walls having slabs 
inscribed with the mystic " Om-'orn^rndm-p^m f-'om, 1 **) 
also stud the upland spurs. 


• This invocation !b gonendly given as , *OtB,"J5jani,p(Kffiti-oin,'' but 
in the Slkhim district it differs, and is u in tile test, he., ,l Ocii-0B- 
mam-prisi-om 11 Scholar* have tnuutatod Che (firmer, “Hail to tho 
dweller in the lotus, omen My rendering of the latter is "Hail 
to (God) the alt preserving the'all punishing!" The word p*mi 
clearly refers to the punitive ettrihote of Deity, t wss par 

tjcular in my questions on this paint to the socottil Llama of Pomi- 
inchi ( Tor Bomhoo by name), who repeatedly denied the word ptmi 
to have any reference to the Lotus, The Lepcha invocation may 
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1 he inhabitants of Sikhim are divided into about Ei±«.i.*fc*i 
eight different races, viz ,— 

^ (a) " liepehas." these are of two elans—Kong Tut®*, 

K ham boo—both having within the List two centuries 
immigrated from Thibet, the latter from the province 
of Kham (a district of Thibet nest to China) seven 
generations ago, Fhey are Boodhists, omnivorous, 
drink tea and murwah (millet beer), are partially no- 
m&dio in their habits. They wear tho long; straight 
knife called "Ban," 

(b) " Limboos;' a Nepal tribe, but found also in 
Sikhim. The name is a corruption of “Ek-tlmmba;” 
it includes the sub-tribes of Keratitis, Eaktis, and Ruts; 
they are said to have come from "Cluing," a province 
of Thibet; they wear the "kookerie'’ or curved knife 
of NepfrL Religion half Boodhist, half Hindoo. They 
are not ruddy like the Lcpchos, eyes smaller, and nose 
also, but higher in the bridge than tho Lepchl* They 
bravely defended their country against tho Goorkhas, 

(c) "Mechis ” Inhabitants of the Tend—a belt of 
jungle of the lower hills—from Nepal to the Brfrhm^ t»u 
pootriL- cast of face strongly Mongolian, closely allied 


therefore differ few the Orthodox liturgy of Boodtitota, md But per* 
hips be ft cMTELpt&i fftnn* byt aaiti redly ihp ncferei™ to the lotus j« 
involved In it The following were the Llama* <if P^niditski^l 
BnrUw Loben, 2 YAr Bamboo, 3 Kecha (sou of Chibloa Uuu} H *rul 
m others. when rilited by me 24th November, 1673, Baidai the 
Ooottipahs {moiuuteriea) already tnaotionfrl. there at* as many as 
■evta an the spun of Kanebifijipgji alone, fanning with P&miiacbi 
iUuU u. sort of holy Jan &;~tbw Biro f I) Chi^dvhitliag, (2) TuudLng 
< Pfcdadagit, CfttftttppBmk 13] Doobdin, (4) SuELfcook, (fl) Dholmg, [<3} 
H^klong, (7) FemiinchL There is also (8* a monastery naar Matint 
hl^Lnson an the Raklang Pass, an the watershed between the T*»ta 
end Great KungooL Here the J^pohiLB mad* a stand against the 
NeplUnae ju 1787. <2} Mon I*pch& Wu the orig imil Mat of the Lep. 

ohia after thoir immigration from Thibet. (10) The Kfty sing mmu 
doog or Hiut m 200 yards long with nearly 700 slabs, A monastery 
a Called a -zrawnjMA, A muiotaim a cAorf, a Wad of jlaha a A^rr Jr 
jrarjutfot^ Phjuiupg and Phaxung arc two of tho monaytenes cicely 
tdjacent to th* capital— ToOmJong. The whale country is full of 
interest, atrei^u la India. 
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to the " tthugs H and “ Burmese 1 No caste; omnivorous 
except as regards the tie pliant. They worship " Kill/' 
(the Earth Goddess). The Torsi malaria does not 
affect them; they are a healthy race; they manufacture 
a red silk spun by the silkworm of the castor-oil plant 
They have no written language. 

(d) Haioos, a distinct tribe inhabiting the lower 
ranges of East Nepal; worship R&wun; in thee Mon¬ 
golian, bridge of nose not raised; stature short, cheek 
bones flat and very high. 

(e) Moormees, a Nepal tribe, but found in Siklilm 
as far east as the Teesta* a pastoral tribe rearing docks 
at a great elevation; they ordinarily settle on mountain 
tops (whereas the Lepchas affect the hill-tfjYZe*). Bood- 
histo, language a dialect of Thibetan, but understood 
by the Bhootiahs; bury their deiul on hill-tops; noil- 
mi I iUry, 

(f) BhcHitiahs, originally from Thibet; language a 
thaloct of Thibetan A very strong and robust tribe, 
Carry enormous weights; closely allied to the Chinese 
in nature, and do not possess the light and cheerful 
nature of the Lepckas; can carry as much as sis 
maunds (my SQQtbs.) 30 mifea in a day! The word 
Bhootiah is sometimes rendered M porters 11 or "carriers/ 1 
as a generic term. 

(g) NepHlesc, a light, nimble people of the poorer 
classes, much employed on tea gardens as agricultural 
labourers, They ate Hindoos, The Nepalese Govern¬ 
ment does not allow their families to leave Xepfll, 
hence they continue to regard themselves as NepAleao 
subjects, though mm y of them smuggle their families 
across the frontier 

(h) Sheebahs, a mixed tribe—half Nepalese, half 
Bhootiah—chiefly coolies or porters. There are a few 
other subdivisions of tribes not requiring special 
noticeH 

6. The whole country is mountainous in a high 
degree, the Darjeeling lull itself being feet, 
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whilst. Jidlapahar —the site of the barracks—is 7,800 
feet. Senchtfll exceeds 8000 feat; Singaleela—the 
spur of Kdnch&njinga forming the Western frontier of 
Sikhim—10,000 to 12,000; whilst the highest peak of 
the great mountain Kdnehanjinga rises to 2&.I7& feet 
above sea level. The mountain is considered n month's 
march to circumambulate, and includes many peaks 
exceeding 20,000-—The general level of the country 
being near 8000 feet. The following are a few further 
altitudes in Sikhim and basins of the Teesta and 
Arun:— 

K Auchan] Inga 28,178, The WallanchoCm Pass (into 
Thibet) 10,730. The N6bra Peak 24,000, Junnoo 
Peak 25,012, Donkria 2:1,170. Chola 17,320, Nursing 
19,139* ChnmalUri 23,020, Mount Mmmtm 11,000, 

Mount Tendong 8,663. Mon Lepeha 13,080 (original 
seat of Lepch&s after migration). Peak of Pindum 
22,000 Kutera 24,005. Kanglanimoo Pass 15,000. 
Choonjerna Pass 15,260. Nango Pass 15,770. Kang- 
lAchar Pass 16,000 (thence three marches toT ashimkpa). 

The Catsuperai Lake, near Pemi&nchi 6,040, and about 
500 yards in diameter. The Uhdlah&moo Lakes (sources 
of the Lichen) 17*000. Siklo Donkria (sources of the 
Lachoong) 22,582. Paling Pass under KriJichsnjinga 
16,000, Peak of Donkria 21,870, Pass 18,450. 

7. The C6ai r or Ariin (which enters the Ganges at Blnn,. 
Colgong), drains the watershed between Kanchan- 
jinga and Gos&ein-than. The Rutong, the chief head 
or tributary of the Great Ranged:. is the river of Kdn- 
chanjingn, par if&xtUnc*, originating in its southern 
slopes. The Kulloit, Little Rungeet, and Rummaiim 
are tributaries of tho Groat Rungeet—all bluing from 
the watershed Spur of Kiuehanjinga between Nepal 
and Sikhim r which forms the boundary of British Sik¬ 
him. At the junction the Great Rouged turns duo 
east, and forms the boundary of British Sikhim, and 
ultimately falls into the Teesta towards Damsong and 
the ceded Ddara. The Tffsta —called above Singtam 
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“The Lachon,” at "Ladioong"—is formed from two 
affluents of those names which unite at CTiongtAm SO 
mi lea higher up. The Lachen rises in the Cholimoo 
Lakes, 17,000- The Lachoong rises from Boakria 
(Siklo), 22,582. The Kyott, Ruttoo, and Rungnoo, site 
tributaries of the Teestn above its junction with the 
RungeoL These, with the Rungphoo, drain the sub¬ 
sidiary watersheds of the Great Rungoet and Tees to. 
basins* 

The Lachen rises m the CboUmoo Lakes (17,000). 
and flows round the northern base of KAnchanjinga 
to the Kongra-Lama Pass. From the Donkria Pass, 
near Kiangtani, the axis or watershed of the Himalayan 
range is visible. Its southern drainage is into the 
Artln, and Its northern into the Yam, Sampoc or 
BrdhnmpootriL 

8. The WallanehiiNin Pass from Nepal into Thibet— 
Ifl.750. The route by the Kanglccheen Pass 16,000. 
The Nango, Komblcheen and KUnglandmoo Passes to 
Jongri in Sikhixn, are open from April till November. 
The circuit of K Auchan jinga by the nearest route could 
not be accomplished under a montlc The Paling 
Plains under KAnchanjmga 16,000 feet elevation. On 
the east the Chola Pass, vi& Kabtje, Pomunting, Laghep 
(10,423), is not less than 14,025, the Yakla Pass- 
15,600. These passes lead from East Sikhtin through 
tlie Chnrnb) Volley, on to Gialze and Ll&ssa: as far as 
I have had opportunity of examining thom p they 
seem unusually easy and practicable for traffic There 
are some rather interesting small lakes in this vicinity, 
especially near the Yekla Pass route. A Hue view is 


- Afl a n-jffipjiribort it may be Umt it €bcmgtdm h tbs jmtptian: 
The U* turn — riiachfUgcfl 4 P 42Q cubic feet per wymtl 

pp LacIlwok ... „ p S,"00 „ 

yu UnUfti Stream (nr Tefjia) ,. 10, ) 30 ta 

PP Thft Ganges At Hurd war „ $,000 M 

ukEt ii SO fdflt Wide it Tnpohun gorge, wh&rau the Lichen ie (>S fwt 
Wide at the junefcitm; the Lv^lOOUg &5 feet Tim former bring, 

however, the tEiure rapid strum. 
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obtained of the Chumbi Valley across the axis, from 
the Yezlep Pass (14,000). There is still a fourth pass 
from the south frontier to Chumbi-—the Gnatissla 
Pass, near the Nemitaoo Lake,* but I have not seen it- 

9. There are some fine plateaux across the Teesta, 
in tills district, which would, m my judgment, form 
excellent localities for Industrial—or even Military— 
Circles such as have been advocated Should trade 
relations ever be opened with Thibet they would form 
appropriate depots or marts for commerce. I would 
mention the plateau of iMmsong and the blurts of 
the Kaflhlg-pong ridga Here indiarubber and shellac 
are found; gypsum crops out of the hillside. Land 
very fertile, and a distinctly Alpine ttora is found at a 
general elevation of liOOO feet 

10. On the whole, this may he considered a very 
favourable district for the establishment of an "experi¬ 
mental uiQitary reserve circle,” such as have been 
advocated. There arc several splendid plateaux, both 
in British Sikkim and across the Tcvsta, excellently 
adapted for the purpose; and it is further believed that 
an arrangement could be made with the li i)urbar” of 
Independent Sikhim, whereby in consideration of a 
pension or money gratuity the country up to the 
frontier might be acquired by us, and the Sikhim Raj 
revert to its original cradle across tho passes—Choombi 
in Thibet—where, indeed, half its territory at present 
lies, across the Chdla pass. The country up to the 
granite walls of Thibet would then be ours, and avail¬ 
able for settlement; and I scarcely know of any 
country more calculated to form a refuge or M military 
circle" such as 1 have suggested In this tine hill 
district, then*-—since Nepal and the Valley of Kbat- 
utdndoo cannot be availed of—I would suggest the 
establishment of a Grand Southern Military Reserve 
Circle for Bengal. 

11. The writer has made many trips in this district, 
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but an appendix would bo necessary to show the do- 
tails. Across the Tccsta the Kallapong and Darnsong 
plateaux are found most favourable for settlements. 
Could water bo obtained at the bluff I should consider 
the Damsong plateau especially* the most favourable for 
military settlement in the whole of this range. M ith 
reference to the opening out of trade routes into Thibet, 
they should, X think, be traced vid Tiiaiya, Jiilpigoree, 
ajid Ddlfrikoto, on the left bank of tire Te&sta to DAin- 
song and the Chdla, thus turning the intm-montane 
rivers Rungeet and Tee&ta The spur between the 
KAnj alia outpost on the Nepal road, and Coke on the 
Sithim road, may be also noted aa a favourable local sty 
for an industrial settlement; and I think Government 
would do well to possess themselves of HJ Lebong™ whilst 
in the market, for a sanitarium, for which it is more suit¬ 
able than Jullaphar. TliO latter might then become a 
cantonment for regular troops—say a wing of a British 
regiment, or more, with a battery of Royal Artillery. 
I think the railway terminus should be near Titalya, 
with branches to Julpigoree and iSilligoroe, for Dar¬ 
jeeling and Kursiong 

\± For a further general physical description of 
die topography of these hills, 11 Hookers 1 Himalayan 
journals may be consultoriL Dense bamboo forests 
clothe the western frontier or ridge of Tongloo, and 
form an effectual barrier to an invader, except by the 
converging roads on Post 17 —from Klam—already 
mentioned in para, 1. The frontier road is cut 
through these forests from post to post, and forms iho 
only pathway, 

1 must conclude this very brief notice of a most 
interesting locality, by saying that the position of 
Darjeeling is even at present of considerable strategic 
value , and under certain contingencies might become 
much more so. It commands—or should command if 
developed as has been proposed-—Southern Tirhoot 
and north-east Bengal up to the IfrAhniapootriV and it 
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is believed that when the railway, now in course of 
construction, shall have boon carried to the foot of 
those line hills , not only will an increased outlet for 
commerce—especially tea—be thereby afforded, but 
ultimately our trade relations with Thibet, and even 
China, will find through the Eastern Dears, and the 
Yekla and Chela Passes, their legitimate development; 
we may then anticipate a still “brighter 11 future for 
this "bright spot,”* There is a volunteer corps in this 
district, with one centre or company at Darjeeling, 
and the other at Kursiong 18 or 20 miles distant, on 
the Calcutta road, and as this is a country where a 
handful of men skilfully handled might hold in check 
or defeat hosts, I cannot see why, with the small 
additiona! resources 1 have indicated, this district 
should not hold its own, and, indeed, form a refuge 
for outlying settlers in times of peril 

HISTOIUCI-U, NOTICE. 

13. The history of British Sikhim is briefly as 
follows:—Darjeeling having been established about 
1835 by the cession of a small tract of land by the 
Rajah of Sikhim for the purposes of a sanitarium, w as 
gradually—under the able superintendence of Dr, 
Campbell from 1830 to 1361—settled, and rendered 
prosperous. In 1849 Drs. Campbell and Hooker, being 
on a botanical tour in Sikhim, were imprisoned by the 
Rajah, and the first rupture with the State took place. 
As a punishment for this outrage the British Govern¬ 
ment resumed the land, now called British Siklum, 
that had formerly been bestowed on the Sikhim Raj 
as a reward for aULance in the Nepal war of 1315-16, 
In I860 the Sikhim Court having countenanced kid¬ 
napping our subjects, ami generally displaying insolence, 
an expedition under Dr, Campbell w ent out into the 
north-west district to Rmchinpoong, but after a tem¬ 
porary occupation of that frontier was dislodged and 
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utterly dispersed by the Sikhim Bootiaka, and its one 
gun captured: early in lmU, however, a force under 
LieiiL-Colcnel Crawler. IOL's 73 rd Foot, consisting of 
two howitzers, with a detachment of artillery, 300 of 
H lL s Royal, and about as many Sikhs and sappers, 
crossed the river Rungeat into Independent Sikhim 
on the 2 nd February* 18G1, and after soma slight re¬ 
sistance occupied Toomlong the capital to™, on the 
9 til March* whan the young Rajah surrendered, and a 
treatv of peace was signed on the 28 th March ot the 
same year. Since then Sikhim down to the present 
time has been quiescent and civil, but distant. In 
June, 1873 , a visit of the Rajah and his family to the 
representative of Her Majesty*—Sir George Campbell, 
Lieut,-Governor of Bengal—took place at Darjeeling, 
and this may probably be viewed as the iirst step in a 
new order of things, pointing to opening out trade 
relations with Thibet vid the north-east passes. 
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APPENDIX TO SECTION 7 V1IL 

Extracts from Reports on the Military Defences of 
Darjeeling, by Colonel D. J, F. NbwbII, K.A-, com- 
mandiM;— 

Darjeeling, 4th January* 1H7B, 

8 ir,—Having in accordant with the intentions expressed 
in tii y “ Report on the Defence* of Darjeeling," dated 1st of 
August, 1872, completed a Military ln>pcctii>n of the frontier* 
of British BitUm, 1 have now tlic honour tc ?nhmit the fol¬ 
lowing remarks aa n thereto, uid solicit the favour of 

y<uir laying them before liis Excellency the Commander-in* 
Chk?f ai sn ^arly convenient oppc^tsmity. 

U 3 My Report, dated 1st Auga&t, 1872* points! merely to 
a defence of the Town and Station of Darjeeling. bat inasmuch 
a? much rain aide projwriy is included within the district, 1 
luivf deemed it expect Sent to acquire ft. knowledge nf the fron tiers 
ys\i w it is possible an enemy might be met with advantage, so 
as, if possible, to keep him at arm's length, out of the district 

(2) It is doubtless well known to His ExcelleEioy that a 
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tielt of dense bamboo forest clothes the crest of the bills 
hounding tbe Western of Nepal Frontier,, which forms a very 
effectual barrier to any possible invasion from that quarter 
in force, but there is one weak point which at tracks 3 m y &otifl6f 
and which I consider it right to mention,, els bearing on the 
subject rjf this Report* 

(?$) Behind the ridge forming our boundary-—called, L be- 
lieve t l( Twigloo ,f| —osiste tbe Fort of “ElauF 1 in Nopal* some 
eight miles from the frontier, dominating a fertile valley; here 
the Nepalese government possesses a considerable garrison* 
with granaries store homes, and, a* I am inf tamed, several 
Mil guns. This fortress h about eight hours or le^a from our 
frontier pillar or post No. 17, which is situated at the point 
where our boundary line of road turns north along the Nepal 
frontier, and which is itself about equidistant from our own 
position at JuUapahar, by an easy* level road, From tide Fort 
of Elam (ft) throe roads etui verge on Pillar 17, so that—grant¬ 
ing the desire of aggression on the part of the Nepalese 
Ciovemincnt, and that they could banc the address to conceal 
their preparations till the last moment—I can see nothing to 
prevent their marching by these converging roads on the point 
indicated* and m the course ol one long night throwing a force 
of :>i) 0 O or fSUOO men, With a couple of mountain bttleiffifl, 
right fttro&s cur connnunicatEons with the plains 3 in other 
words occupying the ridge boom Lepehajuggut” to u Hen- 
chtiV + the key of Darjeeling* by an army twenty or thirty 
times the strength of the garrison. 

(4), The garrison of Post 17, at present* consists of one 
police constable. 

(o) + It would not become tnc to vaticinate or to point to 
possible political complication^ or venture on suggestions be¬ 
yond my immediate province, but I cannot help stating tlinfc I 
think a Block-house calculated to hold, on an emergency, front 
01 j to HW native levies or police* should tie quietly constructed 
at this point. Were the garrison at Jullapalaar sufficiently 
strong to detach, i would select this point to occupy in 
strength, there to meet tbe enemy on the frontier, and prevent 
his dcfronching on the basin valley of Darjeeling, where modi 
valuable property would lie at hi* tnerey for plunder; hut this 
numerical strength uf the present garrison would not admit of 
detaching any sufficient force of regular troops, who would be 
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airiplj occupied in the defence of tlio town and Euliirlis of 
pmjeding. More could not be attempted. The Post No. 17 
in question could perhaps, however tie held by police or volun¬ 
teer* placed in telegraphic communication with the main 
position oi «IuElnpa]mr F and would form a valuable outpost on 
the fi ne of least rttnxUtnw into our territory. I f unnilc to 
ho] 11 the blncMiouse Suggested, the garrison might retire on 
ambuscades or other strong 1 positions prefiously prepared by 
the regular troops in rent. Should, moreover, the British gar¬ 
rison of Julhpahar ever reach SOU men, it h> believed that half 
that number—including a portion of the artillery with guns— 
inighL he safely detached towards the outpost named for tho 
above purpose, 

{7), Iei view, however, of the mi [iurtau.ee which a success¬ 
ful effort on the part of the enemy would confer on the position 
of SeachA* and the ridge south-west, if In his possession, I 
would propose to modify the scale of ordnance fed 


'T f iuujabjui 

Two I Old. mortnri, 
Four light brass 5-5 inch 
or 4 4 inch ditto, 
hea idu the four monutain 
gana already here. 


for iln? defence of this station in my Import of 1 st Angina, 
Its72, and instead of the howitzers named, would incline to 
prefer two additional 40-pounder Annttronga, as—from thrir 
longer range—letter calculated to dislodge an enemy who hail 
gained possession of the ridge named. Tbo oninance therefore 
recommended would be as marginally noted. I consider those 
Fata? 40pr- Aimstomg* es f 3nti ^ to the adequate defence of 
this station timler drounistancQs that 
might occur in the future; and I 
would earnestly and inspect Fully urge 
that the supply of this ordnance be 
considered of. 

(S). It incurs to me to remark that several very promising 
plateaus for sites for " military colonies" or "reserve circle^ 
su^li tig have at times been advocated us a means of frontier 
defence, exist in this district; such arc fnnmi, at ** DAtwih^ 11 
11 KaJtngpocmgp^ ou the Bhootan frontier to the cast octets the 
IWsta; tho long ridge spur between the Kaiijnhi and Uoke 
outposts on north-west, besides the Lidxnig spur in tho iia- 
medhitc vicinity of Darjeeling, 

(2), 1 he Military ComnaiinicatloEiif of thin district appear 

generally good, but a Ileport on the Frontier Defences of the 
district would Lw incomplete without some allusion to the 
lassos south of Post 17 from Nepal leading towards Kursiongj 


Bttrjtiding mid Brit ish Sikkim. 

PflnkttbarHep Ac., and the lower hills toward* the Term; 
especially that from Plifktt] in Nepal ii'd the sources oF tbe- 
MiVljE r Mirig T This road, as ascertained by fH?rronal in¬ 
spection, is fairly good, mid quite practicable for native troops. 
The district of Piifkol is singularly fertile mod commands ra- 
sources available to an enemy in event of aggression from that 
quarter* Tt u not above sis or seven miles from Elam. Tti 
the event of invasion thence the garrison of Darjeeling, when 
numerically increased, might perhaps detach os far &ur- 
^ Sion#, not further! 

Paros, 10 ami 11 advocate formation of a volunteer rifle 

carp*. 

(If). Concluding remarks* 

1 have the honour, &c., &c ri 

D. J. F. KEWALL, Colonel [LA,, 

Commanding at Darjeeling. 
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SECTION IX. 

THE KHASIA HILLS, 

WITH ASSAM, SILHET, C'ACHAR, k MUNIPOOR 


SHILLONG (6,500), CHEKRAfDONJEE (5,600), - 
ETC. 


Khutd hCmcUit 
RUliukd SlitUma 


O F Shillong and the Kk&ia Hills I am scarcely 
qualitied to speak from personal kno w lodge, and 
must therefore advance my opinions with some diffi¬ 
dence, and borrow largely from other travellera- 
Although of slight importance in a strategic point. of 
viflw, they—with Munipoor — nevertheless form an 
outpost against Burmah, and probably contain excellent 


sites for settlements of individual colonists, and offer 
small sanitaria for the adjacent tea lands of Assam, so 
well known as the most productive centre of ilmi 
rising industry. Although they form a section of the 
w Highlands of India/' 1 cannot indicate them as a 
promising locality for a “military reserve circle/' nor 
would they find scope for mention here, did they not 
indirectly influence our north-cast frontier, and form a 
lever against Burmah and quasidJlimesfl pressure 
Bcngnlwarda Perhaps their importance in this re¬ 
spect may hereafter increase, 

2. The access to Shillong is by water, ordinarily by 
mil to Kooshtea, and so by Dacca up the BrAhmapootrA^ 
Megna, and Soormah Hi vers bo Cherrapoonjee and 
* Shillong. The Soormah drains the Caehor, Jyntia, 
Khasizi, and Garrow Hills; in the rains it forms a vast 
jhccl or shallow sea, having :m area of not less than 
10,000 square miles. It rises on the Muni poor frontier. 
Contrary to all expectation this h a healthy district, 
and free from the malaria of higher and more wooded 
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district*, and on the whole I may perhaps modify what 
has been said above in favour of the soafh^m aspects 
of the Kh&sia Hills as a site for colonkation- 

a From Cuttack, on the Soormah, thy Khdsia lulls 
appear rm a long flat-topped range, miming and 
west, 4000 to MKSQ feet high, steep towards the jheels. 

About 12 miles distant die waterfall* of J-foasmai are 
seen falling over 44 the cliffs with a bright greoit mass 
of foliage that seems to creep halfway up their flank*. 

Tliis place—as the jheels generally — is extraordinarily 
healthy? being, like CachAr and Siihet generally, free 
from m alar ia. The products are oranges* potatoes, 
coah lime, and timber. The Soormah rise* oO feet in 
the min*; Lire Northern TerAi of the KhAsia hilts, 
however, at this period, is moat deadly. Hie flora of 
the Khtfsia forests di tiers from that of the Himalayas* 
consisting of bright green evergreens ^nd palms, 
whereas the former are chiefly large forests of decidu¬ 
ous trees r t the laurel and hotel-nut are found, oaks, 
oranges, bamboo, gamboge,, plantains^ and vines, with 
palms and cocoa-nuts, present a tropical Hera of a 
Malayan character: orchids, ferns, and mosses, and 
grasses also abound. Fifty grasses and twenty sedges 
were found by Hooker in this district. On the road 
to Cherrapoonjeo one passes the valley *>f Moasmai, 
where w several beautiful cascades rolling over the table 
top of the hills, broken into foam, throw a veil of 
silvery gauze over the gulf of evergreen" vegetation 
2000 feet below. To give some idea of the exuberance 
of the flora of the Khdsia hill% it may be stated that 
Hooker enumerates 2000 flowering plants within 10 
miles of Cherrapoonjce, 15 bamboos, 150 gi^tsscs, 150 
fems, 230 orchids, and many mosses, etc. This great 
variety is attributable to the varied nature of the soil 
and climate,, which embraces the stony plateau and 
the steaming forest 

4 Cliornrpooniee is on the high road from 8ilhet and chmp*wij«. 
Go what ty, the capitol of Assam, on the BrAhmapootra ^ 
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The* view from die plateau of Gierrapoonjso is 
magnificent.; 4000 feet below lire valleys carpeted ns 
with green wheat, from 11 which rise tall pul ms K tree 
terns with spreading crowns, And rattans shooting 
their pointed lieu vis eurmunded with feathery foliage, 
es with ostrich plumes, far above the great; Lrees, Be¬ 
yond are the jheels, looking like a broad shallow seu 
witli the tide half out, bounded in the blue distance 
by the low hills of Tippenk To the right and left are 
the scarped red rocks, and roaring waterfalls shooting 
far across the cliffs, and then arching their necks as 
they expand in feathery foam, over which rainbows 
float, forming and dissolving as the wind sways the 
curtain of spray from side to aide"—f Hooker.) * 
jfrggru dg view. 5. Inland at about 5000 Feet, the country is open 
and bare, tOl the valleys of the KAl&p$m and BrigtipAni* 
are crossed Beyond this the Bhutan Himalayas may 
bo seen at the astonishing distance of lfiO or 200 miles, 
Motlog, on the asm of this range, is 6,002, with fl 
splendid view of BhotAn, bub from Shillong (6,600)— 
the highest, point of the kliisin ntngt^a truly mag¬ 
nificent panoramic view is obtained of an area of 340 
miles. The view embraces nearly an entire circle. To 
the north are the tolling Khrisia hills and the entire 
Assam VAlley, 70 miles wide — 100 miles distant—and 
the great river Brahmapootra winding through it—50 
miles distant—reduced to a thread The first ranges 
of tho Himalayas arc 100 to 200 miles from Shillong, 
These snowy mountains are below the horizon of the 
observer, and occupy 60' of the horizon = 250 miles. 
To the west are the Garrow hills—40 miles distant— 
and eastwards the loftier Cachar hills (4000 feet) 70 
miles oft To the south the Tippera hills, JOO miles 
distant, bound the horizon, whilst to the south-west 
lies the sea-like Gangotic delta. Fully 20,000 square 


■ tiiw river Jin-Ill bnudiGB into tho JIiceIs at Ctl6l* West of CfuJtrra, 
forming mpitlfl bdow t hin point. 
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Eftilfcft are encircled in this area. The products are 
cinnamon, potatoes, iron, timber, cherries, etc. 

G. The following are a few local features of these 

■ ■§ i - AlUraMm. DlC. 

interesting Mils:— 

(a) From the West are ( 1 ) the JJ Garrow" HEIIh, (£) 
the Kh&dsm proper, (8) the Jyntiah Hills, (+) (Jachur 
and Njigas as hat ns Mumpoor* Ascending from the 
jheels towards Mdasmai and the plateau of Cherra- 
pooSjjee wo traverse Hist low wooded hilU about 200 
foot, in height, rounded and beautifully wooded; then 
we find an abrupt precipice—3,500 foot—rising by 
successive gradients to 5000 or 0000. On die North, 
the hllla suddenly drop at Mimglew upwards of 2000 
feet, and then gradually sink to the valley of the 
Brali in IpootriL 

(b) The “Kullong" Hook, a curious dome on the 
Mol log plateau—000 feet in elevation above the ferre- 
plein —is of crystal Line granite; the plateau itself h 
metamorphic, but contains greenstones and nnmmalitic 
limestones, the presence of “fhiilta/ d and the intrusion 
of granite k found; elevation 4,500 to 5000 feet above 
sea level 

(e) The Cherrapounjeo plateau attains 4,200 feet in 
elevation. The rainfall in 24 hours has at times 
equalled 2 feet G inches [■ a whole year's rain in Europe! 
and 600 inches of rain during the year is not an exces¬ 
sive quantity in the southern exposure of these hills. 

The denuding lores of such is of course remarkable, 
and is evident in many parts. From Myrong, Chumal^'ri, 
and Donkria in Sikhim may Us seen. The Eastern 
Khasia Mountains reach the Valley of the K&lapdm 
%rid Nukieen and Pomrang, thence enter tlie Jyntca 
Hills viA the Valley of ihe Oongkoot, Hence arc seen 


* M YuIb” states that 11 in August* 104], fitClritfrairiOujw, 264mttn.fi 
fell - feet. ECO or 000 liwiiw Im na imfnquCRt filmtifiJ inll at Chor- 
rapooiijoe. whilst fit SiLhct 30 milea Jistaiit it la u ruler 100; in Amt-iai 
jit Gowhfitty SO; at Shillong ^J0 mile* inlmd from 
200; fit Darjeeling 110, '* 
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the CacMr Mountains with n general elevation of 
about 4000 feet. The following points being Am unco 
(3000 1 . Joowjo (4000), tire hill capital, Nurting (4178), 
the watershed of the Jyntea range 45 00, 

(d j The fallowing are a few of the altitudes of these 
mountains, viz :—( herrapoonjeo 4,118, Loilankot 5,703, 
Bogapani 4,451, Pomr&ng 4,748, Jasper Beds 2,384. 
Miming 5,537, KAIapdui Ridge 5,300, Fossil Beach 
lied 2,074, So lining 5,355, Top of Waterfall N. of UP. 
4.800, Kullong Ktick (top) 5,1184, Top of Greenstone 
Manloh 3,200, Archteologicul remains are to be found 
in the vicinity of N luting, bearing close resemblance 
to 1 el tic (so called Druid) circles, with stones 30 feet 
high Pomrang, Sjong, Nunklow, Bagaroc, are im¬ 
portant villages of this district 
7, The tribes inhabiting this range are the Khlvas 
and Garrows, who are of Indo-Chinese mco, and arc n 
muscular but rude and sulk)* race. The sister's son 
inherits, like some tribes of the western seaboard; 
omnivorous; dislike milk; believe in a Supreme Being 
and in "deities of the grove," cave, and stream; good 
cultivators,' keep bees. The rainfall at some seasons 
in these hills amounts to 200 inches, and the climate 
of Assam, on the northern slopes of the Khfcia hills, is 
so deadly as to form an additional objection to their 
colonization by British settlers, though probably pri¬ 
vate settlers of independent means may bo able in a 
measure to bailie the climate. 

As regards the land tenures of this province the 
ftunnuds or grants show the dates of conquest, and arc 
very varied. (1 > The oldest Erik-* are Dhrmnpala of 
Barm 00 tan lands extending ax far back ns the 11th 
century. (2) Next come the grants of tho King* of 
Delhi, and the .Mai mined an Govofnors of Bengal. (3) 
By the Ahums to 1744, especially down to Rajah Sib 
Sing. The worship of Sib was the especial religion of 
ancient Kamroop. Some holdings are "kkraj" or free, 
some in fief, others freehold (pyku), on capitation or 
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poll tax and heurt.li nr plough tax. Products—rico P 
mustard, poppy* sugarcane, betel,, pawn, tea, kc, cotton, 
silk, tobacco* fruity and vegetables. 

The time for development across the Brahniaptrotrfh 
on our north-oust frontier has scarcely arrived* but 
perhaps when the barrier of oxehisivoiie&s of Thibet 
has been removed* these provinces may share in the 
trade which has been indicted as likely to follow the 
opening of the milway and roods through Bikhiin and 
the ceded Bhotiln Dears into Thibet The principal 
tril k?s. around the valley of Assam may here bo conve¬ 
niently enumerated jls folio —l Bhoetins p 2 Dufflafi, 

8 Akus, 4 Kuppah Chcwahs* 5 Mearrees, (5 Bor A hors, 

7 Abors, 8 Misliinaes, 9 Khumptbs. 10 Bor Khumpties* 

11 MeoamarmSj called also M minks, Morahsj or Noras* 

12 Singphoos, IS Al urams r or Nag&s, 1+ Miktrs, 15 
Kacharics, 10 i.kuwyahs, 17 Garrows, 18 Rookies, 

8. The principal Dears or Passes from the borders r«m, ^ 
of Assam into Bhotin territory are I Kfigarkote (lend- 

mg into Sikhimb 2 DMimkote (fort taken by Captain 
Jones in 1773), :J Mynagorfe, 4 Chunarcliie, 5 Bolatnrie, 
LuMpoor* 0 Madarie or Plialakottu* 7 Buxadoar (pass 
by which Captain Turner s Embassy entered BliotAn, 

S Rhulka, 9 IJldiobarie to the north of Bhulka, 10 
Gooimir, II Roopu-Ratnayima, 12 (luring, 13 Bijneo. 

14 Banksa, 15 Gurkhola, 16 Killing, 17 Bocarie-Goomah 
(held alternately by British and RhootLths), 18 Koorce- 
r&rah (held by Independent Bhootiahs), 19 Charddoar 
(hold by British Government, paying black mail to 
Independent Bhootiabs, Aka% and Dufflas)* 20 Naodo- 
oar (held by black mail to Dufflas). 

9. In order to roach Caehdr the traveller should 
take boat at Ptmdua, and crossing the jheels to Die 
Soorinnh, ascend that river to Sifliet Thence 120 
miles of river journey takes him to Silchar, the capital 
of Caclidr. Here the river is 200 yards wide, with a 
current, of two or three miles an hour. The people arc 
a strong* bold Mahomedan race, 70 mile* up the 
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Soormah the mountains east of Jynteft rise 4000 feet 
above sen level, are forest dad^ and very muJivri^us. 
and quite unadapted for settlor The Tippera, iind a 
more distantly, the Kookeo Hills miles north* are 
seen from this pzirL of the river During the Burmese 
war a force hdd this point, which is mentioned be¬ 
cause thus possessing some strategic value owing to 
its position. 

The Amman Mountains may just be noticed hero, 
They rise from 3000 to 5000 feet above sea level, and 
extend from Cape Negrdis almost to the river BriUuuA- 
pootra in Assam. Sc vend passes lead across from the 
valley of tho Irrawaddy into Amman; the ranges on 
the Burmese side being generally the eziaier, the 
western slopes being more abrupt. They are called 
"Yomndouug 11 or “Anamectop 11 Hills by the natives, 
and tunn a well defined boundary on the side of A va. 

HISTORICAL NOTICE. 

ttow pass to a brief historical sketch of 
doLtXHM^ Assam—the ancient Kdmroop —of which kingdom 
Cachar, M unipoor* and Jymea, were probably province 
Its ancient history is of course mythical We find the 
earl Lest traditions to extend to about 2000 ac. h when 
it is stated that Nar<Jk 3 the son of FTtivi {the earth) 
was established by Krishna* who gave him charge of 
the great temple of Kdmakya (the Venus of tho East) 
near Gowhatty ,—-Kdirtroop being, as its name implies, 
the “region of desire 11 or love Xarbk was succeeded 
by bis son Bh&ga Dium (or Bh%irut), who la stated 
to have fallen by the hands of Arjoon tlie Fandan, In 
die war of the MAbabhariiL According to the same 
authority —"Aeon Akbarie"—23 princes of the same 
family reigned in Kdmroop. Opposed to tho foregoing 
account, however, the dJ Jogtoi Tantro 11 —considered the 
highest authority on Kdmroop—states that the god 
Sib, husband of Farbuttec, being rival of Krishna, laid 
prophesied “or evolved from bis inner perceptions p ap 
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that after Niur&k, in the era of S£k& (Le. 100 a_d.) 

Sudm Kings, would rule Kdmroop,—the first Rajah 
being Ddbeswdr, in whose time knowledge would ex¬ 
tend. Then a Brahmin named Xaga Sunfcer would he 
king, and extend Brahimnieal doctrines* after him 
Pritme Raj, A sequel to this fantastic legend seems 
to point to a prince of the great Pal family—Dlinrum- 
Pai —m extending the kingdom of Ivamroop by con- 
quest; after whose death anarchy prevailed After 
this Kdinroop seems to have been overcome by a 
northern tribe, whose chief assumed a Hindoo name — 
“Xiloahty ‘—who fostered Bmlmimism, and established 
a dynasty which lasted three generations, and still 
further extended the kingdom of Kilmroop. This may 
perhaps bo assigned to about the Kith century. We 
then find the northern frontiers in varied by successive 
tribes, apparently ll Hhans; ir and we now approach the 
Km reliable history of the country. 

About this period—12th or 18th century — a Shan 
Kingdom may be stated as having arisen from the im¬ 
migration of elans from Thibet* Siam, and Chinese 
Tartary p under the pressure consequent on the victories 
of Genghis Khun and Kublai Khan, w hich overturned 
the Chinese dynasty, and manifested itself in the 
Jndo-ShtLn provinces, The Pong Kingdom appears to 
have been the original Shan possession, whence the 
Aherns* under “Khflntei" established themselves on 
the upper waters of the RtiltinApootr^* gradually 
extending their Conquests over K Ain mop (Assam), 
Caeh&r, and ilunipoor, where an allied or tributary 
branch seems to have ruled. 

The name Assam did not come into use till about ns ad. 
1228 A.B,, when ^Chfrkrapha, whose unrivalled 1 " 
(Asiima) conquests raised him to the throne. The 
AhSrns—a tribe of probably a SMn origin—now come 
on the stage aa the dominant tribe Their origin, by 

* Tho Yew or Sampoo of Thibet is ]jou r hilly KflflpJftl and ident- 
iiicil us the BrlhinAp^utriL 
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their own Accounts, is plunged in fable, more especially 
as the earlier Shan kings affected Hindoo genealogies, 
and assumed Hindoo names after their conquests 
The ruling family, derived from two brothers, “Khun- 
ling* and “ Khintai," who, quarrelling at the end of 
14 years, KJiftuIbug, the more peaceable of the two, 
‘‘returned to Heaven 11 leaving KhAntai, or Khftutju, as 
the founder of the Assam monarchy,* who declared 
himself descended from heaven (Sworga), and divided 
the soil of KAmroop, and the valleys of the Br4hmAp<K>tn\ 
and Irrawaddy, This immigration appears to have 
taken place antecedent to Boodhism in those regions, 
as? it is a curious fact that the A horns are the only 
Indo-Chinese clan in which that element is not found 
The glory of the Aliom dynasty of Assam seems to 
have culminated in Chukrungpha—or Khdm Sing as 
he affected to be called—who, about the beginning of 
the 17th century* consoUdilted the countries of Assam 
and CachAr. The kingdom after this began to decline, 
and about the beginning of the present century we 
dud armies of Burmese beginning to invade the 
country. Originally called in as allies they soon felt 
their strength^ and finally expelled the reigning (rival) 
chiefs, and seized the country; and, after a time, began 
to evince dispositions hostile to the ]iritis )l After fear¬ 
ful anarchy, by which Assam was devastated between 
Rrti 1794 u ml 1824* war was at length declared by the British, 

which ended in its absorption into British territory on 
24th February* 1827, by the treaty of Vandaboo. 
c^hiT. 11. Cach&r, and still more Muni poor, being nearer 

to Ava* and on the path of the numerous Burmese 
armies which travelled these provinces between 1809 
and 1824, suffered still imm: than Assam, and the 
country was depopulated by tluste harnessing wars. 
Cacliiir—the ancient Haimmbo—was part of the 

* Thirteen fU£ct*4un of Khuntai, the founder &f the Ah&m King. 
4*111, ATO givtiii ; they tM.Hn.rly nil exhibited pr^lmtUa toward* Urals 
miuiiHlii. The Ltajiiha M Coach Bedim art m offhboot of %\m 
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ancient kingdom of Kamroop. It first became known 
to tlie British about 1703, wfa m Mr. Yerelet led a 
small force into the country, which remained there; 
but it Has not until L809 that any decided intercourse 
took place with this petty state. In that year the 
Rfijali Eidundharidra requested a sin all guard of British 
troops as guarantee for the security of his country 
during an intended pilgrimage. Ho died in 181 3, and 
was succeeded byhhson Goorfid Chiindm, the only 
surviving descendant of “HIdm" the original founder 
of the family. His country was invaded by Marjeet 
Sing, a fugitive and rebel from Muni poor, who was 
followed by his brother Churjeet Sing Cachdr from ™ 
this date became the arena on which the three Muni- 
poor brothers contended for power. The country was 
harassed by foreign troops, and ruined in those 
contests, and was finally absorber! by the Mimipooriee, 
Chimboor Sing, the third brother, was finally success¬ 
ful; and being supported by the British Government 
against the Burmese, who interfered in the contest, 
obtained possession of Muni poor and Caohir* The 
Munipoor usurpers were, however, finally pensioned 
in 1824, mid the legitimate Rajah restored to the 
principality of Caehilr. His peaceful occupation was, 
however, disturbed by the various claimants and 
rebellions, and the British Government had to step in 
tn support his tottering hold. He (Goortid Chindra) 
was finally assassinated, and, dying without la irs, his 
country was annexed to British territory, and hajs 1WMt * J5 
since remained a province of the British Empire, 
l± Munipoor* It haa been stated (para 10) that 
a tributary branch of the e*u-ly Alsoiu conquerors of 
Assam, ruled at Munipoor — the ancient kingdom of 
Gfithmj —winch, however, was considered a branch of 
the original Shin or Pony Kingdom* Its history is 
thus involved in that of ancient Kd-mmop r and has 
already been given. A distinct list of kings however, 

47 in number, commencing in a.i>. 30 is given by 
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themselves; but no records of the slightest interest 
are recorded An origin distinct from that of die 
Alioms would thereby seem to be claimed, but they 
probably derive* like die A boms, from immigrant 
Indo-Chinese tribes, who, under pressure from China, 
gravitated westwards into the valley of the Irrawaddy 
in the 13th or 14th centuries. In tho 15th centmy 
die States of Pong and Munipoor were united (by 
marriage),, but the chronicles possess but little interest 
till comparatively modem times, when Fainhi^ba— 
better known as Rajah G-urwh Xawdz —succeeded to 
the throne* who, issuing from his mountain principality, 
invaded Burrnah and carried his arms into the valley 
of the Irrawaddy, and oven captured the capital city 
Am His wars and conquests extended over a period 
(rum 1725. when, having met with sudden reverses, 
his sou Ugut-Sing* rebelled- bis troops deserting him, 
he sought an asylum with his old enemy the King of 
Ava. whence, attempting to return, he was about 1753 
“together with his eldest sen—murdered by Ugut- 
Sing. The powder of Munipoor culminated and sank 
with Rajah Giiroeb Naw&z, and the chance of its 
becoming a dominant state passed away. 

In 1755 the Burmese began to turn the tale of in¬ 
vasion, and to sand armies to subdue Munipoor 
Alvmpra, King of Bur undi , invaded the valley in 1758^ 
and occupied the capital after a sanguinary battle with 
its chief- but the Feguers having revolted in his ab¬ 
sence, he had to abandon the country, and ho died in 
1700: nevertheless, the power of the Munipoor Raj all 
rested on so precarious a tenure that lie (Jye Bing) 
applied to the British Government for aid, and a treaty 
offensive and defensive was in consequence negotiated 
with Munipoor, 14th December, 1762. Early in January, 
17ti3j the British troops destined to relieve Munipoor 
marched from Chittagong, and reached the capi tal city 
of CacliAr (Kasper) in April, where, however, they 
were detained owing to the setting in of the rains, and 
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Jye Sing failing to ratify the treaty, the force ultimately it«. 
retired, The Burmese again Invaded Muni poor in 1765, 
expelled Jye Sing and set a stranger on the throne, but 
directly the Burmese retired Jye Sing returned and 
dispossessed the usurper. Having reorganised Ida 
power, he attracted anew the hostility of the Burmese, 
who again invaded the Munipoor valley; and after a 
desperate battle again totally defeated the Afcmipoories, lw * -!a - 
and the Rajah had to fly for his life to Assam. 

Between the above dates Jye Sing had made four 
unsuccessful attempts to regain his throne; he then 
submitted, and as a vassal of Eurmah reigned till 
1798-9. lie then set out on a pilgrimage, but died on 
the banks of the Ganges; his son, who succeeded him, 
was assassinated, and a series of treacheries and intrigu es 
ensued until 1806, when Choiyeet Sing gained the 
tlirotta His brother Marjeet conspired against him, as 
also did the third brother Gumbeer Sing; a state of 
anarchy and intrigue ensued, Munipoor and CachJr 
being its arena. Marjcet foiled in two attacks on the 
capital, sought an asylum at Ava, where, tm a promise 
of cession of territory and an acknowledgment of the 
suzerainty of Ava, he gained over the King of Eurmah 
to his interests. In 1SJ2 the Burmese again invaded 
Munipoor, and a groat bat tie at Kokhismg ended in ' 
the defeat, of Chorjwt, and Marjeet was set on the 
throne Ly the Burmese, who retired to Ava, 

During the ensuing rive year* (1812-17) -Munipoor 
recovered much of its former prosperity, owing chiefly 
to the Burmese alliance, but in 1818 Marjcet invaded 
GachfLr but was defeated, and Cliorjeet, in alliance with 
Gumbeer Sing, the third brother, conquered Cachir. 

Map cot then quarrelled with his Ava ally, who had 
again Invaded Munipoor, and a second battle at Kok- 
hising ended in a victory for the Burmese; Marjeet fled 
to CachAr, where he finally submitted to his brother 
t hoijeet- J he Burmese then ^ usurped the king- ma *.r>. 
dou! of Munipoor, which became greatly depopulated, 
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Marjeet had formally surrendered, but his nephew 
Pertumba Sing continued to beat up die enemy 
with part lea of horse with varied success, until in these 
distracting politics, the third brother, Gumbeer Sing, 
again appeared on the arena, overthrew Pertumba 
Sing, hut retreated to CaohAr, where he and his brother 
Marjeet made some head against the elder brother 
Choijeet, who fled to SillieL 

Such was the state of affairs in Munipoor and Cachrir 
at the commencement of the Burmese war w ith the 
British: negotiations were opened in 1834, and in the 
war which ensued Gumbeer Sing—by far the ablest of 
the Munipoor brothers—co-operated as an ally of the 
British, at the head of a small select body of his own 
followers, in expelling the Burmese from Cachdr, anti 
in June, 1825, he compiled them to evacuate the Muni- 
poor valley; and in 182G h following up his successes, 
he pushed them across the Ungoching Hills into their 
own territory. At the conclusion of peace with the 
Burmese, by the treaty of Yandaboo in February, 
1826, Gumbeer Sing, was recognized ns Rajah of 
Munipoor, where ho ruled till 1884. when he suddenly 
died, and hb infant son was formally acknowledged 
by the British Government, and a regency established 
A contingent was also formed, consisting of some 3,500 
regulars, chiefly cavalry, which might on an emergency 
perhaps be doubled The Munipoories are good horse¬ 
men, and in the event of hostilities with Burmah, an 
auxiliary force of that arm would probably prove 
useful 

"The line of least resistance" towards Ava is clearly 
by the Aentf Ptm; the two practicable passes from 
Cticluir into the Munipoor valley are the Aquea and 
the KakmAga, whose balance of merit is about equal 
There is a third pass by Khonjoeo The Bosses into 
Munipoor from Assam arc (I), Barak—over a pass 
about G 3 5GO feet elevation—through the NAgn country 
vid Meehtmg and Barphahuy to N angora and Jour- 
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hauth (capital of Upper Assam), total distance 220 
miles, (2), This route is east of the last vid Barak, 
Kaboumce, and the confluence of tlie Beercere and 
Bungna Rivers, to Naugaura, where it reunites with 
route No, 1, The practicable passes are the Aquea 
and KiLlaruSga, both over TOO miles. (3) Across tho 
Patkooee Mountains into Ara territory. 

Singphoos and Shins inhabit the ridges south-east 
of Assam, into Ava territory, but a minute topograph¬ 
ical description of the mouutaias surrounding the 
Mnnipoor Valley cannot here be entered upon. Muni- 
poor territory comprises about 8000 square miles; the 
valley, occupying 650 of these, was evidently—like 
Cashmere and Khatnuindoo in Nepal—-the bed of an 
ancient lake. The capital is little over TOO mites from 
Silchar by the two alternate routes (Aquen and KAla- 
n&ga) mentioned above. Tho valley oval = 36 by 20 
miles. Its elevation scarcely exceeds 2,500 feet, but 
the surrotmding bills rise to about 0000 on the north, 
and 4000 on the south. The valley contains one sheet 
of water — the Lcghdk Lake. 
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SECTION X. 

THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS. 

(No, L) 

THE M LG II EERIE PLATEAU. 
OoTACAMUND (7,360), KoONOOR (5880), KoTAGHEHRIE 
(6,500), Etc. 

KDuLenrtM. TTTE now proceed to the sanitaria of the southern 
’' or Madras Provinces. Siipereniincnt amongst 
those stands the grand Xilghorrie plateau, which was 
first occupied by us in 1821 The chief stations are 
Ootacatmmd, Koonoor, and Kdtaghorrie, and in the 
immediate vicinity of Koonoor is the large convales¬ 
cent depdt of Wellington (or Jack&utla) accommodating 
some 600 invalids. The general features of this 
plateau are eminently suggestive of military and other 
colonization; here, if anywhere in India, might a 
“grand refuge" or “reserve circle" be inaugurated 
Here wo find a noble plateau, well over 7000 feet 
above sea level, with miles of rolling downs, recalling 
to mind the pastoral hills of Wales or Southern Scot¬ 
land, over which a pack of hounds can hunt, and 
where, whilst galloping over the rich orchid and 
flower-spangled turf, larks will dart into the air from 
your very horse’s feet, and commence their song; such 
features combine to present a noble site for a British 
colony. The tci're-plei n of this elevated region, aver¬ 
aging over 7000 feet above the sea, is not level, but 
appmirs like a rolling park-like plain, intersected by 
wooded spurs and valleys, and like most mountain 
plateaux is surrounded by an elevated buttress ridge 
or edge, called locally the " Koonduhs.” Some of the 
_ peaks attain elevations exceeding 8000 feet above sea 
1 level as follows, vis,— Ddda-betta (8,760), Koodkkdd 
(8,502), Bevy-betta (8,830), Kimdal Peak (8,353), and 
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Kumdamya (7,810). Ootacamund i’eak (7,360), Tam- 
bur-betta (7,292), Hokubetta (7,267), Urbetta (6,915), 
Kdtogherrie (0,571), Koonoor (5886.) 

Such arc a few of the principal altitudes of this inc 
plateau, from whose watershed streams originate and 
How in every direction. Following, therefore, the some¬ 
what fanciful theory enunciated in this scries of papera, 
that as a rule the watershed of a country is its tactical 
objective base, it follows that the strategic energy of this 
block of mountain can really operate on all sides. To 
Carry this out practically, we have about sis chief 
ghauts or passes into the lower country, one of winch 
(the Seegoor) leading to Mysore and Bangalore, is tit tor 
cart traffic, and others are being sloped ofl’ with similar 
success, such as the Sispara, Koonoor, etc. 

2, Instead of the crumped ridges and nicks in the 
hillsides, such as the roads in most Himalayan stations 
may bo termed, we have here mdes of driving roods, 
many of them adjacent to the pretty setnhurtificial 
lake, with its willow-bonds and pleasant margirud 
sites, Hence you see the distant blue peaks of the 
surrounding "Kwndahs” the bounding enceinte of 
tliis line plateau. The eye ranges over waving "sholns” 
and exotic foliage—Eucalyptus and flowering shrubs 
These sholas are small woods or groves occupying 
clefts or basins in the hills, a peculiar feature of Ntt- 
gherrie scenery; they are often very densely tilled 
with ancient kriarled trees 

with mow, suul with gxrrtgnta gran, 
in4)fltinet in tho twilight-" 

They often hold game, sometimes even a stray tiger 
from the low country; and herds of buffaloes range 
over the ter/^pfem. An fmmrnbk is thus presented 
of unusual character and combination at Indian hill 
stations; which—coupled with its accessibility and 
central position-—certainly confers an immense ad¬ 
vantage in many respects, and must always render 
these hills a popular resort. I must class it as “Al" 
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for a “Military Reservo Circle," and ns calculated to 
become one of the great "refuges pivpu^naeuia 
imperii —of India 1 

o« suocti, 3 _ Jt, would take long bo do justice to this subject, 
t>u»V t-w pat* or to fully dwell on the capabilities and resources of 
this grand mountain plateau. To tako the reader with 
me to all the surrounding outposts and points of in¬ 
terest would occupy too long a space. I may mention 
(1) Kdtgurh or Kotagherrie. a civil station elevated 
6,500 feet, to the south-east, a fine position whence 
you can see in the blue horizon the Palnay and 
AnnamaUay Mountains; it is on the south-east edge 
of the plateau furthest from the sea. (’2) On the south 
west Avalanche and Si#pdr<i —haunts of the sarnbur— 
with their green aliolas and interesting grassy downs, 
sloping from the koondalis, suggestive of sheepwalks 
and pasturage. (3) Neddiwuttan, whence you look 
down on the ‘Wynaad’’ and its rolling forests, varied 
by the clearings of the coffee plantations, here greatly 
developed (4; On the North Buckrata and its cas¬ 
cade, whence you have an outlook over the rolling 
Mysore table-land, which here rises to 3,500 feet, nar¬ 
rowing to some 15 miles in width at its blending in 
with tho mass of the Nilghemes. (5) Lastly, one may 
climb Dodabetta (8,700), that line peak to the north¬ 
east of Ooty, which grandly towers over the lowlands 
of the Carnatic. 

As I write, these and many other charming "outings'' 
rise on my "storied memory." Starting after an early 
breakfast—sketch book and "tiffin' in wallet—one 
can easily ride from Ooty to any part of tho buttress 
edge of tho plateau, gaze on the country subtending 
it, and return by nightfall; but be must have a good 
horse under him to do tills, as lie will have to cover 
upwards of 58 miles during the day,* Only occasional 

* Tho viaifftt of ft wrUin rftw.banod o!d d 1 Ltakkani ” roan occnri ia 
me, from whose Leek I certainly bobcll mHHo gkmxmi tconvry in thli 
diitfitit—& cU^toiis runaway bnitc scarcely controlled tie — hut I for¬ 
ays him thla in conridtiatioEi of liii miwearied Krtri cm. He tried 
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game is to bo found on the plateau, but the lb res t- 
clothed sides of tho great mountain block of the 
Nilghemes swarm with every description of heavy 
giune known to tho Indian sportsman, whilst the 
surrounding koondaUa are tho reeky haunt of the 
“muntjak"—the small ibex—and tho sum bur. The 
produce of "sport” certainly does not lessen the 
attractive character of this region as a locality for a 
British settlement. On this plateau many regiments 
could be readily cantoned, and a grand "reserve circle” 
for the whole of Southern India established At 
present it affords—besides the sanitarium at Welling¬ 
ton, and a small Lawrence Asylum at Ooty—ft home 
resort for many retired officers and their families; and 
it may safely be said that its social aspects are attrac¬ 
tive in no ordinary degree. It is some years since the 
author visited this charming region, and he is scarcely 
aware to what extent “progress" may have affected it; 
but it is surmised that its central position, its proximity 
to the seaboard—both east and west—will always tend 
to classify it as amongst the most important of our hill 
possessions. 

4. Sheep farming has been tried, but I believe mi 

without success, though this is most certainly a prom¬ 
ising looking site for such, and I am not convinced 
it would not succeed under further experiment. 1 am 
inclined to think tliat, with careful selection of hardy 
breeds and housing of the stock, combined with 
personal superintendence of small flocks such ns an 
individual farmer could command, success would re¬ 
ward tho enterprising settler, and assured fortune 
follow rapidly. Botanical experiments have been 
largely introduced, and it may be said that an exotic 
flora has been established on these hills — chiefly 


Sit be could to break his heart by violent going, sad though in Lie 
interest trying hard to spuni him, 1 fcar that at length he ac. 
compItaUtfl it for himself. Alter a kmg 64 unite one ihy he certainly 
Hamad confidently “beat , 18 
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AuatralaslAiL The Botanical Gardens at Ootacatmmd 
form a delightful resort; here the development of 
foreign flora has been fostered and introduced broad¬ 
est Eucalyptus, cinchona, etc., have been naturalized 
before planting out The very hedges of the stations 
on the plateau abound in fnschk, verbena, goodia, 
besides rosea, honeysuckle, etc. h whilst ground and 
other orchids carpet the ierw-jd#in or flutter from the 
forest trees. Odd haa been found under these moon- 
tains to the west, near Makbrty Peak, and will be 
touched on further on in Section 12, "Coorg and 
WytmatL" Stock rearing and some alight arboricul¬ 
ture has been tried. Coflee, cinchona, tea, silk, potatoes, 
wheat, barley grow freely, and hides, was, opium, dam- 
ma ? and resin, are exported from this region. Fields 
of amaranth are also cultivated by the burghers on 
the tipper terraces at elevations of 4,500 feet 
■ 5. The general climate of this plateau is. equable as 

to temperature, averaging perhaps 54' : to 00°, It is 
rather wet (Scottiee "dmqpmg”) at tunes; but very 
healthy to the organically sound- its characteristics 
may be considered prohibitory, rather than recuper¬ 
ative/ of disease. The rainfall at Slspira on the 
extreme south-west escarpment of the kooudabs^ 
250 inches; it is less on the actual plateau, which is 
protected from the south-west and south-east mon¬ 
soons, and in places is under 1G0 inches. It is only 
about GO inches at Ootaeamund, 55 at Koonoor, 50 at 
Kotngherrie, which is at the east edge of the plateau 
furthest from the sea. 

6. The Nilgherrie plateau* —formerly supposed 
of plutonic origin—has recently been pronounced 
schistose or metamorphic. The principal rock is 
gneiss; though basaltic dykes and quarts vdm occur; 
no trace of granite is found, and the chief minerals 
are quartz, hornblende, felspar, garnet, magnetic-iron, 
hufimtJtGp graphite, with a little mica and kterita. 


* miles [ijfLg by 20 H»ilL-s broad* 
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Towards tho coast, on tho western "koondahs," the 
Interne appears in detached masses and disintegrated, 
pointing the distinctive features of the Western Ghauts* 
of which they are the effect They add much to the 
picturtmquenes* Near Coimbatore the limestone aiii.1 
gneiafl crop up in most fantastic forms, and the escarp¬ 
ment of die south-west such as " Makfaty" Peak, assim¬ 
ilates to tho rocky headlands. The writer, pursuing his 
theory of a primeval ocean covering the whole Indian 
peninsula* tliinks lie recognises evidence of marine 
action even on, or close under, the elevated plateau 
of the Kilgherries, which he would thus regard as an 
ancient denuded island (or headland) half awash by 
the waters of the antique ocean lie supposes to have 
covered all but the veritable - Highlands of India," 

7. The tribes inhabiting this block of mountain, £ 
enumerating them from the base, are its follows:—(1) 
The Erulars, 22 villages, estimated at 1000 , a wild tribe, 
(2) Koroomburs, estimated at 1000, wild men of the 
woods, uncivilized. (3) Kohotnrs, sis villages, esti¬ 
mated at 2000; handicraftsmen. (4) Burghure, 84 
villages, estimated at 10,000; Hindoos, worshippers of 
Sival an industrious agricultural dan inhabiting the 
higher slopes and terraces of the mountains, and the 
lower inclines of tho upper *>• rre~ptein. (o) Cddars (or 
Tonwars) are divided into two dans or families, but 
now scarcely exceed 000 in number. They inhabit 
the tei're-pttin of the plateau, and are herdsmen of 
the buffalo* on tho milk of which they subsist. They 
are a peculiar and tine race physically, with long 
curling hair, and sometimes blue eyes. They have 
been lately described by an able writer on the ethno¬ 
logy of these provinces (Marshall); he considers them 
Aryans, and possibly they may bo the descendants of 
some Aryan tribe who have wandered south m early 
times; for myself, I have always considered them to 
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assimilate more closely to the Polynesian rather than 
the Aryan or Turanian type. Granting the validity of 
the conjecture conveyed in para- 6, the aborigines 
would naturally be found on the highest mountain 
summitsi and perchance the Polynesian affinities hers 
suggested of the Tddars may be explained by the 
theory stated. 

AU these tribes enjoy that complete exemption from 
history which is said to constitute happiness, Ihoy 
have absolutely no history, nor even traditions or 
genealogical fables of any kind; and if the life of the 
savage, traversing the dense forests of a wild mountain 
block, can be called happy, they may be said to enjoy 
happiness to perfection. The storms of war which 
from early ages have swept over the Carnatic, have 
never affected these savage uplands, nor has any am¬ 
bitious potentate ever considered it worth his while to 
assail the forests and cliffs of its wild enceinte. These 
indigenes may perhaps have roamed their pastoral 
glens a thousand years undisturbed, herding their 
half-wild buffaloes, almost unknown to civilized man; 
their very existence scarcely recognized by even their 
semi-barbarous neigh bouts. Now, however, wo may 
reasonably assert that the rugged home of these sav¬ 
ages may, in the dim future, assume considerable 
strategic" and other influences on the circumjacent 
provinces, and become the home of a conquering race, 
destined to hold the southern part of the great Indian 
peninsula against a world in arms. I anticipate that 
ultimately an Australasian population will probably 
gravitate, and perhaps possess these fine mountain 
regions of Southern India, 

& Two small ranges called ‘Yillingherry' and 
"" Paulghaut" Hills connect these mountains with the 
Amwmnllaya, presently to be described, but they 
scarcely deserve special notice, as they seldom rise 
beyond 1,500 or 2000 feet in elevation. North-east of 
the Nilghcrriea, however, is a range of primitive trap 
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Jnlls called the “Gauvary" chain, forming the southern 
part of the Extern Ghauts, and extending eastwards 
from the Nilghcmes; they attain 4000 feet elevation 
hut are bare and llisuited for settlement. The Jawitdi 
Moiuitains may alsO be mentioned. The Shervarovs 
are described further on. The PotehcwaUy and Coj|£ 
waUy HxUs and offisets attain 5000 or GOOD feet 
elevation The Shervarop rise to a plateau averaging 
,-HO feet and the highest peak of the block o,2G0 
rent. Here the rounded gneiss hills which crown 
its summit, are covered with coftee plantations. They 
present an appearance exactly similar to the Nilgherrie 
plateau at Neddiwuttan, 

tCt y iT" b -'- ««<.wrv^ n: iLnjX; 
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SECTION XL 

THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS 

(No. 2). 

The AsnamallAYH (Ayi-.MAI.AYA); the Pi lneys or 
Palkays (Palaki); the Travaucore Mountains; 
Sheet ABOy asi» Co i lam allay Hills; Etc:. Etc. 

The nVjiE group of mountains now about to be considered 

"* fku]w,, ■ 1 m ; y be regarded as a prolongation south of the 
Western GhaUta, across that remarkable gap of 
'• Pommy” or “Coimbatore." which leads to Beyp* r 
harbour cm the west coast from Madras and the plains 
of the south Carnatic. They are of similar geological 
structure, and attain to about the same altitude as the 
Nibdicrries—themselves simply an abutment inland 
of the Western Ghaut* Their fauna ami natural 
flora—slightly moditied as they trend some 1*0 miles 
to the south—is for the most part similar. They are 
sometimes called the Tmvancoro Mountains, being 
chiefly situated within that principality, and to the 
southern portion, which ends in a bold hcatUand at 
Capo Comorin, the term “Cardamon" Mountains is 

sometimes applied. ^ 

'Hie following are a few’ elevations of this region.— 
Mount Permaul, north-west of Piudigul, has been 
found =-7,3tl+; MAhendr&ghirri (20 miles north of Cape 
Comorin) =5000; Atmay Moody = 8,835, the highest 
summit in South India It has even been asserted 
that the highest peaks attain the snow-line, hut this 
h doubtful. 

2. In passing along tbe Imo of to the 

western coast, through the gap of "Pommy” shortly 
after passing the Shervaroy bills, the Annamallays are 
viewed rising abruptly to the south, whore they cul¬ 
minate in the great peak of Annay-Moody (8,835), 
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frrtm which point tlieu* axes mdiate east and Treat (65 
miles) ns also to the south, where they blent! in with 
the Fulneys. The highest peaks are visible from 
Kolagherne on the Mlgherries, whence viewed they 
appeared to the author as ti blue outline in the far 
horizon. They are still wild and unsettled, but hi 
least two grand sites for stations or camps, at elevations 
of 5000 or 6000 feet, are known to sportsmen and 
cithers, who have sought these forest-covered mountains 
in search of game. These forest ranges are in fact the 
paradise of the hunter and European sportsman, as 
containing in profusion most of the heavy game to be 
found throughout the Indian p eninsu l a. There is a 
town of Annam allay, 24 miles south-east of Paulghaut 
on the river Alima, but it is doubtful whether it or the 
mountain of Annay-Moody or “Annamallay” (elephant 
hill) gives its name to die range, 

il The AnnamaUay Plateau contains about &0 or 
100 square miles. - The distance from the foot of the 
hills to "Appift-M allay” nine miles, and on to * Michael's 
Valley,” 11 miles further, total-20 miles; elevation 
5,900* feet. Above this, at an elevation of 7,500 feet, 
is the plateau of “Tuoukka," length about five or six 
miles, average width one and half miles. 1 here is a 
smaller plateau south-west called “ Cootmuikul-Malky ” 
on the “Ungneead” road, but inferior as a site to 
“Michael’s Valley," Easy gradients lead up to the 
Cbomarikul -Mallay, where the scenery is most grand; 
but the most extensive plateau on these mountains 
appears to be that under the “Annay-Moody” (ole- 
phant’s forehead) Mountjj|n. This plain ta about the 
same elevation as Ootacamund (7,360), and is nbout 
seven by four and half miles in extent. It is watered 
by two perennial streams, and a lake could be lormcd 
from one of them. It is about. 15 miles from Kata- 
M all ay. The access to this block is rather difficult. 
No. 1 track leads by Kootflr, up the valley of Jooracs- 


* Vide HMniltou’s Bi-port for 1556. 
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dam to “Michael's Valley/'—20 miles. No, 2 from 
Dhullee on th* north-cast, over the Appia-Mallay 
ridge. No, 5, from south-east vid the valley of Un- 
geenful, on to the Coomarikul plateau. On No& 1 
and 3 the gradients are easy, and could he adapted for 
wheeled traffic. No, 2 b valuable els it lends by a 
short road straight to a ridge (Appia-Mallay) well 
raised above malaria. 

4, These hill ranges abound in the smaller ibex, 
and the lower spurs and forests con tain all the usual 
game of Southern India The climate is favourable 
and healthy. The rainfall m not greater than on the 
Nilghomes. Thousands of acres adapted for the 
growth of coffee. Lea, or cinchona, are available on 
these lovely hills. The government forest and timber 
agent delivers wood at the foot of these hills at 5as, 
(84) per cubic foot; this points to an available in¬ 
dustry, In these regions the coffee interest supplants 
that of tea, though this product is also grown, as well 
as cinchona and cereals. 

3. I have spoken of the strategic value of the 
Nilgherrie plateau as guarding the lowlands of the 
Carnatic, but I can offer no opinion as to how far 
these mountains share iu I have not personally 
visited them, though haring passed in their close 
vicinity, I have superficially viewed them, and should 
consider their probable chief value In the future to be 
their adaptability as local refuges from the heat of the 
plains, a value which they shore with the Pnlneys 
(Palani), which will now be described 

G The Pulneys or Paltims (from the word "pal” 
fruit), between 9* and 10W north latitude, occupy a 
considerable surface, and attain considerable altitudes. 

PnJlieji or These mountains properly extend only about 54 miles 
jrftir.sja. ^ w ith a medium breadth of about 15 

miles; comprising about 231 square miles in the 
Travancore State, though the total area=798 square 
miles, of which 427 is government land and avail- 
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able for settlers. Many of the summits reach 7000 
feet The average elevation consists of an undul¬ 
ating bleak table-land covered with coarse grass, 
with trees, however, in the "sholfts 11 or delta Towards 
the east the plateau dips to 4000 feet* and then to 
1000 feet on the lower slopes. The climate of these 
beautiful but malarious valleys is very similar to that 
of the ShervaroyE, and enjoys an average summer 
temperature of about 70*. Tho climate of the upper 
plateau, however, is drier and more equable even than 
that of tho ^Nilgbemes. and may be termed the "land 
of grass;" whereas the latter is more diversified by 
water and wood. The Anna-Mallays may be termed 
the "land of forests, 11 The soil of these mountains is 
virgin soil; though during the 16th and 17th centuries 
some attempts at sparse colonisation were mode by 
the "Polygars" (or landholders) of Madura and the 
adjacent plains, but no relies of antiquity exist, and 
these mountains may be justly termed virgin mil 
7. Kfidi k&nAl is the chief station or settlement of i>omi 
these hills, whore there are some doaett or twenty 
European officers' bouses, chiefly residents of Madura, 
in which district it is situated. There is a small lake 
at "ICody ” and about 12 miles south- west there is a 
large lake, hut whether natural or artificial is doubtful; 
by damming up its waters a Hue lake not less than 1 5 
miles in circumference might be formed; elevation 
about 7000 feeL This h the "land of ferns," more 
than 1 00 varieties having been classified The pro¬ 
ducts arc nutmeg, cinnamon, pepper (grow wild), 
coffee, perhaps tea, cmcli&na, etc., and various fruits, 

(some authorities even derive the name "Falini” from 
"pal "=fruit); plantains of peculiar excellence are 
found Such products growing in valleys bathed in 
perpetual spring, with a bountiful soil and climate, 
are no doubt attractive features of this line range, and 
its adjacent or tributary offsets. 

H Some writers — as has been stated—term the Mm n r ti* 

PuJneyi. 
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whole of tills range the Cantmtum Mountains, even 
do™ to Cape Comorin, near which the "Arinugiwtil 1 " 
Ghaut loads from Tine veil i to Quilon on the west 
cnast, north of which the mountains reach the shore, 
and impinge on the salt lakes or “breakwaters" as 
they are termed, which intervene between their base 
and the sea, and form a most remarkable and pictur¬ 
esque feature of that coast 

The Allgherrie Mountains south-west of Madura- 
4,219 feet elevation, are otfeets of the I\ilneys, and are 
covered with forest trees—chiefly teak—also pepper 
and cardamons; they are traversed by the “Amboti" 
Ghaut, 2Q miles from Cape Comorin, Doubtless 
progress may have penetrated into these interesting 
ranges, so lately ail but a t^rra incognita to English in 
India Probably now settlements may have arisen 
within these hills since the notes on which these ob¬ 
servations are framed were taken, and the state of 
things depicted therein may be more applicable to 
or 20 years ago than to the present day.* 

9. TTie top of this range is chiefly syenite, and the 
mono tains were long supposed to lie of Plutonic 
origin, but I believe that the most recent geological 
surveys pronounce them to be mdmnorpftic; though 
in places L1 faults" occur in which basalt, trap, and 
veins of granite and other igneous rock intrude: when 
1 mention that in one district alone were found three 
granites* twelve iron ores, four quartz, 25 other miner¬ 
als, together with 320 more specimens throughout the 

* Silica writing thv Above 1 havo ha«l the opportunity of trading 
CdJwB«W6kJi f i Journal— ^ FortyYears' Military Tteminiftctmrea of 
Aotual Sendee in the East Indira, 11 Ian old work new out of print}— 
ftlid I find mentioned therein a. ™ bungalow" on the mountains RW 
Capo Comorin belonging to niy kinsman iimi ninreo&ho. CoLotuI Dural 
Xu wall, of the Mvdnu Army, wt that tiniu Mvtii.lo&t of Tra- 

ranmo* The author (WahhJ Elates it to he the only point hfi had 
seen, in the Indian peninsula whence one could 1 ‘behold thcaubi both 
rise ami sink in the ofMi ll blue atitnn. M The text mint therefort 1 bu 
modified u to these hilta having bwn altogether tfflfti iucatfmta to 
iho last generation of British in India. 
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district, perhaps the non-professional reader will for¬ 
give me for abstaining from a detailed description of 
the geology of these and other contiguous ranges. 

10. This group of mountains is almost imiqhabited, 
but in the Aunam allays, on the north and north-west, 
are found a tribe called "Pooliars, 17 not more than 200 
in number. There is another dan called "Moodoo- 
waiSj'* chiefly herdsmen. No history, of course, 
attaches to these wild regions of forest and mountain* 
on either flank of which, however, the ancient kingdoms 
of Madura and Travancore possess interesting histories, 
too long to bo entered upon in this cursory notice. 

Doubtless population will follow' the gradual settlement 
of Europeans in these mountains, for which, like the 
Nilghemos, I would anticipate a bright future, and a 
development somewhat similar to that already forecast 
in Section X. of this work, 

11. Several ranges, subsidiary or detached from 

those mountains. some also oflfeefcs of the Southern pnaptoiiPK 
Ghauts, may here be conveniently noticed as amongst owu- 
tlui ranges of Southern India, 

(a) Amongst these a small isolated block called tho 
M Shervaroy Fr Kills demand mention. They are crowned 
to their summits* winch scarcely exceed *5000 feet, with 
coffee plantations; but north of Salem the peak of 
Mount “Mutu" (-1.935) dominates a rounded table land 
seven by three miles, w hich might form a pleasing re¬ 
treat from the heat of the plains in summer, and might 
even serve as a local refuge in times of peril 

(b) West of Salem, near the river Cauveri, we find 
the peak of "lliula-maUtiy” (4,950), chief peak of the 
rango, with less fertile soil, however, than the Sherva- 
roys; probably an offset of the Southern Ghaiits. 

fc) The hills called “Goilla-mallays" arc of very oaut-iuo^ 
similar cluvraetyrlstitra, and their altitude being 4,500 
feet, they are perhaps above the zone of malaria, 
winch has been estimated in most parts of India to 
ascend to about 4000 feet, and in exceptional localities 
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to even a higher el£itude> In nil those ranjiss the 
rock, is of a red syenite and gneiss, with granite ex¬ 
truding ftt places. ^ 

Kitft-auutjn. (d) To the East also we find the "Nclla-mallay 

Mountains, as a portion of the Eastern Ghauts between j 

78® and 79° cast longitude, where they are nearly 80 
miles across, and at their highest (near 13*30' north 
latitude), may attain an elevation of 3,500 or 4000 feet 
above the so a. They consist of a number of ridges 
running parallel to each other. They are very stony, 
arid, and unfit for agriculture, but their mineral wealth 
is considerable, even diamonds are found in parts such 
tia at Kondapiilay and Kolconda, and on the banks ot 
the Krishna, The axis of this range lies south of the 
Krishna, between that rivor and the Godftvery, in which 
direction their offsets are of inconsiderable altitude, 
and cease altogether on approaching the delta of that 
river. 

(e) North of the Godiveiy the "Marmtfdi” Hills 
ifornMti umi. ^ alxrtlt 4 qqq feet. They are situated about 70 

miles (as the crow flies) from the seaboard, due oast 
from Coconada, or Koringa harbour on the coasL 
These hills, from the influence of the sea-breeze, enjoy 
a temperature in the hot season of 68“ to So'’. They 
are not settled, and are only pointed out as a possible 
refuge under any scheme of general European colon¬ 
ization such as has at times been mooted. The 
approach to them lies from the Goddvery up the 
Sewny river. They are limited in extent,—about seven 
by three miles, with ridges three by one miles--rocky, 
and water scarce; soil adapted for coffee, cinchona, 
etc,, and possibly might be utilized as a local retreat 
nhMttrtnjiu* (0 Tbe "Thbamoor Hills in the Eastern Ghauts 
may also here bo mentioned The “Indravitti," a 
large affluent of the Goddvery, rises in these hills; the 
approach to which naturally lies along its course. 

They are a tine extended range 110 miles From the 
sea; about 3,500 feet in elevation. The country is 
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undulating and vtell watered They ore better adapted 
for settlement than the Murm^di Hills, having plateaux 
and sites for building. 

(g) In this vicinity also are the "Mardi-Abaj" Hills. JS rtfiBLl? 0 ' 
which are, however, believed to bo highly malarious: r,n * t - 
but proceeding, on south of the Indravatti we tind 
a range called " Bailodila," terminating in a grand 
collection of granite peaks, the highest of which, called 
u Nandiraj," attains +000 feet elevation. South of these 
peaks we strike the edge of the plateau which jute out 
to the souths west, and forms one continuous mountain 
system with the Eastern Ghauts, The view from 
Naiidiruj is very grand* 
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SECTIGX xn 

SOUTHERN INDIA. 

THE EALAGHAITT— 

(1) Mysore Table-land. (2) Coorg, with Wysaad, 
(3) Can ah a, (4) M almiak, with a notice of 

THE “ UrCnOON m OF MYSORE. 

T HE districts named above may bo grouped as 
comprising the chief districts of the Bdldgkattl, 
which. comprehended also the so-called Eastern Ghauts, 
and constituted the ancient empire of “KamitA/ 1 no 
part vf whizh Wan below ike Eastern Ghauts The 
country now called the Carnatic is. therefore, a mis¬ 
nomer and a misapplied term. The rivers Toomboodra 
and Krishna* may ho considered its northern limit 
Its ancient capital was "Bij^ya-tuigger" on the Toom- 
boodni; and it was conterminous or M marched with" 
the province of Mfth&r&HhtA," which will be treated 
of in Section IS of this work Although these districts 
comprise a lino table-land with ridges at elevations 
rising from 2000 to 5000 feet and more, where they 
blend in with the Western Ghauts and Xilgherrio 
Mountains, it is to be feared that—Mysore especially 
—they scarcely rise alcove the aone of endemic cholera 
or epidemic fevers, although presenting a temperate 
climate. In other respects they contain appropriate 
sites for settlements of considerable strategic value as 
dominating the lowlands of the Carnatic, as also 
through Coorg and Canant, tho seaboard of Malabar 
subtending the Western Ghauts. 

± The area of Mysore = about square mile#, 

with ll population of 3,000,000+ and enjoys a revenue of 
££00,000 pet minum, of which £245,000 is paid to tlie 
British Government; and a force of 2J00 irregular 
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cavaLry is maintained as a contingent* It is an ex¬ 
tensive plateau at a general elevation of 2,500 feet, and 
ia represented in the Parliamentary Iicp>rt of l$bl as 
producing wool, coffee, cotton, etc, ; scarcely adapted 
for permanent settlement by Europeans, though a few 
high points such as Jt Baba-iloodcen/ ? w Coody-Moolah/' 

"Oimga-Moolah^ etc., from their elevation, are avail¬ 
able as residences and partial settlement by capitalists. 

a Assuming, therefore, the country of Mysore to 
be about 250 by 230 miles in extent* the table-land 
varies in elevation from about 2000 feet at Bangalore, 
to 2,51:1 feat at Mysore, and 3,500 feet at “(iimlhipeUa. 
where the country rises into a junction with the Nil- 
gherrie plateau. Tho highest point in tho province of 
Mysore h probably tho conical mountain of “Shiva- 
guagft* 11 which forms tho northern extremity of the 
range of wooded hills which stretch across Mysore 
between Bangalore and Seringapatam, k is a con¬ 
spicuous object for many milta "Sovcrn-druoy," 
“ChitteUdreog, 11 Rishnagherm and Naudi-droog, are 
strong rock fortresses of Mysore, mostly situated on 
spurs of the "Chmrngna-konilu” Hills, in which the 
(south) "Penaar" and (north) Palmar Rivers take their 
son roe , anti on the west side of which the Can very and 
Tcornboodra Rivers also rise; this Is probably the 
watershed of the country south of the Krishna, 
lL AuKtm-droog ,a is on the northern termination of this 
range. These Drools, or isolated rocks, ordinarily 
crowned with a fortress its tho name implies, are a 
curious feature of the Mysore country; they rise 
abruptly some 1000 or 1,500 feet above the surface of 
tho plain of Mysore, which has been already fixed m 
at an average elevation of 2,500 feet above sea-level. 

A few of these “droogs” will be described further on 
at the end of this section*—they are mostly of syenite. 

4. The "Koombetarin 11 Peak in the Southern 

* Sir M. Cubbon'e ltcjx>rb *>f IStb NovcinW, 185^, tliti&raa 
u( Mytarti u *3*044,300 ftertt. 
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Ghauts = 5,548 feet The Pass of "GAzalhathi,' lead¬ 
ing from tho plains of the Carnatic on to the Mysore 
table-land, across the valley of the Mayom River is 
not above 2,500 feet elevation. On tlio left bank of 
this river arc seen the ruins of the old fort of Gfiz&l- 
hathL The river separates Mysore from the mass of 
the Nilgherrios, which here rise abrupt from its chasm 
more than 4000 feet, presenting a noble buttress. The 
highest point near Bangalore = 3,02(i feet, Kolar 2,000 
feet, Serin gaps.tarn 2,412 feet, etc. I he chief passes 
from Mysore, across Camera and the Cootg country, 
over the Western Ghauts to the seaboard, forming the 
outlets to the products westwards, are—taking them 
from the north—(1) From Rednore over the “Hussoo- 
Angadi” or Hyderghur, (2) The Bisli due east of 
Bangalore, north of Mount SoobramAni, (3) The 
Yell ini, leading down from Merkara, the capitol 
of Ooorg, to the seacoast, (4) The Munscrabad, 
south of No. 2, through Ooorg mid the Wynoml 
There are other passes, such as the "Kodadibol” to 
Mangalore, west of Mount "Bsloryn-droog” 5000 feet 
The Hingri or Hugnlla to Carmanoro. ft bad pass, very 
steep, mid the Manantddi Pass vid Seringapatam, 
through the Wynaftd to Tdicherry. The outlet of 
Coorg is chiefly'through Canara by Munzerabad and 
Sootnpaneh Ghauts, but the Wynaad routes are much 
easier to Malabar, 

5. Uoorg—from KodAgu or KddAma. signifying 
the steep mountain —first mentioned in history by 
Ferialita, ctrc« lnh2 A-C., is situated between 12 C and 
13* north latitude, is a mountainous tract to the west 
of Mysore, extending into the Western Ghauts, con¬ 
taining (including the M ynaad) about 2,400 square 
mi lea Assuming its area to be about 60 by 40 miles, 
it is bounded on the north by South Canara and the 
Iinihmagiri Mountains, east by Mysore and the Can- 
very, west by South Canara and Mulabar. In IHlil 
the entire population was estimated at not more than 
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168,312, of which 26,389 only were Coorgs, The 
highest points in Coorg are Todiandninut, near Y ira- 
gundrapat, on the WesEorn Ghauts, which has an 
elevation of 5,682 feeL The Subr&m&d Peak, north 
of Coorg = 5,611 feel; and the general average of the 
Country may lie estimated at 5000 feet The Brahma - 
gjjri range or table-land of Coorg =4,500 feet, is 
essentially the watershed of the Ghauts south -wrest; the 
waters divided by it flowing diversely both into the 
Indian Ocean westwards* and into the Bay of Bengal 
aist wards, 'Hie Tauibacherrb Bass on the south* to 
the river Hem&vMi on the north, may be considered 
the limi ts of Coorg, which comprises ^succession of 
hills and valleys, abounding with all sorts of game, 
especially that thick forest extending from Sonawttrpei 
to Madeira (the capital of Coorg) 20 miles, round 
which the bilk form an amphitheatre into which the 
different roads enter through gateways across an old 
linn and ditab extending along the tops of the ridges; 
a Coorg Rajah, before the country was subdued by 
Hyder, having made a hedge and ditch along the 
whole extent of his dominions, 

G. The principal rivers of Coorg arc the Can very T^^n-ph^. 
(Kavori), the Locksmantirah, the Suramvati* and 
Hemav&tL None of these rivers are navigable within 
the district, their waters are utilized chiefly in irri¬ 
gation ; and a great deal of wood is floated down the 
Canvery in the rainy season from the Madras Govern¬ 
ment forests, through which it runs, thereby ejecting 
a great saving in its carriage. After leaving Coorg in 
the country of Mysore, it forms some beautiful cascades 
on to the level of the table-land: these falls may be 
best approached from a point on the Mysore and 
Bangalore road 30 miles,from the latter. Although 
the Can very has its source in Coorg. among the 
Bababoodeen Hills, so near the Western Ocean, where 
also the river Toomboodra originates, nevertheless 
these two great streams belong to the drainage basins 
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of the inner IMlighaut. Mountains, and find their final 
issue into the Bay of Bengal. 

ciimiirT p*. j_ The climate of Coorg is exceedingly damp; tins 
Hiiiuij.tK. raintjiU averaging 12ft inches, and most inimical to the 
constitution of Europeans. Jungle fever is very 
prevalent, and, in fact, may be considered endemic; 
Coorg cannot, therefore, ho looked upon as a good site 
For a colony, although a few planters brave the deadly 
effects of the climate year after year with the indom- 
itable perseverance of Britons wheresoever an opening 
is feasible. They direct their energies towards coffee 
planting, and also of lute emcAono. I he other princi¬ 
pal products rice, sugar, plantains, oranges, tobacco, 
grain; the cMef woods are teak, black wood, and 
sandal —the sale of the latter is a. government mo¬ 
nopoly, Coorg, however, may be considered as slightly 
valuable in a military point of view; ami should the 
long mooted scheme of connecting Bangalore with the 
town of Mysore by a railway, with a branch from 
Toomkoor—45 miles from the former—bo carried out, 
it would become much more so. 

The "Georgs " a brave, hardy, and loyal race of 
mountaineers, appear to present elements of good 
soldiers, and might perhaps with advantage be enlisted 
into our regular service as local militia; as a class they 
are agricultural and foresters, and—like the Goorkluis 

_delight in field sports. 'Hie strategic position of 

Coorg r lying between Mysore and Malabar, is valuable; 
troops could march from Merkarn to Mysore in three 
days, and from Virijspet to the coast in two days, 

8. Tho Wytuutd may be regarded as a district of 
coorg. It was formerly ruled over, as a fief, by a 
younger branch of the Verrna family. It is only 
estimated at 1,250 square miles, and as viewed from 
Neddiwuttan on the Nilgherries, appears a rolling 
country of forests, amidst which coffbo clearings are 
dotted in patches of lighter green. 

lately yotd has been found in all parts of Coorg— 
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especially in the Wyiiaad—at elevations varying from 
500 to 8000 feet; on the Seetaputtec River, in the drift 
and Pluvial deposits; again at Karambeut. in the 
gravels and quartz (in parts 80 foot thick); below 
Uddakurra in the tertiary strata and l&tente m 1 he 
south; near Nollakotta on the north; at Vyton on the 
west anti at Bolingbroke on the east; that is to say. 
covering an area of 500 square milt's. IV: reels are 
numerous, and gradfe* from 500 to 8000 feet ftbnve 
soa level- Near Devala, especially, the proportion of 
gold for the washings is large, and eventually "there 
"caii bo no doubt that sooner or later gold-mining will 
‘■ba established as an important industry of Southern 
"India hut forethought and industry iu conducting 
“operations will be essential/’* The rocks are quartz, 
hornblende, magnetic iron (extruding through gneiss), 
with granular quart* in place*, also alluvial deposits. 

p yforth of t ,'oorg we tind the so-called count:ry of 
Cancii-a, a corruption apparently of ** Kymata-” It 
extends 180 miles along the seabmrd, which fact con- c™». 
stitutes its sole importance, as it is otherwise a wild 
and mountainous country, with an estimated population 
of only 000,000, and an area of 78,800 square miles; of 
which only *758—above the Ghauts—can properly be 
called hi<)ldands, although offsets or rocky spun, ex¬ 
tend to the seaboard;and in many places the Western 
Ghauts themselves approach the sea. This province 
mav be considered as enjoying the same climate and 
physical characteristics as Coorg. Tim name Lamm 
is altogether a misnomer as applied to the Indian 
province of "TuMva," which commenced north of the 
ri ver Cliandragiri, the northernmost boundary of Mal¬ 
abar. Haiga, which was the seaboard section of 
Canam, is failed to have been part of the territory of 
the mvthic RavAua, Ring of Lanka (or Ceylon). 

Canara was subdued by Hyder m a,d. 1 r63, and was 
transferred to the British in 1799. South Lanam. 
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north of the river ChftmMgiri, where Malabar ends, 
is called "TulAva" by the Hindoos. Its products are 
sandul-wood, t^ak, sugar-ean®, cinnamon, nutmegs, 
popper, and eolfee. Tribes of singular habits people 
it, such as Moplahs (Mahomedans), Naira, Jains, and 
others whose ethnological peculiarities it were too long 
to enter on in this work. 

Sou til Canara escaped Mahomodan conquest until 
invaded by Hyder a.d. 17(15-0. Caimanore, Mangalore, 
etc., are ports of Canam or Malabar, and share with 
Bojqiore (the harbour terminus of the O S I P, railway) 
value as points d’appui over the Western Ghauts from 
the highliinds of Balighaut, or the upper districts of 
Coorg and Mysore, as outlets for produce, 
tmuiqiipiitii 10. Before proceeding to an historical notice of 
these countries, a few altitudes as points bearing more 
^ or less directly on that wide subject, “The Highlands 

of India," may here be noted, viz ,— 

Periapaiam—on the borders of Coorg—and the Fort 
of Bettidapoor. 15 miles distant, are not loss than 
6000 feet above the sea level 

DSvakiti, 20 miles distant, is the chief centre of the 
sandal-wood district, the traffic in which has been 
stated to be a government monopoly. 

Snbrsmani (5,611 feet), is a peak in the Western 
Ghauts, between the Jellanir and Bissoti Passes in 
Canam,—a remarkable mountain. 

As a curious feature of Canara, the Falls of the 
Suraavati, at "Giarsuppah,” may bo mentioned These 
are amongst the most wonderful cascades in the world. 
The chief fall = 680 foot in perpendicular altitude, 
Another—"The Roarer"—plunges into a deep cavern 
behind the grand fall; and “The Rocket” and “Dame 
Blanche” are adjacent cascades; the whole forming an 
enHtnnble almost unique in waterfalls. The Falls of the 
"Tadree,' 1 from the same watershed in Canara, are also 
remarkable cascades. Whilst on the subject the eata- 
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ract of the " Gfitpoorba," a tributary of t he Tooroboodra 
River near “Uokauk " may also here bo mentioned as 
a wonderful sight of South-West India. 

Though not in the provinces under review, it may 
here be stated that “C'uddapiii' (1,900), (rooty (1,182), 
Ballary (1,488), Dhanrar (2,352), and Hyderabad (1,990), 
are all included in the old territorial district ofltoli- 
ghnut south of rite Toomboodra. “Addni, 1 a district 
of BiMghaut, is perhaps as well adapted for individual 
capitalists as any in the South of India. From the 
Aduni-liill a noble plain of black soil ("regur") bearing 
most valuable cultivation, may bo seen stretching away 
north-west and south-east from Gooty to the Tonm- 
boodro, with an area of 15 by 20 miles. This country 
was conquered by Hyder between 1700-80, and in 
1S00 was, by treaty with the Nizam, ceded to the 
British: it possesses very great resources for army 
supplies in cattle and grain. 

The so-called “Goleonda" diamonds are mostly 
derived from this district; the matrix is usually the 
sandstone breccia of the clay-slate formation, and 
those found in the alluvial soil are produced from the 
tUlm# of this rock. Natives of India have a belief that 
the diamond is always growing and increasing in bulk. 

HISTORICAL NOTICE. 

11. It now only remains to give a short historical 
sketch of the provinces treated of in the foregoing 
paragraphs of this section—Mysore, Georg (including 
Wynaad), Canary Malabar, and their associated ranges. 

Going back to mythic times they may be regarded 
as constituting the ancient Kingdom of "Sugriva, 
whoso minister or general, " Hundman,”—now wor¬ 
shipped by the Hindoos os the monkey dembgod— 
took part’in the war of HAmn against Bawan, the 
Giant-King of Lanka (Ceylon). We may regard these 
fables of the Rimdydn as of about the same historical 
value as Homers Iliad or ‘Siege of Troy;" they are, in 
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fact, as likely as not, di verse traditions of tbo same 
historical myth, the fair m,ujh hdUi being Helen or 
Sim, according as narrated by the Greek Homer or 
the Indian 11 Iv&hdiusa,” their wuhss scuvr. 

Coming into dcini-historical times, wo find the 
"Chaltlka" and “Cadumba" dynasties successively 
ruling the country, bin no authentic history can be 
said to exist till about a. u GUO, when the Mnhomediuia 
first appeared on this arena. and sevend invasions en¬ 
sued. In a,i>. 1320 Toghik III overran the country 
and destroyed the capital, hence the modem “ Bednore," 
In A.D. 1336 the "Harihar’ 7 Kings founded a new 
capital on the banks of the Toomboodrn, called 
u VijAya-nugger "—city of victory—and absorbed nearly 
the whole of the country now called Mysore, In a*i>. 
15G4 their descendant. Rajah Ram, having provoked 
the Mussulman powers of the Dekhan, a coalition oi 
the States of Becjnpore, Ahinednuggur, Bddur, and 
Goleoiula, was formed against him, and tlie united 
armies utterly defeated him at (die great battle of 
“TalikjLt in jld. 1565. The king fell in the battle, and 
Lis capital was sacked and destroyed 'Hie chief 
feudatory or "polygar" of Mysore then made a hid for 
power, and mused a principality on the ruins of the 
"Harihar" kingdom, and in JU>, 1610 a successor. 
Rajah Wudey&r, established a dynasty and kingdom, 
having iU capital at Sermgapatam, and extended his 
sway over the whole table-land of Mysore, Chiki- 
Ddva, Rajah, was the chief prince of this dynasty; he 
died in a.d. 1704. His feeble successors, however, 
soon forfeited their heritage by their imbecility. They 
were, in 1731, overthrown by a minister—“Deo Raj,”— 
who set up for himself, and in a.i>, 1737 defeated a 
large Mabomedan army sent against him. He held 
his own till about 1749-50, when Hyder Ali commenced 
his predatory career. It is not the object of this 
historical notice to follow the career of Hyder Ali 
—itself a history—except as bearing on the Mysore 
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State. Commencing as an officer in the nnnv of 
Mysore, he gradually fought anti intrigued his way to 
power, and in a.ik 1780 virtually became sovereign 
of Mysore; and after line mating fortunes he sacked 
Hednorc, o b tain in g thereby it is said as great a treasure 
as twelve millions (£12.000,000)of money. During the 
course of his rise to power, Hyder always affected to 
regard the legitimate heir as king—a pageant of mock 
authority. In 1700 Hyder invaded the Carnatic, and 
dictated terms at the very gates of Madras, In 1770 
the -Mahrattas overran Mysore, beseiged Hyder in 
Serlngapatam, and obtained some success; but from 
1773 Hyder, with his son Tippoo. successively invaded 
and annexed Coorg, the Wynaad, and much of the 
Malabar littoral, and ultimately wrested the whole of 
their conquests in Mysore territory from the Mohmttas. 

About this time (1708) the pageant titular King of 
Mysore died, and the succession tailing, Hyder adopted 
a "curious method of establishing a successor, by a 
selection from amongst the children of the principal 
branch of the royal house. This ceremony, whose 
details need scarcely be given, ended in the selection 
of "Cham Raja," who was the father of the Rajah who 
was placed on the throne of Mysore hy the British on 
the overthrow of Tippoo in J799. This feeble prince, 
however, being unable to maintain order in his state, 
the Mysore country was absorbed into the British sys¬ 
tem of government in 1832, and the Rajah pensioned 
in 1847. The Raj has since, however, been restored 

12. Coorg is first mentioned by Ferishta (circa fliuariai Katie* 
1582), as ruled by native princes. In the 10th century 
«Viratdj" of the "Nuggurs” settled in Coorg and founded 
the "Holdri" dynasty of Coorg, which lasted till 1834, 
when the country was resumed by die British. "Chik- 
YirAjappa” V, repulsed Hyder Ali’s invasion of 1785, 
but in 1772 was conquered, and died a prisoner at 
Seringapatam. A Maliomedan governor was appointed, 
who, however, was driven out by the Coorgs in 1782- 
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The country was nearly depopulated by Tippoo, and 
die young Bftjah imprisoned at Mysore In 1759, 
however, “Vfr Kajentlra 1 * escaped from Periapanun, 
the ancient capitoI, and returned to Coorg; he there 
raised a revolt He succeeded in expelling the Ma- 
homedana, and e ven in vailed Mysore, lie H its aided 
by die British, and became an ally of Cornwallis in 
1790, and assisted at the seige of Seringapotam. “Vir 
Rivjcndra/’ die patriotic Coorg, died in 1509, bequeath¬ 
ing to Hlh son and successor bis inline temper without 
his talents* so that eventually the last prince— ff Ch3t- 
Vsr Th\jendra ri —was deposed after some resistance, 
and ultimately died in England 
Geo*™i Hcmirki 13. Doubtless there are many sites at present un- 
developed in the vast mountain tracts of the BilAghaut, 
forming die watershed of the south of the great Indian 
peninsula, that in the future will become better known, 
and perhaps rise to importance in some of the points 
of view noted; but I must leave these interesting re¬ 
gions—interesting moreover in on ethnological 1 point 
of view. Many of the tribes inhabiting these diversified 
tracts of mountain and forest are well worth study; 
but I must "move on" Northwards into Muharhditra 
and the northern reaches of the Western Ghauts—or 
Syhoodrsa Mountains—which, wi th die ranges radiating 
from the Central India plateau, forming die basins of 
the Nerbuddn and Tapti* are mostly within die limits 
of the Bombay Presidency, These comprise the next 
strategic step it is proposed to take; but before passing 
across the Toomboodra Into Section XIII. of this work, 
a few words of description of the “Druogs" or hill forts 
of the "Carnatic^ seems called for as a branch of the 
interesting subject treated of These “islands of the 
plain/' as they have been called, are numerous in the 
Mysore country, and a brief description of a few of the 
more prominent will now hero be given 

These curious peaks are mostly of syenite, ex truding 
their denuded hoods and shoulder out from the plu- 
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tonic and slatey flooring of the t&rre^plein sonic 1000 
or even 1 ,.500 feet in height. Their summits may ? 
therefore (assuming the general elevation of the Mysore 
taMe-land in the iMhlghaut province to be 2,500 feet) 
attain an elevation of 3000 or 3,500 feet above sea level; 
not beyond the aone of malaria, which in this work 
lias been assumed to be about 4000 feet, but meriting 
passing notice m a work treating of the 'Highland* of 
India ” as—at least some of them—presenting a cool 
restorative retreat from the heats of the plains sub¬ 
tending them 

The "Droogs" of Southebj-t India. 

14. (a) The first of these hill fortresses here to be m 

noticed is Sewm-droog (the golden fortress) situated 3 *™**m* 

In the Mysore country, about 20 miles south-west of 
Bangalore, This vast mountain is not less than from 
12 to 20 miles in circumference at the base, from which 
it rises with a granite peak to an almost perpendicular 
altitude of 3 P 500 feet The mountain is divided by 
a chasm into two separate peaks, called respectively 
the '■white" and "black" fern, forming two citadels, 
each with its defences capable of being maintained 
independent of tho lower works which crown the con¬ 
necting ridge. Although this stupendous fortress 
well defended would be well nigh impregnable, it was 
taken b}" assault by tho British in 1791 without, the 
loss of a single man, the garrison being panic struck 
at the advance of the British under Cornwallis In 
person. The fort is in the midst of thick bamboo 
jungle, which—whilst strengthening its defences— 
renders it an unhealthy residence. This is not to lie 
confounded with another fortress of the same name on 
a rocky islet of the Concan Coast, formerly the strong¬ 
hold of the pirate "Angria,” and wdiich has been used 
m a convalescent depot for sick European soldiers 
from Bombay. 

(b) CftiHd-drooy is another rocky fortress of the®** 4 * 1 ** 
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Mysore country, on a bluff sometimes called the 
“Ch&htU (umbrella) of the Chittd-diMg bills, It 
attains Fin elevation of near 2jS0G feet above sea level p 
bait does not rise over $00 feet over the subtending 
terF*'-pl*in r Tliis position has been occupied as a 
military station by British troops, and is famous for its 
fruits and vegetables. 'Hie fortress owes its strength 
to the precipitous nature of the hill on which it h 
built, as also to the extraordinary labyrinth of works 
defending it, consisting of six successive gateways, all 
winding irregularly from rock to rock to the summit 
The ascent is partly by steps, and partly by mere 
notches cut in the steep or smooth surface of the rock, 
the whole crowned with batteries and good waits, and 
magazines cut in the live rock. On the whole, Cliktel- 
tiroog probably presents the most elaborate specimen 
extant of the fortified “droog" of Southern India. 
Chittal-dropg owes its strength not m much to its 
elevation as to the steepness of the acclivity on which 
it. stands; and such is the intricacy of the works, that 
an enemy might be master of the outer walls and yet 
not materially advanced, towards the reduction of the 
“droog* Hero are still to be scon the mins of die build¬ 
ings in which General Matthews and the other English 
prisoners were confined in I7B3 by Hydor All. It is 
one of those points selected—and noted on the map— 
as of some strategic value, as guarding the defensive 
lino of the Southern Ghauts of the li&lilghaiit Its 
elevation above sea level is about 2 r iSOO feet 

(c) NuTuhf-rftvog Is another strong hill-fort of 
Mysore, about 30 miles north-east of Bangalore. The 
fort is built on tlie top of a mountain l,Gt)0 feet above 
i he plain, and is nearly WOO feet above sea level. 
Nearly three-fourths of the circumference is inaccess¬ 
ible, and the remainder m approached by a steep and 
slippery path, mostly cut in stops out of the rock, 
about one and half miles m length. It was reckoned 
inferior to, hut next in rank to Severn-droog and 
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Chittol-droog, and was stormed in 1791 by the Brtt^ 
after a resistanee of three week*- W Ud?t 
Mahrattos it resisted Hvder for three years, and *as 
taken bv a blockade. This is the watered of the 
South-east Ghaut district. The Pernio River nem* 
in the hills close adjacent, runs to tire north and 
Pillar, which Hows south, also rises near Nimdy-dreog 
These hills may therefore be regarded as the high* 
part of the country in the centre of the land aoutli of 

^Ths^urecs of the Gauvery and Toomboodra on the 
west, must, however, be regarded os higher, lhe 
shape of the Nundy-droog mountain .* Pf otiar.^d 
has been compared to that of a “ tadpole, or irerhaps 
that of a recumbent figure of Nandi the attendant 
bull of Siva whence it derives its name. 

*tdr SZ&m, <K,htaM-) U ««** — 

rock fortress of the Mysore country of very considerable 
stntir | th. The reck on which the fortress stands ,s 
over TOO feet in perpendicular height, its summit bewg 
near 2,500 feet above sea level. It is bo baru wul steep 
as never to have been token by direct assault. Here 
in 1701 the British were repulsed with much loss. 

The fort is now arum, and in its vicinity are manj 
rocky insulated mountains of a similar character. It 
bears about 100 miles cast of Serijigapwm. ^ 

fe) Ru-droog may ho next named as a fortress nt 
the same system, 170 miles north-east of 8 
tam, on the summit of a stupendous ****** J»mte 
rock, which rises to the extraordinary height ot .1-00 

fect above the (MW teot above >>> Ml 

V low ridge of mountain connects tins mass with _ 
of (Httel droog. this is rather a sacred place, and 
contains several interesting ruins and JJ* 

one monolith pillar « feet m height it is rather 

in < Hp riDt “""'*** 

JSU of, on the Sundoor we have an ***** 
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of an ironstone (ntri granites) bill called Ikmannlrooff 
(a sanitariuinX at an deration of about 5,400 f ml 
above sea level. Length of tbc range about la miles, 
south-east from Hospet, where shales, sandstone, iron- 
pyriteo, appear in situ* Subtending thin, the plain 
consists of the ,- regnr M or black soil m famous in ihe 
growth of cotton and other products. Bejonugger is 
18 lulled west of this group, and Is on granite. 
siiiLitPTHartef. (g) Near this l droog M the granite vein pierces the 
gneiss hill, and crops out in prismatic slipped cubes, a 
striking instance of plutonic rock extruding through 
the tertiary flooring of the terre-ptein* 
oar™] iienuikui j 5 Many other rock fortresses, of Mysore and of 
the Ulldghaut district might be named, such as 
Astra-droog, Hooliar-droog {33 miles north-east of 
Sermgapatiim), and many others. 

As one approaches the Western Ghauts, hill for¬ 
tresses abound, many of thorn of great natural strength, 
hut a description of one nearly applies to oil The char- 
ucteristie "droog/' however (or doorga)—an insulated 
peikk rising abrupt from the terre-pUdn to the altitude 
of 1000 , 1 , 200 * or even 1,500 feet—is not found further 
north than the Toomboodra, They then give place to 
the flat-topped plateaux and buttressed rocks of the 
Dekhan (to be described further ou>. Doubtless such 
points of vantage early attracted the notice of the 
savage aborigines inhabiting these lands. The " Vaim- 
pootras 11 (children of the forest), followed by the hordes 
of Aryans, MahnutAS, and Mohomedans— -even Hiinti- 
man himself, tho demigod monkey king—may have 
scaled these precipitous peaks and oilercd sacrifices to 
to the earth-goddess “iHlrga/* Originally points of 
veneration, they must soon have offered the additional 
attraction of military security to the inhabitants, and 
from time to rime chiefs seized upon them as tho 
centres of their predatory warfare, each adding defen¬ 
sive works; perhaps before the dawn of the Christian 
ora most of these points may have been occupied by 
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belligerent tribes. The Mahrattas sieved on many of 
them, added to and strengthened their works, and 
were in fact dominant throughout Mysore and the 
BaMghaut till the me of Hyder Ali in the ISth 
century. That leader doubtless expugnated then; 
froiu niuny d and the British coming after, completely 
effected their subjugation. Most of them are now 
deserted and in ruins* and exhibit a sample of a state 
of Ll imgs passed away for ever. They merely deservo 
passing notice in a work professing to treat of the 
“ Highlands of India, 11 though a few summits possess a 
pleasant climate, afford soil for the growth of fruits, 
Lind may be mentioned as pkdx-ik-ttrre or 'refuges, 1 
affording relief from the lassitude of the heats of the 
adjoining plains; but few riso beyond the zone of 
malaria, noted in this work as about 4000 feet above 
sou level; and this must sutHeo for illustration of the 
11 Droogs 11 or rock-fortresses of the BaMghaut. 
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SECTION XIII. 


MAHARASHTRA. 

THE WESTERN GHAUTS OR "SYHOODRIA" 
MOUNTAINS, 

(1) MAiiAiiL LEsliWAa, (2) Mathekan, (3) The Water¬ 
shed of the Godayxhy and Krishna, (4) The 
Smaller Sanitaria of the Bombay Presidency, 
Mander Deo, Etc.;, with a Notice of the Hill 
Forts of the Dekilan. 

SLilinnuh'Lrj fiT Tl"AHARASHTRA p the land of Simjee and the 
^ Mahritttas, conjures up vivid scones of romantic 
history such as the writer of picturesque annals might 
well turn to account for an historical romance; but 
the nature of this work scarcely admits of long 
dwelling on such an enticing therne. The rise of 
Sivajcc (tha Mountain Rat) is in fact the history of the 
highland ridges and hill forts of Mahahhiht.m within 
historical times, I will endeavour, before leaving this 
section of die w ork, to touch on the "Hill Forts of the 
Dekhan" somewhat at length. It has been estimated 
that the country of the Dekhan included in the term 
Maharashtra ! ' from the Tapti to the Toomboodra, 
contains not less than one thousand hill forts, though, 
of course, of this large number, many are deserted, and 
contain little deserving notice except their names. In 
the Poona division alone 1+0 forts are officially regis¬ 
tered, though most of them are noted as u deserted, 11 in 
short* lluharashtrii may be termed with propriety the 
Land of Fort#, 

The linguistic limits of Mak&rAshtra would be in- 
chided in hues drawn across the peninsula through 
Gojeiu on die north, and Ltejapore south; this would 
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include tlie Mahratta speaking races; but itsgoographi- 
cal liinLea may be considered lor our purpose a*—On 
the north the SAthpoom Mountains; south, the Toom- 
boodra; east, the Wurda River- and west, the Syhoodrh 
Mountains. It is tho last of these that it is proposed 
first to introduce. 

2. The Svhoodrh or SAhyddri Mountain axis was 
perhaps the'littoral of a primeval continent at an 
epoch when the level of the ancient Indian Ocean ot “ u ’*- 
hnd receded from the Central ! ndian elevated plat¬ 
eau, and fas was suggested m the preamble of this 
work) possibly it might be regarded as bearing the 
same relation thereto as the "Himalayan axis" may 
have done to the great priimoval continent of Tliibet 
and Central Asia —the oitocni 0/ the world— before the 
waters of chaos had been "gathered together into one 
place." Tho Syhoodria Mountains or Western < i hat its, 
therefore, represent the true mountain littoral of an 
elevated tract of which the Ymdhya and SAthpoora 
ranges may be termed tbe northern buttresses. Its 
great rivers, os the Jforbudda and the lapti—which 
rise in the Omcrkrmtuk plateau—running through 
valleys, formerly a chain of lakes, which have formed 
the present alluvial deltas, containing the coal measures 
to be found on their course to the sea. Tho t htdAvery 
also rises in the Chandpore Mountains near Xassick, 
and the Krishna in the Western Ghauts close to Ma- 
hibulSshwAr, and their upper basins are within the 
limits of this mountain system. Those mountains are 
plutonic—perhaps also partly metamorphb, as they 
trend southwards—but black basaltic rock and disin¬ 
tegrated laterite are amongst the most striking 
features of their western aspects. I know not whether 
the sheet-rock of the flooring of the Dekhan has been 
recognised as stratified rock, nr whether—as my slight 
idea of geology would lead mo to suppose—it is at¬ 
tributable to igneous, but sub-aqueous action. 'Ilia 
whole geology of these regions scents to require exact 
investigation. ' l ^ 
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S. MaMbul&jLwdr (4,700 feet)—mighty parent of 
strength and power—thy forest rides and “tiger walks" 
and black basaltic dirts deserve re membranes t The 
station is situated somewhat scattered on the reverse 
or eastern slope of the Western Ghauts or Syhocxlria 
Mountains, which here jutting out into bleak precipices 
and salient blurts, look down sheer 3000 feet or more 
on to the cocoa-palm covered slopes of the Con can. 
Such “points of vantage" whence one gazes down 
these vast crags are very striking, and glorious sunset* 
reward the visitor who observes thorn at even towards 
the Indian Ocean. Rolling spurs crowned by flat- 
topped summits often holding a fortress, (such ns 
Pertabghur from Horseshoe Point) also appear sub¬ 
tending the base of this giant buttress of tho Concan.* 
MrthatmlcshwAr and Mlitheran axe both situated on 
these Western Ghauts which, as have been stated, are 
usually termed by Hindoo geographers tho Sdkr/ddtl 
Mountains. They commence some GO miles north of 
Bombay, and extend parallel with the coast to the 
gap of “Ponamy’' or ■‘Coimbatore” in north latitude 
11 ;i0', where they blend in with tho elevated mass of 
the Nilgherries, to whose altitude they gradually attain 
as they trend south. This grand extended buttress of 
Western India must needs contain elevated summits, 
and oven plateaux suitable for sanitary occupation; 
accordingly we shall find within its axis, or its offsets, 
most of tho sanitary sites to he touched on in this 
section. 

Tim ascent to the lOMbulfishwir plateau is by tho 
“ Pussumi" Ghaut to Pdnchgunny and MdMbuSfahwitr 
Tho read commands some very Hue views of the valley 
of the Krishna, which, rising in a small pool at the 
village of MAh&bultjshwdr on tho reverse slope of the 
Western Ghauts runs through a beautifully wooded 
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and cultivated valley to "Wuee,” where ate seen the 
celebrated temples so often described ns not to require 
further mention hero, even wort; the subject within 
the scope of this work. The Krishna then passes on 
southward to fulfil its destiny of watering a vast tract 
of country, to its debouchment into the Indian Ocean 
on tlio Coromandel coast. The Hill of "Pawlooghur, 
adjacent to "Wace." is celebrated as the place o< rosi- 
deuce of the erratic “Paruktis” of whom we have so 
many traces in tlve Himalayas and other parts nl 
India, 

4. The Temple of Mdhabul&hwAr—whence the 
name of the hill or sanitarium is derived—is to the imi**™-, 
north-east of tin; station, some two or throe miles 
distant, on the reverse of the bluff The spring-head 
of the great river Krishna is enclosed within its 
precincts; nor is it the only spring-head in this pre¬ 
eminently sacred watershed. No less tluui live streams 
here originate, viz,- —(1) The Krishna, {2) Die \ ena, 

(3) Kayana, {4) SeW&tri, (5) Giiootri, anti on the north 
near Xaasiek the great river Goddvery rushes from 
the Chandporc hills towards the south. 

The MAhabuleshwar Hill ns a site for settlement may 
be regarded as a plateau some 15 miles in length by 8 
or 12 in breadth. It is during the rainy season cut off 
by rivers and torrents from the surrounding country. 

The rainfall considerably exceeds 200 inches. 

The station is at the north-west corner of the plateau, 
about 30 miles from SatAro, in which territory it lies. 

It is the oldest established sanitarium in the west of 
India, having been selected by Sir John Malcolm in 
1828, solely from sanitary considerations. Cereals and 
tubers—especially tho potato—are freely cultivated, 
and largely exported, and are famous in Western 
India, lire flora is peculiar and striking, but not 
exuberant 

On the whole the utraUgie value of this settlement 
must be pronounced absolutely nil, and as not suitable 
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for a 'reserve circle, 11 though poshly capable of hold¬ 
ing a smut I colony of settlers sufficiently acclimatised 
to endure the excessive rainfall, and to hold their own 
when cut off, m they would be, by rising rivers and 
floods, between May and September. This station is 
peculiar, but scarcely so interesting as most of the 
sanitaria of India A few doer and jungle fowl may 
he picked up by the sportsman, and there ls no lack 
of heavy game in the lowlands of ilio Con can which 
subtend the precipitous bluff of Mdiiubuleshwir. 
wu*iE.tii. o. In the Western GhflUta, and exactly at a similar 

distance i 30 miles) south-west of Sat Am, is found (lie 
fortress of Wass&tah, formerly a strong position of 
vantage. It tmvers above the L'oneun, a sheer perpendic¬ 
ular cliff 2,500 or S000 feet elevation. Well defended, 
it might become, like so many hill-fort* of the Dekhnn, 
practically impregnable; though in this instance its 
inward or east face is enfiladed by the fort of 'old 
Woss&tah,* over a chasm 1,500 feet in depth. Was- 
sotah was taken in 1818, the garrison being frightened 
into surrender by mortar practice. Near Satara also 
ar-■ the Hill Forts of □luttdun-Wtmdun, Nangherry. 
WyrfJgherry, I'andoghur, Hummulgurh, Kj Jingo, and 
others, Sat&m itself is midway lbetween the Krishna 
* and Toma GirnuL The plateau above it is seven 

miles in length* and not less than 4000 feet elevation 
above sea level; but like that of M&hAbnleshwar, cut 
oil" by floods and torrents in the monsoon. 
iS^SS^-ihHh G. The above remarks, however, scarcely apply to 
the si nail plateaux of “Amber-Khind 11 and “Mander- 
Deo” (4000 feet), in the close vicinity—a plateau nine 
miles from Waee and 24 from MahabuIeshwAr, but 
more inland. Their strategic site is good as command¬ 
ing the posse* snail as the War rendu Ghaut, which 
rims close under its base, leading to the seaboard, 
through the Syhoodria range to Mhor on the coast. 
They arc situated also on the hither side of the river 
Krishna and other streams of the west watershed 
which so hamper the Sat&ra plateau. 
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sl Mander-Deo rt Is nine miles from W&co and 24 from 
MAhAbuleshwdr. It possesses most of the advantages 
of Llie latter as to elevation and soil, with the additional 
ones of accessibility and freedom from its excessive 
rainfolL 

At “Amber- Khind," close to Matador-Deo, are ex ten¬ 
sive water tanks, but less room for building purposes. 

There Ls a temple on the summit of Amber-K hind 
(elevation ■MOO feet) commanding a view of Foorandhnr, 
Singbur* Ilajghur^ Torna (and MAh&bulMiwAr), which 
bill forts may bo mentioned here tvs satisfactory sani¬ 
taria for Europeans. The rainfall does not, on an 
average, exceed 50 inches, whereas that of the Syluwlm 
or Western Ghaut exposure exceeds 200 inches, and 
forms an appropriate residence for the hot months 
only, ending with May. 

"Panchguniiy” is another plateau of these regions, 
which maybe mentioned as adapted fora European 
settlernenL It Is 14 miles from 11ilh a bulosh w Ar t with 
an olevation of 4000 feeL 11 is, or has been, a suni lari mu 
for British soldiers of the Poona garrison. 

On the whole, I may indicate this group of plateaux 
anti hill forts os possessing considerable value in a 
strategic point of view m a Military Circle for a Re&ne; 
or for such of the garrison of the South Mulimtxa 
country and Dekhan os can be spared by the Bombay 
govcnuiienL 

7. To the north of M&habuleshwiir p and in tbo 13 ihlJeniji. 
same (Tonga) range which buttresses in the Indian 
mainland opposite Basse In, we tind the pretty hill 
station of Mahteraji net, over 2^300 feet elevation, but 
possessing a fresh, restoring climate after the heat of 
Bombay—looking out over Bombay harbour and re¬ 
versely to BasseiiL The coast line may be traced m 
far as the Bdlasoro reads, a lovely h la nd -st u d d od 
littoral of tufted binds, bays, islands, and palm-crowned 
promontories It assesses much the same formation 
m Mdliabuleshwdr, though here detached late rite and 
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other rocks crop out like pyramids, and form fantastic 
gables towards tbe setting sun,—a weird sight when 
the grey evening shadows are creeping over the scene, 
anil die fiery ball of the sun is sinking behind the Hat- 
topped hills of the Cancan into the Indian Ocean. A 
detachment of convalescents from Bombay might 
perhaps with advantage be located here in the summer 
heats, or a small trading colony might be established; 
but the position is too restricted to Iks of much Import¬ 
ance or strategic value, except as an outlet (or rather 
support) tx> the port of Bombay. If it Iks true that the 
‘proximity of ocean" in essential to the prosperity of 
11 social bantlings,” such as infant colonies have been 
termed, we have it here, and no doubt M&hteran in 
some points of view, were we less masters of the ocean 
than wo are. might even rise to importance as a de¬ 
velopment. of the suburbs of "our great western port 
of Bombay, 

A few pleasant days has the writer spent there years 
ago, when die spangled jungle fowl could be shot from 
the path-side, and an occasional crack at a"k£kfir” 
deer rewarded the early sportsman. 

a Kh|tiidAlft(2000 feet), in this same range, occupies 
perhaps a better strategic position than either MAhmran 
or ifAMbul^siiwir, as it commands the G.I.P. Kail way 
and approaches from Bombay and the low levels, on to 
the table-land by the Hlidri Ghaut It has been 
selected, I hear, ns a sanitarium for British troops, which 
arc Eiligncilalso along the crests of the same range to the 
north. It is 42 miles front Bombay* Near it is a very 
grand cataract, descending in four successive Mis as 
much as Ij200 feet into the Cancan, whence the stream 
flows into the sea at Tanna, near Ualli&n. 

The DeohiUe Camp, on the Naasiek table-land above 
the Thai Ghaut, sometimes contains as many as 800 
or 1000 men, and forms a strong military support to 
Bombay, but is under 2000 feet elevation above the 
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Tho fine artificial Lake of Vih&r is Mow these two vo^uk*. * 
passes: it supplies Bombay with pure water, When 
visited by the author some years ago, it was 17 miles 
in circumference, with a depth of SO feet or toons; a 
grand reservoir f or the water supply of Bombay. It is 
formed by damming up the gorge of a valley in the 
low hills subtending the Tonga offsets of the Syhoodria; 
mid it injre to be wished that more such useful works 
existed through our the land for purposes of irrigation. 

The ruins of splendid dams or “bunds" of this descrip¬ 
tion are to he found throughout the Indian peninsula 

in fi&jpootana, and especially in the South, and 
many in Ceylon—a fact which would almost seem to 
reproach us with a retro-ode policy nr supinoness in 
that particular. 

0 . Other small Sanitaria of Western India may be s*-ii s-mm. 
enumerated as KliAndala, Lannuli, Singhur, Poorund- 1" *'“ Lrn 
bur, Tunnka. Paneligunny, and Jfander-Doo already 
mentioned* 

The scenery of this coast is highly picturesque. The 
1 onga range, 114 lias been mentioned, buttresses In the 
Indian mainland opposite Bassein, and dominates the 
Northern Con can, "the leek-green watery lowlands 
"studded with brown ravines and dotted' with rich 
"groves, the hills and mountains of a warm red laterite 
“■ * * contrasting with the verdigris of the ‘jambu ’ 

"tree, and the Riomic sea-arm reflects the pale blue 
"sky, J 't 

10 . With respect to the term "Conean," which has tuc*™-* 
been frequently introduced in the above paragraphs 
ui its more extended (or Hindoo) Acceptation it Iulh 
been held to include the whole mountainous littoral of 

•KbImBwhb, in tins Syhoodm rmago, might pert*,* b* nJum «| „ 

a Ij^Ii point &J thLfl ICguM, it* do vn turn biting 5,409 f**titan iea 

wTflL 

+ I run ina*bt«! F„r thia pietum to Mm J. Burt m \ A.&L, Chan 
A ILL. to whme work I wmild mfer Uh rndwta Mom**™ ™ 
i lia apecml bulijegt^ meUiiultH it nu an artiata luund tliat penned 
the paragraph tooted; a vivid aiMI Lra* piotnrv indeed ! 
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the old Bejapore and Atmingabnrt provinces; which 
comprined North and South i uncan. This an-si include 1 
a mast surprising number of Mill Forts, Fortified 
Heights, uml Plateaux; many of which have been de¬ 
stroyed since its occupation by the British iu 1&18, 
The names of the Following may be mentioned os sup¬ 
plementary to those of M^hAi^shtnvi a description, oi 
which will be attempted in the next section:— 

On the sea coast Basse in, Acnaila, Kolir, Malum, 
Sirigitoin, Tariap w>r (dose to the sea si Lore), i 'hcooboon, 
Dhaow, Omergong, and others These Ihrts wore 
mostly on the seaboard, as a protection against the 
pirates of this coast 

The principal fortified heights arc Gumbheerghur, 
Sdgw^ Asstfwnl, Bhuputgiirh, Purbhot.il, varying in 
perpendicular height from 700 to 1,200 feet, mid many 
others. 

Inland, the forts of Gotowra* Tookmaorkh, i p 
Vilkoetghur, Mullunglmr, Asfiroc, etc., whilst on the 
Ghauts or Syhoodrm Mountains may Lie enumerated 
ByrAngbur, Ganickghur, Kckulgurh, tfinghur (com¬ 
manding the G arced hari Posh), and othem, which may 
be held as comprised in the “land of forte” a term 
suitably applied to the whole of UAhlrikshtra, the land 
of Lhe MahnuttLs.* It has, indeed, been already (page 
302) estimated that the country of dm Dekhan included 
ia the term MAharaahtm—from the Tapt! to the Toom- 
boodra—contains not less than one thousand forts; 
though of course meat of this Large number are 
deserted, and contain little deserving notice but their 
names. In the Poona division alone 140 forts arc 
officially registered-—most of them as ei deserted." 

Tte MrMan^n U- I havc termed MaharAshtrA the “land of forts;" 

SftL 1 * JlHdkir ' it is further emphatically the land of "mountain chain*.” 

It is in fact intersected by four such chains, besides the 


■ The author liu vmtod Vmt fe up of ilicAv Kites, aud ilia }t&% i& taLcu 
from Ffamiften* & 7 r fiaxi&r. 
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Western Ghauts; these are the Sathpoora, (’bandore, 

Ahmednuggir, and Muh&leo Hills, which mostly rim 

east and west, and divide the country into three 

sections. These—mostly Hat-topped—hills are, 1 lie- 

lie VC, of primitive rock Plutonic fusion—probably m ^ I ** t * t 

aiil -:U[ueons—was the origin of their peculiar structure. 

J.uterito, basalt, porphyry, and tufa, and the other 
ingredients of volcanic action in varied combi nation, 
arc found to be their chief constituents; and itpk^uvl 
rather than subsidence of strata has apparently marked 
their emergence from the flooring of the primitive 
ocean. (See page ISA) 

The red cliffs of the Western Ghauts, so observable 
at. MdMbul&fawir, Mihtemn, and elsewhere, meet 
certainly evince denudation from atmospheric Influ¬ 
ences; and the action of the severe weather prevailing 
along that coast during the "monsoon " may account 
for much of the fantastic formation observable, 

12. Five groat rivers traverse tins region, viz .—The iuo™. 
Nerbudda, Tapti, GodAvoiy, Deenali, and Krishna The 
Nerhudda rises in the table-land of ‘’Ornerkantuk ” in 
Nugpnro territory, in a "khoond” or pool built up us a 
tank, such as are also seen at the sources of Lho 
"Sbne n and Wynegtmga, which rise hi the aamc range. 

Tho Mfilidnuddy also rises in pools of considerable size 
and depth; so that from this elevated watershed the 
waters escape eastwards into the Uangetic valley and 
tlio Bay of Bengal, and westward* through Maharashtra 
to the Indian Ocean. Natural lakes exist in tins 
plateau; especially to east of the Wyncgunga, such as 
the 1 ‘Nogong-bund,' 1 ’2k miles in circumference; and 
the N Scorn-bund" is six miles or more. The watershed 
of this region drains south into tho GodAvety to the 
Coromandel Coast. The Nerbudda, after a westerly tw jjctwj. 
course over the plateau of OmerkAntuk., is precipitated 
over its western declivity near Mundlah; thence 
through gorges, amongst which arc the celebrated 
"marble rocks” near Julbulpore (1,458 feet! near 
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which u also forms a cataract at Bedashur. At Hus- 
sungnbad it is 900 yards wide, and is navigable to 
Chicnlda, below'which it narrows from 1,200 to 200 
yards, and forms rapids where the Vindhyu spurs 
impinge on its banks. Below this it enters the plains 
of Gussm-at, where it again becomes navigable — its 
total course being about (j<X> miles, The valley of the 
Xerbudria contains coal, and was probably originally a 
chain of lakes. “The measures extend along tin} 
“southern side from Baitool and Sconi to near Jubbul- 
"pore. They form a long narrow strip resembling an 
"old sea beach extending along the base of the 
■ '“PAchmdri Hills,’ 

nJv JS?. af “The geological formations of the Xcrbudda Valley 
“are interesting, and abounding hi iron ores; but iron, 
"and coal are nowhere found together. The tracts 
"may be classed os follows:— 1 st, The Vindhya sand- 
"stones; 2 nd, the great schist formation; 3 rd, the coal 
"measures (lhirdoAn group); 4th, the Mahadeo rocks; 
"3th, the cretneeau rooks of Jiang, The sites of tho 
“iron ores are— 1 st The Bang (caves); 2nd, Burwai 
"(mines): 3rd, Nandin; 4th, Chandgiirh and Makorbom 
"(higher up the valley), Dhurrapoor, Agaria, and 
"Jtioli. Coal is found also at SonAdah, Sukher River, 
Mopiri. Sper River, and SenAta Ghaut”* 

I have dwelt on the Valley of the Xerbudda because 
Th» T«.mw»ir* tliat river—the northern boundary of Maharashtra— 
oriuhw«btn, drains and intersects so many ranges and " Highlands 
of India," noted in this work, Tim southern boundary 
of MAhArashtrft—our present subject—may be con¬ 
sidered the River Toomboodra. It is only so called 
after the junction, at Hnli-Onore, of the rivers Tungha 
and BhitdnL The former rises near Bedsore in the 
Western Ghauts, and the Bhadni in the Baba-Boodeen 
Mountains opposite Mangalore, On the banks of this 
stream are situated the vast ruins of "Bijanagnr” or 


■ Ito. (:<SV«rnmont fteoL>gic«| Jiunruyor’a Reports—So. i)iv. 0 / 1657. 
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"Annagoundy/ T 24 miles in circumference on both 
banks. They include fin immense mass of temple to 
most of the deities of the Hindoo Pantheon, The city 
was built by Aka Hurry bur and Buka Hurryhur 
(brothers), about 13311-4,1 a_b, p whose minister was 
MadhAnn Aehdrya. 

13. A word as to the inhabitants of the Syhoodriu 
Mountains, and valleys of these hilly regions. EthtLaicgta. 

The Makrattaa of course constitute the bulk of the 
inhabitants o! MahanlshtrA. The hill country is spe¬ 
cially caller] (I) the Gunmn; (2) GtmuA-Md{da; (3) 
iMm-lMm; and the Maliratta inhabitants of the 
tabic-binds of the Ghauts and Syhoodria ranges (or 
“MAwtiIb”) are cal led "MawuJlies/' Tliey are a brave 
and hardy race; and under Sivnjee (the mountain rat) Hftwimtaik sic. 
founder of the great Mahratta kingdom of the 16th 
century made excellent soldiers, and to tlieir bravery 
lie mainly owed his rise. They are much enlisted as 
soldiers in our service, and form the staple of the 
Bombay army to the present day. 

Other hill tribes of the Saibyridri Mountains are the 
M Katkaris" (makers of the kat or cathtohu)> Rolls, 

Walls, ThAkurs, and Dangurs, The Tbakurs are a 
superior race; the [Mngurs are purely a pastoral forest 
tribe; the KatkArts are evident aborigines, and allied 
to the SAnthdl or Kdlfe tribes of the central and eastern 
provinces,* Others might be mentioned, but it is to 
the Mawidlies that we have chiefly to refer as the 
dominant and martial highlanders of MabuhLshtriu 


historical* 

THE HILL FORTS OF THE OEKHA2L 

14. The Hill Forts of Maharashtra contain, in feet, wSr^uiT 
the history of this people, which cannot here be fully 


I ivftT Ihv lUmliir to Mra. J r Burton's work A , & /., Chapter XXV., 
on thia piicukr aubject. 
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entered on The wars waged by thorn against the 
Mahomedami in the 16 th and 17th centimes, and 
against the British in the 18th, would alone form a 
volume. In lieu of m historical sketch, therefore, a 
description of the lull forts forming their military 
strength will now he attempted 

The summits of the hills hi which they live are 
frequently crowned with huge basaltic rocks, forming 
natural fortresses of great strength. Many of them 
(as Poorunda, Smghur, Toma, etc.) aro for titled by art, 
and very strong and numerous. It has, in fact, been 
already stated that the country of the Bekhan in¬ 
cluded in the term u MlhftrftshtiA ri from the Tap ri to 
the Tootuboodra, contains not less than 1000 forts, 
MMiirishtrft has been termed tho "land of forts/' and 
its inhabitants may be credited with possessing that 
sense of independence which tho feeling of security 
and pride imparted by such a condition of things can 
confer. 

"Sivajee,” the great founder of the Mahrutta nation, 
was essentially a,man of forts; bom in a fort mostly 
living in a fort, ho died in a fort, and made or strength¬ 
ened forts innumerable during his stormy career, 
tender him forts became the terror of India, and the 
cradle of his nation. They are identical with the 
"Highlands of Western India," but it is scarcely within 
the scope of this work to describe minutely the "Forts 
of the Bekhan,” Plana and profiles of the various 
kiealitiess would I>c necessity to do justice to them as 
"refuges” and posts of vantage. There seems, how% 
ever, to bo a general generic resembianco between 
them, 

"Bio approach by the sloping hillside, ribbed with 
bands of rock, steeper and steeper as if. rises to tho 
summit on which the mass of porphyry rock—as at 
Poortmdhur—scarped to 100 or even 200 foot, tm the 
verge of which the walls of the fortress usually appear- 
sometimes massive gates, in other* precipitous steps. 
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or oven nothing but the embrasure for a tope ladder, 
or a bamboo draw bridge can be seen; over oil, the 
" bibi-killa" or citadel, the last resort of the beleagured 
garrison! In some, the red columnar late rite cliffs 
stand forth like giant walls of some Cyclopean fortress 
of the mythic ages. “When primitive man began to 
"crawl and quarrel on the surface of this fair earth he 
“found these strange islands in a sea of hills, which 
"gave him security from the hand of his fellow-man 
"and from the wild beasts of early times; he cut steps 
“up the scarps,climbed to their summits, and wets safe; 

"and it is probable that ever since the Hrst dispersion 
“of our race these forts have been places of the greatest 
"importance to the security of the inhabitants, rfnmc- 
"times they rise amid the plains, but more frequently 
"in chains 1 ike the series of forts built by Sivajcc, on 
"the caps of a line of hills, running from ‘Tataowra/ 

"near the ■Stdpi 1 Ghaut, to ■Panalla, 1 by which the 
“valley of the Krishna la defended; or like that still more 
"remarkable fine of forts which crown the range of 
“mountains div iding the Dekhan from Khandeish and 
“the ■Gungfttherm/ or Vale of the Gotta very, from that 
"of tin: Tapti. These hills are called the ■ Cham lore' 

“Range, and are from COO to U00 feet above the plain; 

“rising again above which is a series of abrupt preci¬ 
pices of from 80 to 100 feet higher, so wonderfully 
"scarped that only the great number of them—more 

"than is necessary for the defence of the country_ 

“prevents one at first sight from supposing them the 
“work of the chisel. • Almost all are supplied with 
“good water on their summits, and pisses* little more 
“of fortification than a flight of steps cut on or through 
"the solid rock, and a number of intricate gateways. 

“This strange lino of inaccessible and—if well defended 
“—impregnable forts, stand like giant sentinel* athwart 
"the northern invader’s path, . . 

From the peak of “Kulsa-baiee" (5,409 feet) may V(ewi e*, 
be seen not only the great chain just described, but to lial '* w “- 
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the north ward ti ke Kooks of Trim buck, Anjineer, and 
J lurch, at the source of the God&very, Xassick^ above 
and beyond which the great ChAndore rang# extends 
across the honson, each of its forts—the Ll Septa Sring" 
(or seven horns)—-'tipped with sunlit gold- beginning 
“at that nearest the Silky sidri Ghauts, Ackla, then 
'■Junta, Markundeh, Rowleh-Jowleh, Dommb Dorftos, 
"the celebrated Kajgheir, and Irdnge, successively 
"lifting their peaks against the morning sky; and h be¬ 
yond Chiirulore, the well-known twin-forts with lho 
"curious name of ‘Unkyo-Tiinkyo/ which command 
"the road between Nuggor and MalOg&um.” 

On tlie Kalsa-baiee range itself another series of 
strongholds, beginning near the Ghauts with Ann mg, 
Kooning* Muddunghiir, Bilimghiir, and the better 
known forts of Ounda r Futta* and Air, 

To the south, along the line of the Ghauts, rising 
amidst dense jungle, there are several more forts, 
ehiefest of which is “Murrichtmdrdgurh; and beyond, 
to the south and west, 1 tea the Coneon r and resting 
upon it the great fort of “Mowloo/' Further to the 
south the MsUitcnvu range is dimly visible like islands 
Hunting in a sea of wave-like hills. As examples of 
these tor tresses the following, such as Singhur, Toma, 
eta, already noticed, have been selected for slightly 
detailed description, 

(a) Tornu has been well called the ”Cradle of 
^lah&rlahtrA IR it is visible from Poona. It. was thence 
that Sivajae, having launched forth on his advent¬ 
urous and stormy career, stretched his arms across 
the mountain chains of the DekhaiL First having 
scaled the great mountain "Marbiidh,” three miles to 
the west, he constructed on it the vast and inaccessible 
fortress of 

(b) lidjgku.} ' which he adopted AS his residence, and 
the construction of which gained for him from Am 
rimgreb© the appellation of the “Mountain Hut/' “In 
"the troubled times of 1857 the Commissioner of 
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dJ Poona wont up and threw over an old gun or two 
11 that remained, and which might have tempted some 
"one to fix on this wild crag, so full of historic associ¬ 
ations, m a haunt, from which dislodgment, while 
Jl provisions lasted, would have been simply impossible" 

Tho elevation of this great stronghold is not much less 
than 4,500 feet above sea-level JMjghur has been 
some times confounded with JZaiglmr, a very diiiererit 
place, and which merits some description, though 
strictly speaking it is not a Dekhan but a Conc&n fort 
"When Sivajee began to rise into almost imperial 
"power, Rajgurh became too small for his retinue, and 
“in 1661-3 he selected a mountain called formerly 
"‘Bailee/ situated on the edge of the Ghauts not for 
"from RAjghur.” 

(o) On its Hat summit a mile and a half in length Bifctrar 
and half a mile broad, ancl w ell supplied with water, he 
erected his seat of empire, Miiijhur, and transferred 
thither his great offices of state. Here Sivajee was 
crowned, and from hence lie issued his coinage, and 
hero he died in 1080 a_d. 

u M&igkv>v wars soon after taken by the Moghuls, 
"Sivajee 1 * son's wife and infant son were captured in 
"it The celebrated sword 'Rhowani/ and that also 
14 which Sivajee had token from Afruol-Ktuin, were 
“conveyed thence to Aurungzebe, who long after 
H restored them to the heir of his ancient foe/ p 

The three forts just named — Torn% Rijghur, and 
Raighur—may well be instanced as highlan d forts of 
Maharashtra s — the very nidus and centre of the 
Mahratta Highlands. 

(d) There are, of course, many other forts, such as tiasut. 
Lmgftna, close to Rajghur on the Ghauts, built by 
Sivajee at the same time as Tala, Gdssak, another 
Rairec, to secure hk hold ou the Concm The way 
to these lies from Poona by "Singhur/ 1 over the 
P^bek-Khind near Toma, down tho Asanalli Ghaut, 
past Baighur; or by tho Nishnec Ghaut south. 
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iiuj^iunrtJT*- [e ^ “ Humchitndrdghtir rt is perhaps the most re¬ 
markably si mated fortress of the Dekhan, and Is said 
to present the sublimest scenery in the whole range of 
ike Western Ghauts, “The top of the mountain is of 
^considerable extent (4fXK> feet) and it has a small but 
“very comfortable set of eaves for residence, and a 
“reputation for bears enough to allure the sportsman. 

+ , " It has a scarp of 300G feet of nearly per- 

pendicular height, and is 4000 feet above the Concan 
immediately below it It enjoys a line climate, and is 
well worthy of a place in any work treating of the 
“Highlands of India,” H I wonder," says an author to 
whom i am much indebted for this portion of my 
work,* "this cool and lovely solitude is not ofteuer 
,J visited f but it seems to be sulyeet to violent blasts 
of wind at times, 

Etfmtm. (f) Near Hiimehandrdghur is the fort of Sewnere 

near Jooneer, a tief of Sivnjoe's gram!father, “MAloji- 
Bhonahv and here (1627 jlu.) was born the great 
Sivajee himself This fort commands the Nina and 
Malsej Ghauts, the former a point tlappm from the 
Ockham 

Piiu^ar. (g) PertAbghur, already mentioned (page 164) m 
visible front MriMbut£ahw£r f La interesting as connected 
with the rise of 8i vajee h being die scene of the notorious 
“W&gnuk murder" of AfzoohKhan of Ifeejapore, by 
Sivajee in 1&5&- a deed not to be palliated of its 
treachery and baseness, but viewed perhaps by Sivajee 
as a great duty to his country and religion, and one 
that assuredly did move than perhaps any other deed 
of his to the establishment of his ascendancy and 
escape from die power of the Moghuls, 
tjtnurtLk, (h) Trimhrik is a strong and interesting fort amongst 

theChindore mountains, 20 miles south-west of Nassick, 


1 Fiffc a lecture ddiircreil bo fori; the U.9- Institute of Wwtam 
LjuIli at Pwiii by Rev. F + Oil, to which I am greatly bdcbC^i 
lauoh voliiabb iuienuAtiim on tisa eabjecl of tbia uctiaiL 
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It is a spot of grmt religious importance; perl taps the 
most sacred to Hindoos in Western India, From its 
rocks rise the fountains of the great river Godrivory. 
"Hero great detached pillars of rock a ±00 feet high, 
‘'Stand roimd the little valley like giant sentinels.” It 
was surrendered to the British in 1SLS, alter having 
repulsed one assault 

Xatute has done much, art but little, for these CflrwfAl 
strongholds; many of them all but impregnable if well 
defended. Escalade or treachery has been the most 
common mode of their capture. Oft-times has the gar¬ 
rison —m in the case of Trlmbuk — -been frightened 
into surrender, even after an unsuccessful assault 

The Duke of Wellington, speaking of these fortresses, 
says he always attempted to blow open the gates, but 
seldom succeeded; ho adds, "I have always taken 
"them by escalade;" which, however, ho adds, "is un- 
"certain in its issue unless the attack can bo made on 
"more points than one at tho same time, anil the 
"advance covered by musketry, and by enlikding tho 
"parts attacked! ' 

It may bo added to this, however, that a number 
of forts were captured by Sivajee by surprise* such sis 
[\LusgiPorle r Toong p Tock6na, Ko&rae, Bhoor&pLollurgiir, 
HajmiicheOp and the escalade by night of the great fort 
of Singhur by Tannaji-Malouar^ and his son. with 1000 
Mawullies From Toma, is a well known instance of 
early Mahratta courage, and adds one more instance 
to the proverb that "fortune favours the brave.” 

On the fall of Trimbuk. the strongest and most 
eacred fort in the country* *30 other forte- —each if well 
defended capable of defying an army — were (according 
to Lake) surrendered to us almost immediately without 
a blow, "and the vast Mahratta empire which had 
"overshadowed all the East, soon became an os ample 
11 of the instability of thrones, the foundations of which 
"are not laid in the affections of die people, 

"We naturally mk why are these forts mw of such 
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Mmtvr "email account compared with what they once were 1 
"Without pretending to go into all the military ques- 
^tlons involved in the answers, I may call attention to 
"the pregnant words of the 'Great Duka* Vln fact/ 
"he says, 'no fortress is an impediment to the operations 
rt, of a hostile army in this country except it bos Im- 
“'mediately in the line on which the army must 
'"necessarily march; or excepting it is provided with 
'"a garrison of such strength and activity as to afford 
'"detachments to operate upon the line of comm uni- 
'"cation of the hostile army with its own country/ 
"For various and perhaps sufficient reasons* orders 
"have been given out to dismantle many of these 
“Fortresses. It is difficult to help regretting It* how- 
"ever necessary and expedient it may be. Is it im- 
"possible that the Lime may come when India will be 
"emptied of troops by the urgent needs of some great 
"European struggle with which we shall sympathise 
"too much, not gladly to make every sacrifice ? Then 
11 we, a handful of men amid angry populations* may 
"again wish for strongholds of security to fly to till 
"the storm bo over: who can toll 

To the above words of wisdom quoted, the author 
would humbly add his earnest endorsement. The 
want of "refuges" and posts of vantage, chiefly in the 
E| Highlands of India;" has for years been the key note 
of Mb military views. Long before the Mutiny broke 
out ho pointed at the possibility of such a thing, and 
in his thon very subordinate capacity, urged upon 
authority to spare several points, which almost imme¬ 
diately afterwards d id become of the fir&t importance 
as "refuges" in the perilous times of 1857-9— &g. 
Mooltan old fort The author hm never believed in 
the foresight or forecast of the British official mind. 
Prompt to face danger it seems deficient in the sense 
of eventuality which foresees it* and the above few 
words of warning—the words of the wise man sitting 
in a comer—so chime in with his own convictions, 
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that he has quoted them in as expressive of 

hb own long cherished conviction. 

K 0f late years indeed, changes in tbe mode of war- 
"fare have shorn the forts of their honours. As living 
s ‘powers in the country they are now comparatively 
"unimportant. We are no longer afraid of them. The 
"descendant of their former owners have ceased to 
" put any trust in them. They are things of the past 
"It is not impossible, indeed, that they may some day 
" be again manned with warriors, and play their stir- 
“ring part in future struggles of their country. But 
"now they lie neglected and forsaken, or put to uses 
"quite other titan those For w hich they were erected 
"But I am not sure that the pleasure of living in the 
"past rather than in the present, together with the 
"sympathy one feels with fallen greatness and dimmed 
4 *gIories„ has not added a charm of which they could 
“not otherwise have been possessed; and one loves 
"the giant crags and rude and crumbling fortifications 
"none the Jess because they have been distanced in 
Jj the race, and are now decidedly behind the age, and 
"because they Stand amid their highland summits and 
" fern-clad hills with a melancholy grandeur, no longer 
"what they were. The world has swept by them; 
"'civilization' declines to acknowledge them; and the 
"busy nineteenth century knows them not 

"Ones they were everything; the active centres of 
u political life, and the great nurseries of military spirit; 
"the keys, and keepers too, of the surrounding countries; 
"the refuge in every hostile storm of invasion; the 
"founts from whence, like lava from mighty craters, 
. "flowed forth the fiery hordes which desolated India 
M Thoy were the receptacles of wealth and wisdom, the 
"much desired prize for which each conqueror strove; 
u the suppressed premiss in every negotiation; the 
"scats of government; the schools of youth; the re¬ 
source of a dignified old age. Undoubtedly too, they 
"were the foster-mother of Mahratta nationality, and 
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"interwoven with every element of the national great- 
"ness. Tt my roared the hardy tribes which have been 
"called the Gotha of India, If a time of prosperity 
"came, it was spent in strengthening their fortifications; 
"if adversity, in defending thorn tn the death; it was 
"only disaster when they had to bn given up. On 
"their summits treaties were framed, and terms were 
"signed with the luxurious princes of the plains of 
N India; to their subterranean chambers were carried 
“the plunder of great cities in all parts of Asia; and 
"in their dungeons—still horrible to behold—were 
“confined the captives (male and female) torn from 
"the homes of the enemies of their country. Ah] and 
" many a dark and thrilling deed of blood and cruelty 
“has been perpetrated in those now silent recesses. 
"Along their proud rampart* troops of richly dressed 
"and well armed men were ever moving. Bright silken 
"ensigns threw broad folds over their towers; and the 
"numerous cannon of their Lristling battlements woke 
"up ever and anon the echoes of the surrounding 
“mountains. It was a gay and gallant scene. 

"Alas! they are nothing now. In n very few of 
"them ahavildar and a Few sspahis stiU keep the gate; 
"but hundreds of them—by far the larger number— 
"are marked in the lists of the quarter-master-general 
"as R deserted* or 'destroyed," They are ah silent now; 
"witnessing indeed to later times, and to degenerate 
"races, of the great deeds of their forefathers, of self- 
"sacrificing heroism, and desperate courage, and high 
* hopes, which seem m if they have for over mouldered 
"cold and low,” 

With these extracts I approach the end of my slight 
chronicle of the "Hill Forts of the Dekhan/' as a sub¬ 
sidiary offset of the general subject—-Highlands of 
India,” 

omeiu^if n> At the time I write (1875) India is quiet —"its 
quiet ns gunpowder*—and wo war not at present so 
much against man as against the climate and powers 
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of natural evil evolved from miasm and disease, It it 
can be proved that any of those mountain summits 
and plateaux contain, from their position and elevation, 
an exemption from those dire enemies, malaria, tropical 
heat, and the consequent lassitude and disease, then 
assuredly we may class them amongst the points of 
vantage and "refuges” so often insisted on in this 
present work, and their garrisons might bo oven per¬ 
haps concentrated into a "Military Circle" such as has 
boon advocated; beyond this, I fear wo cannot contem¬ 
plate them in the light of agricultural industrial circles, 
such as military colonization would take cognisance 
of, as their essential features are atony and rocky 
solitudes, perched amidst dense jungle and scrub and 
surrounded with arid plains, where sheet-rock mid 
tracts of half reclaimed desert and mini nourished 
vegetation alternate with strips of fertility taken tip 
by the exuberant populations of M&hArashtta. 

Their strategic position for those who hold die sea¬ 
board is but little; though tadkally aa points of 
vantage. good Lot ns rather contemplate them here 
under their romantic aspects, so pleasantly put before 
Us by the able author quoted from,* and I venture to 
think from the comparatively slight experience I have 
undergone in viewing them* that much of interest 
attaches to those grand old solitary eerie# of the past 
ago of Maharashtra, and of the mountain plateaux 
they defended. 

The foregoing sketch of MaMrashtrA, with the vivid 
picture of its thousand forts and posts of vantage— 
refuges from hostile man and Lhe equally hostile heat 
of summer—’leads us to the question involved in the 
title of this work,—How far such resources may bo 
availed of r and what general advantages may be 
reaped from them ? 

The writer has consistently ever advocated the 
massing of British troops in healthy localities; and 
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though, doubtless, the space embraced by most of the 
positions noted may be very limited, Still it Is believed 
that these pitife-dc^terre of the “Highlands of India” 
may well outer iuto our attentive consideration as pos¬ 
sible stronghold refuges, or local centres of strength, for 
the dominant race in times of peril Some of them, as 
above stated, have already been availed of as “sanitary" 
retreats from the heats of summer, chiefly for the 
convalescents of the Poona division of the army; 
others are, as stated, but slenderly garrisoned by our 
native soldiery, or even altogether abandoned Should 
an imperial system of relief for our native troops be 
introduced, and natives not bound by hereditary tics to 
M;diarashtrA ever occupy these quartern of the present 
Mahratta forces, we may anticipate that some of these 
elements of strength may bo more fully utilised than 
has hitherto been done under the “ Presidency" system, 
a rdgiflM which, in a military sense, seetns so heavily 
to have curbed the development of the Indian Army, 
and pressed on its resources, 1 do not doubt but that 
in the future that system—which, however, in its time 
has worked well practically—is doomed to the common 
fate of edote systems. Thus much I venture to antici¬ 
pate on a point so far bearing on my .subject, “The 
Highlands of India," that Its dissolution would no 
doubt facilitate the development suggested in this 
work, 

NOTE, —The “ Lnyfwlri Hilla," cm the edjof Ciuktleish m the 
Bekhan, present an oJttrMrdiimry einnapifr at trap nwlt cropping up 
into fantastic shapes, Qflell % nlweaiiTe terAcea uf level rock rising 
like itepa on to a flat tablti-l&ild-liko BiicniniL, on which ftti laoLatt*! 
ttlUffluir mats often crown* the mountain. 
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SECTION XIY. 

THE WATERSHED OF "CENTRAL INDlAf 
THE PLATEAUX OFOMERKANTUE ANDSEON L 
The Vun> hya p Satufoora, and Kymore Hills; 

Fachmaei, and Basins of the Nerbudda, Tafti, 
and Godavert. 

B EFORE passing on to the hill* north of the Ner- 
hudda* it seems expedient to dwell a little further 
on the Highlands of the Dekhan; especially to mention =s*ihp<™ 
Omerkfintuk, the most northern and the moat derated 
of the mountain tracts which encircle the table-land 
of Central India, and which may indeed almost be 
included within the area of MAMr£ahtr&> defined 
in the preceding section. This plateau constitutes 
the watershed of Central India, as on it originate the 
great, rivers Ncrbudda and Sone, which respectively 
pour their waters into the western Indian Ocean, and 
through tho Gangctic Valley into the Ray of Bengal. 

The great river M&hknuddy also rises on this plateau J 
which after draining a large mountain basin, empties 
itself direct into the Bay of Bengal. 

Tho plateau of Omerkantuk—whose elevation at its 
highest points approaches 7000 feet above sea level— 
is the central axis-block whence radiate the chains 
that extend north-west across the Nerbiidda, and west 
into the Dafebaxt The table-land, however s rises con¬ 
siderably above them in altitude. Below Mundla, 
where the Nerbudda falls over its precipitous terrace, 
it sends out offsets westwards on both sides of the 
Nerbiidda, These take the form of three distinct 
ridges;—(1) the most northern being the Vtndhya 
Mountains, (2) the middle range the S&thpoora, and 
(3) the Southern, which constitutes the northern dip 
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of the table-land of the Doklum, has boon sometimes 
era!led the "Northern Ghauts"—the MflMdeo Hills 
lying between the two branches of the Tapti. Between 
these three ranges lie the parallel valleys of the Ner- 
tmdda and Tapti 
niT £, Tlie Northern Ghauts thus defined, commence 

hh£ about 22 * north latitude, and between 78 and 7!)‘ 
east longitude, with the tt Highlands ' 1 on whose emit m 
declivity are found the upper brandies of the N Wur- 
dah " aiii affluent of the God&very, and on whose 
western declivity the springs of the Tapti are found 
These mountain masses have an approximate ele¬ 
vation of ;it) 0 G feet, and send otf a very distinct and 
well defined mage some 2,500 feet elevation westwards 
between the two branches of the Tapti. This range is 
called the " Mahadeo , 11 and attains its highest elevation 
near the fortress of "GAwulgurli/* Continuing west¬ 
wards along the southern aide of the Tapti, the 
Northern Ghauts extend to 74* east longitude, to 
Chandore and Soolgdna, where they blend in with the 
Western Ghauts or Syhoodria Mountains. The range 
appears of considerable elevation, and rises very Abrupt 
and steep from the valley of the Tapti, but its descent 
into the table-land of the Dekhnn is moderate, not 
being more than 500 feet above \L The mountain 
passes are very cliUicu.lt across this range. The best 
puss from the valley of the Tapti to Aurimgabad leads 
close to the celebrated rock temples near Adjuntek 
BiwOodi^ The GodAvery—the largest of the Dekhan rivers— 
rises in the north-west corner of the table-land of the 
Northern Ghauts near Nasaick in the Chandore range. 
The WiirdAh, one of its chief northern tributaries, 
drains a considerable basin, extending along the 
southern declivity of the Northern Ghauts and the 
elevated table-land of Omerkilntuk, between 70* and 
80° east longitude: it receives the Wynegunga h on 
which Nagporc, the modem capitol of Bcmr, is built 
Mountains rising to 2000 or 2,500 feet abruptly, lock 
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in the GodAvovy at Its junction with the Wurckh. 
The river is hem a mile in width during the rainy 
season. 

3 The Yindhya Mountains are of a very i mister- 
mined a sis. Geologically vi ewed, some geographers 
have held them to commence in tiuhar and terminate 
near Capa Comorin; offset ridges ramify in various 
directions, and, locally, hear different names. The true 
Vindhyaa—as so termed by the natives—commencing 
near the western coast, extend only as far as about 
Jubbulp&re* Hem they merge into the m called 
^Kyinore 11 Hills, which extend down the valley of the 
S6ne to near Patna, Rhotas, and Sasseram, Bending 
branches off' to Mirzaporo, Banda, and even Gw&lior; 
where, however, they are of lessor elevation. To tho 
north, where they extend along tho Xerbudda, the 
true Vindhyas may bo termed the broken wall or 
buttress of the plateau of Midway there they scarcely 
exceed 2000 feet elevation, and only in a few spots 
such as u Shiikghiir—the highest peak in the Handoo 
range—only attaining 2,610 feet elevation. 

The drainage of the Kymore branch of the Vindhyas 
in Rebar finds it# issue chiefly into the River Sbne, 
which falls into the Ganges near Patna These arc 
generally flat-topped hills; they attain their greatest 
elevation in the Peak of Omerkantuk, near 7000 feet 
elevation. Further south-east these hills arc called 
tha "RajmahaW or " Gwraohs” In Behar the flat 
shoulder of "PAraanaftth™ attains an elevation of 4,230 
feet; its highest peak being 4,500 feet Some spurs, 
also, near "Reejaghur ” a fortress famous in story and 
romance, near the head waters of the Sfine, attain 
altitudes of 2,400 or 4000 feet, almost the only elevated 
points needing remark. The country can hardly be 
said to present ground for colonization; even ns a 
temporary refuge for Europeans it is a doubtful 
locality; but the eastern watershed of these hills* into 
the S5ne and its tributaries* is well known to be rich 
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in auriferous deposits, and also contains coal measures, 
a fact which may attest its development in the future, 
whoa India shall have catered on another phase of 
social history.* 

Tbs £*,bpngn + The SAthpoora Mountains are the block mage 
M ua# ^ wfrum the Nerbudda and Tapti They do not, at 
their highest peak, rise above 2000 feet. 1 hoy possess 
the same geological structure as the Vindhyas, though 
the outlines differ In having bolder peaks of amygdaloid 
and greenstone. The River Tapti rises ia the Nyarrii 
Hills (a parent knot of the SAthpoom Bills) 5S mil® 
north-north-east from EIJichpoor. O&wulgurhf is in 
this district— 15 mile* north west of EHiclipoor—near 
the sources of the Tapti and Pooroa Rivers, which has 
its other source in the SAthjwora range. 

Tho elevated plateau of Pdclmuiri dominates these 
hills. It occupies a commanding and central praition 
as towards GoondwrLna; as also towards the Nerbudda 
valley; tho plateau itself being about 3,000 feet ele¬ 
vation, The sandstone peak of |i Dhfkpgurh' — 4,380 
feet, and Andeh-K6h, a wild glen, = 2,500 feet elevation, 
aro points in its close vicinity; MopAni being the chief 
centre of the coal measures found in the basin of the 
Nerbudda. PAchmAri appears first noticed about 18IS, 
when Appa-Sakib, os-Rajah of Nagpors, sought refuge 
amongst the wild tribes of the MahMeo Hills, which 
bn night on the temporary occupation of this plateau. 
It now holds a nourishing British sanitarium. The 
geological structure of this district consists of sand¬ 
stone with trap overlaid, and coal is found towards 
Omerkantuk. 

5. Deoghur (above the Ghauts) a district of Goond- 
wAna, may here be mentioned, as an elevated tract 
looking down to the north on the valley of tho 
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t Wellesley took thh place ui 180S a siege o t two *\&ym only. 

It waft originally a “GoooaI" posHeOaiim, arid was captured hy Ragujee 
BbiiiU in I"W, 
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Nerbuddn, The most elevated of the ridges travel¬ 
ing it is in the vicinity of BhiitUgur, having at its 
other (west) extremity the mass of the Mih&ieo 
mountains (2,n00 feet), the highest of which is called 
-‘DamUgahirL" The rivers Wurda and Wynegunga, 
to the south of this district constitute its outlet by 
water transit, and drain its basin. 

'rhe following aro a fow elevations;— 

Amhawarra - 2,500 feet delation. 

Chindwarra * 2,200 „ 

T&rdghaut - 2000 „ 

KuroapAni Ghaut l,T.i0 _** 

Sirmojak, in the Goond wana country, is the capital 
of a large province of the same name, About three 
marches to the south-east is the mountain and table¬ 
land of Slynpnfc—3000 feat elevation—enjoying a 
temperate climate as compared with the adjacent 
plains. Hare the thermometer often falls as m^sa 
and the average heat does not exceed 72 — W - 
It forms tho watershed of a considerable region—to 
the north into the River Sdne, and to the south mto 
the Mdhauuddy, 

The Wurdah River rises in Goondwkta and nows 
Into the Wynegunga at Seoni The Wynegunga is 
the largest of the Goondw&na rivers. It rises on the 
“Seoni" plateau at 1,8)0 feet elevation, and linaUv 
enters the River Godivery near Chinoor, contributing 
an equal quantity of water, floats of timber descend 
this ri ver, whose water communication with the coast 
and the excellent little harbour of Coring*, at the 
mouth of the Godivery, is thus established. 

The history of the Goond Rajahs is of considerable 
interest, though of somewhat obscure antiquity. They chkix 
rose to some eminence nnd power under the Mfigim 
emperors, of whom they became vassals; and m the 
peraon of Rajah “Bukt-BuUund.'' adopted the Hahom- 
etUn religion; but they were overthrown by the 
Bhonsla family, who usu^ied the country. As for 
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back, as the reign of Anrungzdbe wo find Goond chiefs 
as mlera of Mundlir, DfiOfjhur, tuid Chanda, the ancient 
capitals of the mountain kingdom of Goondwana— 
Nagpoitt being the modern capitul This tract may 
perhaps bo mentioned amongst the "Highlands of 
India.” 

Tb> oi |> + Following the course of the Godivery, the 
^Anantagheny' 1 Hilh near Hyderabad Dekhan. may 
here perhaps be mentioned as a qua^-ssmitary, but I 
believe they are assigned Iamb Districts in the Ihjriir 
valley and Sdthpooni range within the basin of the 
Tapti, are perhaps favourable for enterprise and partial 
culture at such points as Chikuldah* Afukloh, Dhool- 
gMt a eta, etc. They arc inhabited by Goowds—a 
primitive race. The chief products are sugar-cane, 
turmeric, grain, See. The scenery is very hue. Parts of 
Ikrar, which are bounded by the river Wurdah, a 
tributary of the God&very would have an outlet to 
the seaboard should "Sir A, Cotton's" scheme for the 
navigation of that river be carried out A few bleaks 
of land ha Baichore district, over <‘>000 feet, may also 
be named as favourable for temporary if not for per- 
mnnenl residence for European capitalists. 

Still pursuing the course of the Goddvcry, we 
should find on the northern bank, near the sea-coast, 
the w Mann£di w Hills, attaining an elevation of 4000 
feet on the north of that river, and the ^Uioamool 1 
Hilb (3,500 feet), which are still better adapted for 
settlement These two blocks of mountain have been 
already described (Section If M paraa 5, 6) as joying 
a modified temperature, partly from elevation and 
partly from proximity to the sea They are adjacent 
to the harbour of Coringa already alluded to. 

Htuijndi. 7, The mountain tract north of the valley of the 
MAhuiuiddy is a mountainous table-land elevated be¬ 
tween 3000 and 4000 feet above the sea, but traversed 
by ridges running east and west of not less than 5000 
or tiOOO feet North it blends in with the plateau of 
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Omerktlntnk, and south a single ridge projects towards 
tho Bay of Bengal, where it terminates west-south- 
we st of BAlasore, and is hare called M JJilagh*li,” 
ending in the bluff called tho "Mylagiri” Milk* 
a On tho south-west of Lhe table-land of Omor- 
k&ntufe rise the Tapti and Poona Rivers, constituting 
tlie two branches of die Tapti The mountain range 
between these two branches is called " Mnhadeo/' and 
rises to 2,500 feet Its average width is about 20 miles, 

;uid it rises abrupt on both sides, which fire covered 
with forest After the junction, the Tapti ilows 
through the Satbpoora Mountains 2^0 miles 0) the 
sen 

The course of die Nerbndda, from its source at 
Omerkantuk, and its precipitous fall over the table¬ 
land at Mundla to Husshang&bad, along the Imsc of 
the Yindhya Mountains on the north and die SAtbpoom 
Mountains on the south, lias already been mentioned 
(para, l). These two great rivers have been stated to 
(Win the basin of the Dekhan westwards. 

9. Ail the regions here described as constituting 
the Highlands of the Eastern Dekhan, contain tone ™c«un nvii* 
frnx'st tracts swarming with wild animals, the usual 
heavy game of the Indian jungles. Recent writers 
have described the wild and beautiful scenery of these 
regions often called "Central Intlm" Although the 
writer has more than once passed across this country 
ho has not had such full opportunities of examining 
the country os w ould justify an opinion as to its feas¬ 
ibleness for European settlement. On the whole, he 
must incline to the belief that It scarcely presents 
sucb encouragement as other districts already de¬ 
scribed Lovdy glades and vales bathed in perpetual 
spring, bmced in by mountain tracts nearly above the 
zone of malaria, no doubt might be found, but in too 
restricted an area to attract colonists, A few plateaux, 
however, might Iks occupied, and tho scheme of 
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Military settlement such as has been tried at P&chmAri 
m the Sdthpoora Mountains might succeed Possibly 
a u Reserve Circle” might he established for Central 
India on some of the plateaux named for a military 
settlement mb vr-zitto, but its area of expansibility 
could be but restricted 

In the dry season, hot and arid are these intricate 
clusters of mountain, which, however, when the rain 
falls, are at once converted into fresh green pasture^ 
and, it must be feared, malarious, though lovely forests, 
in which, defying sickness, the British sportsman has 
loved to room and hunt the tiger, sain bar, and—south¬ 
wards—the bison (or Urns) and elephant, with the 
other running game of an Indian forest The lover of 
the picturesque also would find in these elevated forest 
tracts ample scope for his admiring eye to expatiate, 
or his pencil to limn the nat-uml features. This is 
scarcely the place to dwell on such features, albeit in 
the settlement or colonization of new regions assuredly 
such attractions in the vicinity arc by no means sin 
unimportant adjunct as attractive to the Anglo-Saxon 
race. Several recent writers have written pleasantly 
on this subject, and to them I would refer the reader 
tor detailed information on the districts undtir notice. 
A few profiles, and elevations of the scarps of this 
district as an adjunct to the foregoing partial descrip¬ 
tion will be given, as illustrative of the geological 
structure. 

and 10, PAnismuth (4,624) and the Rajmahal Hills being 
th*iujmiiL>ii3.!Eit j n Bengal are not strictly wdthin cognizance of this 

section of the work, but as they may Iks regarded as 
oBsets of tlie central plateau described in para. 3 ± may 
perhaps be here conveniently introduced 
The Mdgastoi and Mylagiri Hills are also alluded 
to tn para, 7 as found on the course of the Mfth&nuddy* 
and will also be here noticed 

A short notice of Pdrasnaftth, the culminating sum¬ 
mit of the Rnjmahal Hills north of Bengal, seems 
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called for, as it forms a small sanitarium and residence 
for a few Calcutta people during the very hot weather, 
its temperature being some JO or 12° cooler than that 
of tho Bengal plains. 

Mount I'firusnaftth (Parswan&lh) is situated at the 
confines of Bengal and Behar, in territory belonging 
to the Rajah of FdJgunge, It is faintly visible from 
llazAtitxhjh, another quasi-sanitary station for British 
troops in the Rcvjmahni Hills, it is one of tin? most 
sacred places of pilgrimages for devotees of the "Jain" 
sect, throughout India fhc name of the mountain on 
which the temple, or series of temples (goompties), is 
situated is named Samet Sekher, PiiriisnaQth being the 
deified or holy name of the shrine, mid there are no 
less than 12 goompties (shrines) — corresponding to 
the 12 Jaina Tirtlmnkars —crowning- the summit, 
ft is a singularly beautiful mountain, commanding a 
view of the whole surrounding country, and is the 
loftiest summit in tho valley of the Ganges, being 
4,4f53 feet in elevation, 3Tio chief ascent is from 
"Pdlgtmgo," where tho devotional duties of the pil¬ 
grims commence; another ascent is from Mnlidcobund 
smith-east from Mathopore, which is at the l+7th 
milestone from Calcutta on the G.T. road. TJic sides 
of tho mountain are clothed with magnificent “sukooa" 
trees and creepers. The flora on the sides of the hill 
is sub-HiniaIay&n. S4l, toon, sisso, jarool, bamboo, 

and a tree peculiar to this district —the "sahr join"_ 

abound. 

About 1GOO feet below the summit, at an elevation 
of about 3,500 foet, there is a plateau which might be 
utilized for cultivation. Stone and timber arc plentiful. 
Tho hill is of syenite (or gneiss), and the temperature 
10* or 12* below that of tho plains at the base of the 
hill, where there is a dak bungalow. The highest 
summit, according to the Government Survey of Iftfil 
= +,(124 foot The watershed is on the north, where 
springs exist, owing to a dip in the strata northwards, 
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A ground plan and elevation will tend to show tbe 
characteristics of this realty grand, though isolated, 

southern mountain. 

Tb* The Plateau of Hazdri-bagh*. an elevate! region or 

rUie “ L the Rajmahal Hills, within sight of the line mountain 
just described, is not less than 2N utiles in length, but 
though elevated 1,800 feet above sea level it is not free 
from malaria, and is scarcely to bo reckoned amongst 
the “Highlands of India” Its highest peaks, after 
Panisniidth, are as follows:— 

The Chendwdr Peak - 2,810 feet elevation 

M Jalinga „ ■ 3.0o7 » 

„ Barag&ti „ - 3,450 ^ » 

being 1,300; feet above the “Ghutea-Nagpore" Plateau; 
and others approiimating to 3000 feet. The water¬ 
shed of the " Damoodar" River is not above 2000 feet 
The forests of this region are not valuable, but the 
pasturage is good, and the soil to favourable to the 
growth of tea 'Hie population are South Ms, Bishoos. 
etc. The geological formation is plutoiiic, with marine 
deposits superimposed Coal is also found in the 
basin of the Dumoodor. 

“ Khcttck k Hi ti-s." 

ra< KwmMBi 11 • Some account of th e “ MftgM&u" and “ Mylagiri 
uiDiinsiintwck. ^ K buttock, rosy perhaps conveniently here be 
given. Tlic former (Magasdni) group, about 40 miles 
inland from Balaam*, consists of a plateau 3,800 feet 
elevation, and, though scarcely sufficiently elevated 
above malaria, enjoys a temperature 12’ or 14" lower 
ilian the adjacent plains. The route from Bnlwore is 
across u level plain of “kunker" and ferruginous gravel 
and the summit peak, andridgee are reached by gradual 
slopes, and abound in stone suited for building pur- 


* 1 am doubtful whether Util word in referable to Ui^li (gardens) 
nr Biujt < tigers), From the “tigeruh” eluiracter of the country, 
however, 1 incline to the rendering ffmbfi-htoliff 1® thousand tisem). 
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poses, at elevations of from 2 h 30G to 3,500 feet Tire 
soil is rich below the summit Water is good and pure, 
and there are perennial springs near the summit, At 
about 3000 feet there is a fine grassy plateau of several 
raiiles in extant, well watered, and covered with huge 
forest trees, The soil—a rich marl—is subtended by 
a rolling country 40 miles in length „ by 10 or 13 miles 
in width, and is admirably adapted For coffee, wheat, 
potatoes, and vegetables; tea might also grow. 

On the whole, these lulls are better adapted for a 
colonist than for a sanitarium, for which their ele¬ 
vation is scarcely sufficiently raised above the malaria 
of the plains; the temperature being 13* cooler than 
Calcutta, and 13" hotter than the Nilgherries, is con¬ 
sequently exactly a medium temperature between 
those points. The trigonometrical station on the 
highest peak of the HSU of ilagasri.ni is 3621-53 feet 
above sea level in latitude north 20" 38\ and longitude 
east. 80° 24", and is 38 miles from Boksorc in a direct 
line, nearly due west 

12. The Mykgiri Hills in Palkyra, arc even better uji*m ima 
and more interesting than the Magusdiu a but their 
situation—12Q miles as the crow Hies, from the seaboard 
—reduces their value as a sanitary resort., otherwise they 
enjoy a finer site for building than the Magusitii plat¬ 
eau, as they possess a fine ridge running some 14 miles 
north-east at au elevation of about 3,000 feet. To the 
west of this ridge there is an extensive table-land at a 
slightly lower elevation, well watered and containing 
many villages, one of which, r+ JombarUm Dohi/' is beauti¬ 
fully situated in a lovely valley watered by a hill stream, 
winch here falls over clifls of "red jasper" 550 feet 
"Kumtar” is perhaps the chief trigonometrical station 
of this range of hill and valley, and is situated on the 
extensive ridge already mentioned. 

The Mylagiri (trigonometrical) station, from which 
the whole range takes its name, is 3 P 880 feet high, 
with plenty of good water near the top, and easy access 
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might be made from the south ward- There is ample 
ground on the top for building, and oven for gardening 
purposes.* 


* Captain SutOn 1 * ttoyml TritfuJacimBtricftl SortHjf- 
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SECTION XV. 

RAJASTHAN, 

AND THE MOUNTAIN REGIONS NORTH OF 
THE NERBUDDA, 

(1) The V in dry as further described; (2) Malwa; 
(3) The “Uper-mal," comprising tHE Harrowtie 
AND CmTTORE HfU-Sj (4) MOUNT AUOO AND 
Offsets of the “Aravelli” Mountains; with 
< j>) a Notice of the '■ Kathiawar" Group of 
II m hland Temples, etc.. Etc. 

T HE Vindhya Mountains begin on the west, between 
73' and 74* cast longitude, with the high hill of 
Powaghtit near Champaneer—that blue mass one sees 
from Bardda to the east-^and extend eastwards along 
the valloy of the Nerbudda. The western portion, as 
far its Chikulda, has not the appearance of a continu¬ 
ous range, being broken up into isolated group, and 
presenting many steep summits. Its width here is 
considerable, and to the north it blends in with the 
m o untain tract which extends north-north-west along 
the river Mhye, and which unites the Vindhya 
Mountains with the Aravelli Range. East of Chikulda 
the Vindhya range approaches the Nerbudda, and 
continues along it like a steep wall, having a broad- 
backed surface without peaks; its general elevation 
being about 1,700 feet above the vale of the Nerbudda, 
and not more than 2,200 above sea level. 

As the table-land extending to the north (where it 
is contiguous to this range) is itself 2000 feet above 
sea level, the mountainous character of the range dis¬ 
appears on that side; but towards the Nerbudda its 
declivity is exceedingly steep, and indented by short 
transverse cuts, which in places give the appearance 
of projecting bastions, on many of which fortresses 
have been built, now mostly in decay. 
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Such are the Vindhya Mountains as far cast as the 
read which connects Bhopal—on the table-land of 
Jlnlwft—with Hitshnngabad on the Nerbttdda; and tt 
tv this portion of the raiuje alone that the terra 
" Vindhya" is applied by the native#. East, of this 
point the Vindhya range blends in with the table-land 
of OmerkAntuk (see page 185), and merges into the 
"Kymore" range, which buttresses iu the course of the 
Hivur Sone towards Fatna on the Ganges. It declines 
in height as it approaches Mirzapnre to 1000 or 1 00 
feet abovo sort level The roads across the V inrthya ami 
valley of the Nerbudda have l>een already mentioned 
They mostly converge on the chief cities of Jlalwa or 
FuKinraitim the Uper-uial district, such as Oiycin, Mhow, Indore. 
E'Gs (1) The Bang Bead from Chfculda leads across the 
Tiiiuin Ghaut to Oojein and Oodipore. (2) Next comes 
the Jftun Ghaut, which rises to 2,328 feet nbovo sea 
level, to Mhow, and on to Indore and Oqiein (3) A 
third pass leads over the Vindhyss to Bhopal from 
Hushungftbad, this read has already been mentioned 
and described (Section XIV.), (i) Near the table-land 
of Oincrkantiik a road leads from Jubbvdpore to liel- 
liirL Other reads traverse the mountains of the Kymora 
range from CluinAr; and, more recently, the great Agra 
and Bombay mail read cresses the very heart of these 
mountains over the IScdni plateau; and the railway now 
(1874) lias pierced these forest solitudes, ancl whirls 
the commerce and traffic of the Gangetic valley and 
north-west India to the western seaboard. 

N'Hr.tirfite 2. A triangle, whose base would be the Vindhya 
Mountains (properly so-called) lying along the valley 
of tho Nerbudtla, and whose apex would be near 
Jaipur* or Aj mere, would embrace a table-land of 
considerable extent, viz. that of Malwa, which occupies 
its southern regions, and is enclosed by mountain 
ranges, and also a large mountain region called Utter- 
mol, which extend# on the north of the table-land. 
The Vindhya Mountains thus form the southern 
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boundary of the table-] and of Malwa. On the north 
die HmrowUe (or Hokimdra) range closes it Iil 
T he Mokundra Pass, forming the great outlet of the 
country, has played a very conspicuous part in the 
destinies of Malwa, It is the scene of a British defeat, 
but it would be too long hero to enter on the historical 
episodes of which it has been the arena. It leads to 
the Uper-mai or eastern section of the triangle sup* 
posed in tho text To the east the Mokundra Range 
stretches into the offsets of the Vmdhyas near the 
sources of the river Sonar near Ghandpoor (79 e cast 
longitude). It embrace an area stretching north-west 
as far as Necrtmeh, where it is connected with a 
mountain region south of Oodipore, ansi joining the 
AraveUi range near 2+ north latitude, ansi 7o to 74* 
east longitude. This range is of insignificant elevation, 
and is broken up in places by the rivers and torrents 
which, originating in the Yindhya Mountains, traverse 
the table-land of Midwtg and forcing their way through 
the Harrow tie Hills, descend in numerous cataracts 
and rapids through the narrow- valleys. 'Hie tablc-knd 
of Malwa dips towards the north fresco about 2QQQ to 
l s S0S> feet elevation. Indore, in the Yindhya Mountains, 
= 2000 feet elevation; Oojem = 1,650 foet; ikrdda, near 
the Giumbul* 1,520 feet; Ram pore- Voikreo, under the 
Harrowtic Hills, = 1/275 feet, These towns, which lire 
built on the Chumbul river, indicate the dip of the 
table-land northward On the table-land itself are 
several cities of importance, such as Bhopal, Indore, 
Dhar- and Oojein in the centre of Malwa is a very 
ancient town through which the first meridian of 
Hindu astronomer* h drawn* It wan formerly tho 
residence and capital of Scindia, now removed to 
Gwalior* Bhanpore is important from its command 
of the Mokundra Pass, which leads over tho Harrow tie 
Hills to Uper-maL Pertibghur* situated on tho road 
to Goojorat is noted for its works m gold. A lino 
drawn from thence to Dohud marks the western 
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boundary of the table-land ofMalwa, The K Ant-el .west 
of ibis lino, is a mountain tract about 50 miles from 
cast to west, connecting tbs V indhya Mountains with 
the Amvelli Range. This region is full of forest valu¬ 
able for timber, which includes teak. This region is 
called KAntel, autl is chiefly inhabited by "Bheels, 
who will be described further on (para, fl) 

Mfitmwhi Bum s. On the north of the table-land of Malwfl, sepa- 
S’ate^ rated from it only by the Harrawtie Hills, lies ft 
n*jpfeownM. moun taiiious region called by the natives L jxr-mal — 
The Highlands. This region is intersected by several 
parallel ridges from the Arnveilis, decreasing in altitude 
as they tread eastwards towards Re war i. 

The Cluttore Hills are nearest to the Amvelli, and 
terminate in a kind of mountain knot, in which the 
Harrowtie Hills also terminate on the west. Neemuch 
is near the bluff of this range, which runs north-east 
towards Agra, terminating near Dh&lpore on the 
Chutnbul They do not rise beyond 2000 feet above 
sea level, and not mere than 000 feet above the 
adjacent country- at their base, but from their steep 
and broken character they oppose great impediments 
to the traversing the parallel valleys comprised in this 
region between the Chum bn l and IhmoAss Elitcrs- 
FDrtlMTo ™ Chittoro, Kotah, Bhoondi, Jatporc. Indurghur, are 
towns of this mountain tract. Strange isolated rocks 
from 400 to GOO feot above tho plain, are found in the 
northern parts of this region. 1’ho town of “Alwar" is 
even as much as 1,200 feet, perched on the highest of 
these strange rocky islands of the plain. 

Oodipore is another celebrated city—the capital of 
Me war—whose chief claims precedence of all Rajpoot 
princes; and, still further north, are Ummerghur, 
Bhilwarra, and Bunoira, In tho extreme north-east 
corner of this tract is Ajmcre in the Aravclli chain 
which will be described further oil Gwalior is a 
strange island rock west of this region,* 


* Where Lh» work wm eonmenced. 
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I do not know that much more need be said of this 
region, which is cursorily noticed here as amongst the 
quasi-'Highlands of India," though it does not come 
within the area of healthy refugee, or even contain 
pieds-de-terve for sanitary circles such as have been 
suggested 

4, All the rivers which traverse the table lands of Rn > 

Mahva and Uper-mal, just described fell into the ^ 

Jninna, the watershed of the country being north-east. 

Mostly originating in the west of the table-land of 
Midwa, with a slow cmrentj they break through the 
Harrowtie chain in narrow valleys, where they form a 
series of rapids and cataracts. The largest—the 
Chumbul — rises on the northern declivity of the 
Vindhya Mountains in three branches, between which 
are built the towns of Dhar n Scgore, and Indore. The 
other rivets of this region—the Srnde, Betwah, Cane a 
and Tonsc, which all drain eastwards to the Jumna— 
are also full of cataracts, and none of them navigable 
beyond a very short distance from their respective 
mouths. 

The most eastern of the rivers of the mountain 
region of Northern Hindoo tan, the Sdne, rises on the 
eastern declivity of the table-land of Qmerkantnk, 
near 2T north latitude, and ST east longitude: it 
skirts the table-land north-north-west to 24-° north 
latitude, when it suddenly turns to east-north-east, 
and Mowing through the cliffs of the Kymore range, 
in a narrow valley to “Edttisghtir" enters the Gangetic 
plain, and becomes navigable till its junction with the 
Ganges above Patna 

5, Wo have now' fairly worked our way north as 
far as the Amvelli range, beyond which it is scarcely 
proposed to carry the reader at present 

To enter on historic study of these regions would m^dcj s™ 
involve too elaborate a retrospect, and take us Lack 
into the very dawn of history, when the early Aryan 
immigrations, fixing on these sheltered table-lands, 
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imported the "Teat Rajpoot stock, and coloured the 
country of "RAjasth&n.” Twenty-two principalities 
ruled over by scions of this great stock are still extant 
to attest the former grandeur of their race, Ptotid 
and patriotic, they resisted Mahometan usurpation to 
the death; and the episodes of their struggles against 
the Moghul power are heroic, and full of most romantic 
interest. They extorted their “suzerain’s" respect, and 
became “allies' 1 rather than feudatories of the Moghul 
empire. 

In the 18th century, and in the early years of the 
present century, successively overrun by the Mahrattas 
and Pindarics, they bent before the storm, hut have 
recovered, and with our aid and support art', it ts be¬ 
lieved, contented, and loyal to the power which 
guarantees their integrity* 

A long period of enforced peace, and consequent 
idleness, luia perhaps tarnished their former warlike 
character, and enervating habits may perhaps have 
impaired their original native energy; still they possess 
elements of warlike aspiration, and in our service have 
proved good soldiers- riven yet, it is believed that the 
Rajpoot principalities could bring into the held a 
united force of cavalry amounting to 150,000. which 
reduced to discipline, and organized, might give us 
perhaps 50,000 or 60,000 auxiliary light horseman for 
tho defence of British India. This feature may be 
called their objective power. Their tb-fe naive power 
resides in the natural character of their country rather 
than in its artificial strength; and it especially derives 
strength from the remarkable range of mountains now 
to be described. 

Ttaanniu 6. The ‘■AravoUi"t Range, extending along and 
i(.bk'. covering die whole northern front of their country for 

* The small Principality uf Tout dlone renumii & witn&M of the 
Pindaric 1 mi ptint* Brad It is titled by a dwcemlant o\ tba 

^[ahnnusbn OflUipOT “AmMfr KISAH- ,! 

i The liter*! rendering, of Jj*velli5* Tte 0/ 
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EGO miles or more, constitutes ft grand defensive ram¬ 
part for Northern Hindoo tun. The breadth of the 
Aravelli range is about GO miles at Komulmftri on die 
south, but decreases as it trends north to Ajmore, 
whore it ends in the bluff of "Tara-Gurb” and breaks 
into ridges and ollsets in several directions, The 
average height of the Aravdlis does not much exceed 
3000 feat, though a few summits may attain 4000 feet, 
and Mount Aboo, the highest peak, nearly 5000 feat 

The southern extremity of the Aruvellis joins into 
the Vindhya range by a mountain tract extending 
from Edur to.LimAwarni and as far as Ctmmpanecr. 

Th® author has ridden along the greater part of this 
region, and to some extent explored and noted its 
physical characteristics, and is of opinion that he 
would bo a shrewd leader who could make good bis 
entry into the rich plains of India by the route ot 
liflJpootAna, covered as it is by the north deserts 
“MiroosthMi"—the “Plains of Death/ 1 as the natives 
call them—backed by the Aravelli range and its 
offsets,* 

7- This, range is composed of phitonic or primitive 
rock, superimposed on slates oi a dark blue character, 
which occasionally extrude above the flooring of 
igneous rock. Quartz crops out here and there, mid 
isolated rocks of gneiss or syenite jut forth into fan¬ 
tastic cones and pyramids, which appear in places like 
spires or columns athwart the deep blue sky. On the 
summit of Aboo many such may he noted. The 
author once dwelt under one such quaint rock called 
the rNim” which offered a marked resemblance to 
such a Hgura At other pints, especially near Ajmere, 
the “diverging ridges and the summits are quite 


* 1 hiring the Mutiny* however* in 1S5S. Tiatf* Topee, the Mihimtfr 
lubel. travuiaed, MVeriU of thttu pe«a« with conJiidertHa bodh» of 
followers. and threaded the intricate country in it* row in various 
direeti004, follow®! by Britula eolnmna. The remArki b the lest 
therefore admit of exoeptianfl far email bodies of troop*. 
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"dazzling with enormous masses of vitreous rose- 
“coloured quartz.” Not without nn element of the 
picturesque are even these sterile, barren pltstonio 
slopes. 

,4 8' jl/ouiti Aboo, the last of tho hill stations to be 

considered, is situated on a spur of the Aravelii range, 
which hone rise to the altitude of 4,500 feet; the highest 
peak, “Gooni-Sikra," being 5000 feet above sea level 
It may lie defined as an elevated block holding a small 
plateau surrounded by a ridge, of which it forma a 
basin, containing about a dozen villages. It may not 
inaptly be compared to the Nilgherrie plateau on a 
small scale, though situated as it is—so much more to 
the north—its flora is essentially different, and its 
geological Structure differs, but the same undulating, 
though more broken, terre-ptetn, and the same exterior 
barrier-ridge or wall of peaks—corresponding to the 
Nilgherric “koondaiis”—are found: even the little 
semi-artificial lake, more rocky and islet-studded, 
however, completes the parallel similitude It is situ¬ 
ated in tho territory of the “Sirohi" Rajah. 

The Jain Temples of “DOwire," on the plateau, 
contain some of the finest Hindoo carving I have 
anywhere scon. They const itute an interesting feature 
to the archiwdogist, and invest the mountain with a 
sacred character, which, however, is not without its 
drawbacks in a military point of view, or as a residence 
for Europeans, These temples were built on tho site 
of other and more ancient temples dedicated to Siva 
and Vishnoo. The founder is stated to have been one 
"RimuJ Sah.” n Jain merchant of “Anhelwira," who, 
about A.D, 1286 dedicated the chief temple to “Rich- 
ftbdeo," the second to “Nhinni-nauth,” at a cost of 
eighteen millions sterling. The other temples are 
more recent, and are not more than 406 years old 
Altogether, Mount Aboo is a pretty little hill, enjoy- 
ing a restorative climate. Situated on the main roads 
between Rajpootana and Guzcnit, it thus possesses 
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considerable strategic value, and dominates the whole 
northern face of the AravelliB, but being an isolated 
elevation raised above the adjacent spurs, It h not 
capable of much expansion. Its chief value in time of 
peace is that it forms a small sanitarium or refuge for 
the British residents of Eajpootana and Guzerat from 
that dire enemy the “heats of summer;" and in war 
time it might become a site of the utmost importance 
to the safety of the whole district; hence I would name 
it for a small -trsercti military circle, such as has been 
advocated in this work. 

In the adjacent forests—towards Godipore—are some 
very remarkable ancient cities and temples, now for 
several centuries overwhelmed by dense forest trees, 
especially "Chindraolis” or "QiAndiuwAttje/" me 12 
or 20 mill's south-east of A boo, and about equidistant 
from Sirohij the capital of the small Rajpoot state in 
whoso territory Mount Aboo is situated In ISflO the 
writer of this paper hunted them up with a line of 30 
Bhcels, and lived for three days in the principal lemple 
of 1 1 CLindraolis. 1 1 It was apparently a Jain temple, 
and surrounded by cloisters,, in one of the cells of 
which we found a half-eaten "earnbur" (deer), which 
had evidently been dragged hero by a tiger or leopard, 
whose lair it constituted. 1 mention this to show the 
w ildness of the place, and to note the existence of large 
game in this district; which contains, besides the tiger, 
leopards, bears, and the usual denizens of an Indian 
forest 

d As regards the inhabitants of these regioavs, be¬ 
sides the Rajpoot dans, wo find tho Sheds south of 
the “llhair” country. The Bheels— f( ¥anipootr4s/ p 
(children of the forest) as they style themselves—are 
a hardy, dogmatic little race of men. Interesting to 
study. The Rajpoot clans, with whom they are on 
jealous terms, affect to despise, but in reality fair tho 
little uitin, with whom the blow precedes the word; 
and who do nut scruple to use then hows and arrows 
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freely on the smallest provocation. Like many op¬ 
pressed populations, they are shy and distrustful, but 
faithful when once their conridence is secured 
North of "Kumulmidr/ in the mountain regions also, 
we rind the Mhmi% a wild race, whom we have, how- 
over, enlisted into our service, and quarter in garrison 
at Ajmer®, Beaar, and Erinpoom, as local corps' their 
country “marches" with that of the Blveela 

10. ith this slight sketch of Mount Aboo I must 
conclude the notice of the Hill Station* of India. 
There may be others left mideseribcd, as hill stations 
are increasing year by year, as the desirability of 
locating British troops in mountain, air is becoming 
more and more recognized 

Besides hill stations* there are of course scattered 
over the country of as elsewhere, isolated 

summits and hill forts at various points, too long lo 
enumerate, such as ate found m most Indian hill 
districts. These often form pleasant refuges fur the 
sick soldiers or convalescents from, the arid plains 
during the summer heats; instance, "Tara-Gurh/' an 
old fort perched on the bluff overhanging Ajmere (the 
ancient capitol of Rajppotana), at an elevation of per¬ 
il aps 3000 feet, a point whose military position is 
valuable as holding in check, and commanding, uori.lt- 
fcLst Rajpootana, 11 is situ ated on the eastern ox tremity 
of the Aravelli range, as those mountains from this 
point, throw off offsets north-cast, east, and south-east 
(towards the \ indhyas), much lower in elevation than 
the main axis. Rose-coloured quartz may be seen 
hereabouts cropping out of the rocky ridges, which 
contain also copper, lead, tin, sulphur" salt, and iron. 
Ajmere (with Tuni-Gtirh) has appeared to me worthy 
of notice as a subsidiary—perhaps native—'military 
circle, 11 and I have so marked it on my sketch map* An 
interesting Jake from four to sis miles in circumference 
is here seen. The environs of Ajmerc are interesting, 
and the old fort of Tara-Gurh affords a retreat to the 
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British convalescents of the adjoin mg military station 
of Nusscersbad from the heats of summer; and if put 
into a proper state of defence, might, form a position 
sufficiently strong to defy the surrounding country 
I name this point as ono of those valuable posts of 
vantage to be found throughout the land for "refuges** 
of a local character in war time, but should the con¬ 
centration of British troops be more effectually carried 
out hereafter on to the tactical bases and strategic 
points of the land, in "JJsll Stations 3 ' or “Reserve 
Circles"' 1 such asliavc been suggested, such smallpositions 
would be gradually abandoned, as tending to fritter 
away the (British) garrison of India; when probably 
their place might be taken with advantage by native 
or auxiliary troops, in pursuance of the policy to be 
found in the preceding chapters of this work of the 
hilfo for the British ifw plain* for the native soldiery- 
Doubtless spurs of the Aravelli range, rising to near 
4000 feet, might bo found; isolated rocks ako—those 
islands of the plain may bo found in Raj&fcthin as in 
other parts of India—us Posts of Vantage; but enough 
instances to illustrate the Fp Highlands of India 1 ' have 
probably been adduced 

11 . Going westwards from Mount Aboo we might h^ughur 
perhap find a few heights with a modified degree of Chjni ^““ r 
heat, but as n rule, malaria prevails up to 4000 feet 
elevation, and renders them nninhabitable by European 
convalescents. Such is the old fort of “Powarghur/ 

28 miles cast of Barddft, on an isolated hill—perhaps a 
bluff of the Vindhyas—rising to 2,800 feet, where the 
ruins of the city of Champaneer—that blue mass so 
enticingly visible from Barrfda—-lie at its b*tse. It 
enjoys a temperature 12 to 20* lower than Bardda, 
and as a resort, i-u the hot ueatfter only, can bo availed 
of after January; during the rest of the year the 
nuilarin of the “Baria 11 jungles to the east renders it 
unhealthy I may mention m ixusmnt that Champa- 
ueer was founded before the Christum era (about 
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Sam vat I,) by Chumpa, a Bheel* whose descendants 
possessed it 13 centuries, till a,d. 1244 t when it was 
subdued by a Cliohan Rajpoot named " Pallumsbi/ 1 in 
whose family it remained eleven generations more. It 
was finally conquered by "Sultan Mahomed B^ghura," 
who left it a min. Other accounts state that Champa- 
neer was taken A/D. 889, after a long siege, by Mahmood* 
7th King of Guzerat; and was subsequently captured 
by the Emperor Hutaabon in id. 1534, It is described 
by Abul Fuzl in a,d. 1582 as even then an os tensive 
compass of ancient Hindoo and Mahomedan ruins. 
On the decline of the Moghul empire Champaneer fell 
into the hands of the Mahrattas, and it became an ap¬ 
panage of Scbdia in a_d, 1803, 

12, As the last point to be mentioned here, the Hill 
°f w KAthiawdj FI may be cursorily alluded to, 
Jip.rit The "Gimafir" Hill p about four miles from Joonaghur, 
reaches 3 P 500 feet above sea level; and the stone of 
4T Asoka P " a monolith, is outside the citadel of “Kepftr- 
K6V which is built at an elevation of more than 
4000 feet in the adjacent jungle. Here again the 
Jain temples are most remarkable; the largest* sacred 
to "Hembn&uth/ 1 baling cloisters measuring 190 by 
130 feet, was repaired toils present form about jlik 
127H* 

In this district also is found die grand solitary rock 
railed "Bhair&YaJAp/" whence the “leap of death” b 
taken by fanatic suicides, and “Amba-MdtA/ 1 the temple 
of Cybelfl, the universal mother. All these form a group 
which may perhaps find a place in this work; details are 
to be found in (Bombay) Government ReporLs, Thence 
olsc^ may be seen the Peaks of “Gdra-Kan&tha/ 1 w l>ek- 
trya, n and JJ K Alika* w attaining elevations of 3 a 5QO feet 
From this spot a grand view b obtainable:—"The sea* 
00 miles “distant, sparkles in the horizon at VrrtwuL 
44 Extended to the south lies the forest of Clir —nutria 
Ptkmm L The hill of ‘SutrunjAya/ above Palitrina 
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* (itsdf a most wonderful agglomeration of Jain temples) 

"on tins east; on the west, the hills of Alich and Baida." 

Jeipore has, I believe, been proposed as the central 
point of tlie railway system of Katliiawdr, in which 
f“® these interesting groups of highland temples will 
ho .rendered more accessible to the traveller. Any 
further topographical description of KAtliiavrdr need 
not be hero entered on; suffice to say that the com- 
I mradvely modem name is derivable from the "Kathis/’ 
who some centuries ago came from the west through 

Kiitch, and gave to the ancient Hindoo province of 
“SomAslitra" its present name of "Kathiawtfr.'* I 
mention this district also as. a fine field for the 
sportsman; amongst other large game tho (so-called) 

Babylonian or mane less lion is still to be found in 
considerable abundance in its wild forest tracts; and, 
as before stated, its archaeological remains are highly 
interesting. 

13. I have lingered perhaps over long on points cwru I’cjtirhi 
scarcely to be considered as amongst the “Highlands 
of India/'—the theme is inviting. Now, however, I 
Approach the end of my attempt to partially put before 
the reader the “Hill districts and stations of India,” as 
sites for reserve eh-da or rtfages for the dominant 
race, either ns government settlements or for private 
enterprise. In the preamble of this work I have 
sufficiently dwelt on the argument in favour of coloni¬ 
zation (especially military) for India; and now I believe 
I cannot end these papers better than by adopting 
(slightly modified) the words of an able writer,* who 
says—"The high plateaux of India have lovely hills 
"and dales bathed in perpetual spring; the long range 
"of the Himalayas oilers Alpine homes to the Anglo- 
Indian, The whole land asks but tho application of 
"capital by English intellect to pour the treasures from 
“her teeming lap. Surely the blessings of permanent 
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“ English settlement in India are worth trying for, 
“although their realization might convert the natives 
"dearly loved laziness, with it* consequent poverty, 
“into industry and riches," 

If the natives of India can by some such scheme of 
culture and colonisation as is advanced ill these papers 
on the « Highlands of India,” be in any way associated 
with the dominant nice in the honourable task of 
improving the soil and developing the grand resources 
of the great Indian peninsula, wo may expect an em¬ 
pire to arise such os "it never hath entered the heart 
"of man to conceive;" with a revenue double it* present 
iigure; the military and strategic points occupied by 
an industrious and contented citizen soldiery to sup* 
picniciit the Uritish marching garrison of India; we 
may sec armies put into the held such os India lias 
hitherto had no experience of hosts,—fit to cope with 
all Asia, with Russia at its back; armed with all the 
wen putts mid latest improvements for scientific warfare; 
able and ready to engage the "world in arms. 
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SECTION XVI. 

INDIA ALBA. 

{]) Tub KriiRUM Has in an*d the Watersheds Trans- 
Lydus; (2) The Suuemau Mountains and the 
Ranges between India and Kandahar; (3) 

Shall Hill Refuges on Spurs of the Suueman 
Mountain s ( a) Shaikh Boodeen, (bjJhiniia Towers, 

(c) Foti Munro, etc (i) Pish in and the Basin 
of the Cora 

'PHE original design of this work—written chiefly in <-<'■ mt* 

‘ 1874-5—had contemplated ending with the last 
paragraph of last section, but recent events have 
brought into such prominence the north-neat frontiers 
of Kritisb India across the Indus—tho country called 
by the ancients India Alba —that I will devote some 
small space to a few remarks on the Highlands of those 
regions-—1st, as Tor as they have come under my own 
observation; 2nd, as described by recent geographical 
surveys, and other authorities (mostly military), quoted 
further on (page 223). My own experience of these 
highlands not going much Further than the Kurrum 
V alley and the Ddrajh&t, with the moiuitains immedi¬ 
ately bordering die Peshawar, Yoosuphzaio, and Koiidt 
Valleys, I must leave to others the description of the 
direct routes on C&bul and its surrounding mountains, 

T assume that these highlands can scarcely be regarded 
oa fit habitations for Eurojioan settlors, or as in any 
way allording sites for colonies, under present political 
circumstances.* 

1 will at once remark tliat my own theory of a de- 
fence for north-west India has long been the subsidizing *** ^ inju. 

* -Vafiw Military Colouiei (of GoorkliM, Sikliir. or Ik^ran) pcibaii* 

eiceptfci 
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of CashmerCi as the country flanking the five Dbabs of 
the Punjab; thence, in case of invasion, to operate on 
the communications of m enemy advancing from the 
northi* but inasmuch os our armies have entered 
Aifghanisthdn, and taken up what has been assumed 
to bo a “scientific frontier/ 1 I bow to oircumstanccs, 
and now would deprecate retreat from valuable 
strategic points conquered by our arms, and justly 
our “heritage of war!" The flanking lines shown on 
the sketch map of this work will roughly indicate the 
strategic flanks contemplated as subsidiary to the main 
idea of Ctwfrmere the true * strategic defence of India! 
I omphiisfre this, as I have always wished to associate 
my military diagnosis of this problem therewith. My 
ideas on this point are briefly conveyed in para. 3, 
Section I, of this work on the "Highlands of India," 

2. Setting apart therefore the possible settlement 
of the future in the highlands of AfFgli&nis thrift such as 
the valleys of the Cribul, Loghmrin, Frighrnrin, Bam i an, 
Tozeen, and the IMmutid-Rgh, etc,; or even the ulti¬ 
mate absorption of wild tribes such as the “Siahposh 
Cadres," etc., etc., into civilization; let ns not forget 
that Russia is a colonizing as well as a conquering 
[Miner in Asia, which England em not at present. I will 
strnply, in this first place, sketch such portions of the 
Drrajbat and mountains closely adjacent to our frontier 
Lis have fallen to my lot to view. These regions are 
perhaps soma of them suitable for native colonization, 
but assuredly not for European. Thera are, indeed, 
spots of fertility and beauty which might attract us 
for a temporary location or cantonment, such for in¬ 
stance as are to he found in the upper parts of the 
Knirimi Valley and elsew here; and a few mountain tops 
or plateaux might he found where the scorching heat 

* Fuff the Jimttiiblo and Section I. I'ara. of thin work, JkhWbHI* 
Thu I'r.fll of Ktimuduua and thn Indua Valley EaOwfty tnay nls^ tra 
r^^anlt i.| iut haVLllf^ tlie E-ama value on Ehy other ttruak, c&gHrdnlly fur 
L-U! tmua|Mjrt of miudtiuna of war. 
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of the valley or the adjacent plain might be mitigated 
in summer. A few of these points were briefly alluded 
to In Section IL, paras, 10 and 11, If possible, also a 
few sketches as explanatory of the ginlle of mountains 
whioh embraces the Yoosupluiaie plain, and the Pesh¬ 
awar valley will be reproduced,—made by the author 
during his various rides, some on duties of inspection 
of frontier forts in this district 

Cher&t has been described at Section IT., pam. D a 
but a few additional words a$ to Shaikli-Eoodcou 
(T h 50O fect) # may here bo given. Assuming the valley 
of "Bunnoo 11 to he surrounded north by the Cttbul 
Kheyl Hills (a continuation of the SuIiomAii range)* 
south by the ia Batdnee" ronge p oast by die Ivhuttock 
HIHa, west by the Sulcom&ns. It appears that the 
latter throw off an offset south-east os far as P*yzoo p 
honce called the "Peyton Hill;" the prolongation of 
which ridge about six miles is called “Shaikh-Bood^aiL" 

Tins hill is of limestone and sandstone, and on the 
highest point is the sanitarium for this frontier. The 
rock here is stratified^ and contains marine fossils, and 
perhaps the bones of miocerae animals. I mention tins 
in support of the theory stated in Section V r , para. 1. 

In the So lien tan range lignite and pyrites are found 
in profusion The Koorum River skirts the Cdhul 
Kheyl Wrmeerio Hills and enters R un m m and unites 
with the “Gombelahthe united stream joins the 
Indus at Esau Kheyl, having out its way through the 
pass in the Khuttock Hills, It seems likely that 
originally the Runnoo valley was a lake; and perhaps 
close examination might find fossils similar to those of 
the “SiwftHks" in the ^ Debra Din," (nSeet T. t para. 

3, In lieu of a detailed description of the Eurrum nieTfumunVii- 
Valley—which, with that of “Khd&C it is understood 
has been recently (1380) annexed to the Indian Em- 
pirn—the author, having personally visited the country 
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in a military expedition against the CAbul Kheyl 
Wuzzeerie tribes, may give a few profiles and sketches 
then made. His observation, however, scarcely extend¬ 
ed so far as the upper waters of the Kurrum; which, 
descending in three streams from the Paiwdr and 
Hazanlarakht ranges, unites with the Kdrm&n River 
in the great range of the “Sufead Kdh " and forms the 
highway of the valley to which it gives its name. 
Here some lovely spots are found, and towards the 
now celebrated Paiw&r Pass the valley rises to 10,000 
feet, affording a temperate climate, with a zono of 
forest and corresponding flora, The river Kurrum, 
besides its own basin, drains also the basin of the 
Svhdst valley, of which the principal streams—the 
Shamil, the Mating and Zumba—unite at Anm-Kkeyb 
ultimately joining the Kurrum at Haz&r-Pir* The flu¬ 
vial basin thus indicated is* of course, surrounded by 
lofty mountains, constituting the watershed from which 
Its waters originate. To the north, one sees the great 
range of the Sufatd-Kdh, which may be called the 
nf»nrHh p^ki; main axis ridge of the Sulicm&ne. * l Sikli-antm" (or 
ALtnuda, #lc_ | S the great dominant peak of this range 

(15*600 foot). Other peaks arc "Bodin" (14,000 feet)* 
'Mutungurh 11 (12,800 feet), Lakemi (10*600 feet), the 
"Shdtargurdan” (10 P HOO feet). Keraira (15,000 feet?)* 
Several of these are show n in the sketch* but most lie 
more to the west One large hill near “Thal/ r named 
“Kodhnukh*”=4,000 feet. Other ranges, such as the 
“Paiw&r," rise from 9,400 to 11,000 feet* and the great 
mountain “Slatungeh," north over "ALi Khel," over¬ 
looks the best pass from the Ariab Valley (the Lakemi 
Kotal = 10,600 feet) across to Jagdakk and tr Gimda- 
muk 1 Here the scenery is described as "exquisite, 
"and quite Alpine in many parts/ 1 It is not proposed 
however, to enlarge on this theme. These regions* 
though undoubted "Highlands of India 1 ' (Alba)* can 
scarcely claim our notice as "refuges” or Bites for 
"Military Industrial Circles/' such as have been con¬ 
sidered in this work 
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'file great deodar forest of "Spinghar-Katnl” may 
be mentioned; it clothes the upper reaches of the 
Ariab Talley for miles. Hen. pines, deodar, juniper, 
with the birch, rhododendron, etc,, are found; and on 
the slopes the gooseberry, currant, honeysuckle, walnut, 
daphne, cotoneaster, berberis, ©oleaster, roses, jasmine, 
a few ferns, and grasses. Lower in the Talley, the 
plane (P,Or.)—especially near Sbdluzan, a lovely spot 
—walnut, mulberry, apricot, plum, apple, pear, grapes, 
peaches, quince, pomegranate, almonds (olives on die 
lower hills), are found; and willows and poplars fringe 
tho streams. Hie flora of a temperate zone is here 
found. The people are agricultural 

4. Across the Kurrum one did enter on Cdbul 
territory, and when we crossed the range in 1850-GO, I Ks>™ 
noticed the top of the plateau, paved as it wore with 
sheet rock, cracked into fissures by the frost, as though 

tho whole had been broken up by a giant pavior for 
slabs. The mounted portion of the expedition could 
not of course proceed very far in such a country, but 
we viewed the infantry driving the enemy—the Cdbul 
Kheyl Wuzzeeries—into the slopes of the Suliemdn 
range. Other "Highlands of India” may bo termed 
the Land of Snow. the Land of Forest, or the Land of 
Gross; so assuredly 1 would apply to these highland 
regions tho epithet of the Land of Stone. 

5, The '‘Sufakl-Koh” already alluded to runs north K”““ 
east to south-west, and is visible from the stations all 

along the Indus west of the Cdbul River, where it is 
called the Suiiomdn ifomUains. This range rami ties 
in two branches, on inner or main western range form¬ 
ing the water-parting of the Indus basin and the inland 
Aftghan valleys; and an outer or eastern range rising 
from the plains of India On this last is found the 
peak of the "Takht-i-Solitmln," which gives to this 
range its name The inner (or western) of these two 
branches of the Suliemdn Mountains extends to the 
Bolin Pass, south of which it is called the “Halla’ 1 
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Range. It extends further, 350 miles or more—ns far 
ns Cape Munza, tbe westernmost point of British 
territory on the Arabian Sea. To attempt to describe 
in detail the features of this intricate country, or to 
enumerate its tribes, would be a work in itself. The 
reader may bo referred to the valLiable papers on the 
geography of AfighfmisthjSji in the number of the 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society for January, 
February, and Match, 1879* by G R Markham. tm, 
the able secretary RG.S, 

The author has had the advantage of reading a 
native work-—the Tarikh-i-Affghan—on the tribes of 
Artghankthdn, of which only two copies are extant. 
The one consulted was borrowed by a Candaharie 
friend from a town beyond the " Tartars rF mountain 
(b.800 feet), and copious notes w ere taken. Not only 
were the Bath an, or Aflghan tribes alleged to be de¬ 
scendants of the Israelites, and a most graphic history 
of their progress eastwards given, but the origin of 
each particular tribe, or branch of a tribe, was given. 
It may be stated generally that this historical rtrmanm 
(as it was pronounced to be by LowonthAl) stated that 
at the period of the return from the captivity, two Jewish 
chiefs, with a following of about 2000, declined to 
return to Judea, marched eastw + ard&* and entered the 
service of the Amir of Balkh; thence they extended 
their arms to Ghuzni, and either in support of, or 
themselves as dominant, proclaimed a chief- became 
possessed of that seat of dominion, and thence extended 
themselves over Aftghanisthdn, In this work the 
origin, or rather the point of ramification from the 
parent stem, is given for each tribe or section of a 
tribe of the Pushtoo-Aftghans; in fact* it constitutes a 
most elaborate geneological chronicle, in the main 
features of which I myself am inclined to believe, viz, 
that the Aftghans are veritable descendants of Jews; 
but I am bound to admit that this view was not sup¬ 
ported by the great Pushtoo scholar LowenthAl, to 
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whom I submitted them, who gave several learned 
reasons why the whole thing was a romance vamped 
up to Hatter the pride of (lie Aff'ghan race. I of 
course submitted to such au authority, but was, never¬ 
theless, not convinced. 

6- Proceeding south-west along the Dt-rajMt — 
although I have incidentally visited most of the military rtc - r *“ SL “ fc ' 
frontier stations—I am not aware of the existence of 
any sani tary refuge* until we come to “Sinde:" there¬ 
about 50 miles from I>adar—we find the small station 
called "Dunne Towers' 1 (4,500 feet). This small place 
is by route far distant from the localities mentioned, 
though, "as the crow dies," across the great western 
desert, not so far from Mount Ahoo, It forms a 
cool retreat and a sanitary refuge for Shikarpore, 
Jacobabad, etc. The station is built on a ridge of the 
great Halla range about 50 miles south-west of Mahur. 

It overlooks the north-east portion of the Sin do 
valley, and the position is itself overlooked by the 
vast range of the *■ Khaia-LuckW’ (6000 feet), the 
barrier between Sinde and BcloochLstiLn. The rocks 
anti soil are chiefly sandstone, limestone, and marly 
detritus, quartz, pyrites, and carbonate of lime. 

Bugged watercourses and cliff terraces bear evidence 
of powerful water action; denudation of the higher 
ranges also attest it, and ns characteristics of this region, 
boulders of many tens in weight are found in the 
flanks of the watercourses (Compare para, £.} 

"Herdr" is a pretty valley three miles south-west of 
the "Towers," and contains an abundant supply of 
water. Here a fort was built by the Amir of Sinde, but 
was soon abandoned. The soil is a yellow rich marl 
The rivulet or stream from Her&r possesses some cu¬ 
rious peculiarities, being lost amidst vast boulders and 

* Fori Afuaro, bowetfeir, o- smalt lAliiLarium for the CivQ resLduntfl 
of D&r&-(r hulg ■ K Iihsl — ftouth ~wost — at on ale ration of 6. 1 58 feet m*y 
bn here mentienied. Hid uumnijt of tbo rings reKhcl 7 P 44)0 feot 
berea^witu 
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rocks for the distance of half-a-milo h through petrified 
vegetable matter and dibris, European vegetables 
grow, but can scarcely be said to flourish here. It is 
a wild, barren spot, with much of the characteristics 
as to soil and climate of xShaikh-Buodeen in the D£r&- 
jhat, already described (para 2). Its desolate aspect, 
however, is relieved by flocks of sheop and goats, who 
here find herbage amongst the stunted shrubs and 
trees. In Juuo and July the temperature is consider¬ 
ably above 80*—rising to 90* and even IDtP—but 
tnd&mw disftm is absolttfelif vmknmm, and the nights 
OKs generally coo], and the climate very healthy. To 
sum up its advantages, “an elastic and.buoyant ntmos- 
"phere, trying to escape from the enormous superin- 
“cuiabent pressure, constitutes its most pleasant 
“feature, in providing a refreshing relief from the 
“lassitude of the plains during the summer heats.'' 

Th C r^H, Hr™ Five Passes will be observed indicated in the 

lilt SulUtIMUl 

MnimtaLna, cart, sketch map [~{1) The Kkaihur; (2) the Ku rnntv or 
Paiwdr; (3) the OSmul; (4) the Sanghdr; (5) the 
Bd&rk Most of the invaders of India traversed one 
or more of these passes. Alexander the Great, Baber, 
Nadir Shah, and Mahomed of Ghazni, eamo by the 
Kkaihur; Baber by the Khailmr and Q<5mul; Prince 
11 uhammud-i-1 )ara Sliukoh—a son of Shall Jehau— 
passed by the San ghdr, to and from Candahar; Nadir 
Shah and Ahmed Shah Abdul li by the Kkaihur and 
Boltin. 

^ As regards the geological structure of the Suliemdn 
range* which these passes traverse, it seems to require 
further examination; but is presumably of freestone, 
sands tone, and other ratified rock, containing marine 
fossil a, Water action is obvious, and its structure 
supports the theory ventured on in Section V. T para. 1, 
of this work. Gneiss, and, I behove, trap also are seen 
on the spurs of the inner or west Sul iem fins, but no 
granite is found on cither of the ranges. 

The Sufaid-lv6h has been mentioned as culminating 
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in the Peak nf Sitar&m (15,622 feet)—its general ele¬ 
vation may be estimated at 12.500 feet Its northern 
geography is beyond the sphere of this sketch, The 
southern and eastern offsets of the 3ufaid-Kbh stretch 
to the Indus, and divide the Peshawar and Kohit val- 
leys by the ZaivnukAl and Mhuttock hills, on which the t**K!wrtk*h«Hi 
sanitarium of Cheritr, already described (Section 1L* 
parat 9) stands; and which is the watershed ridge 
between thorn. 

The parallel spurs of the Sufaid-Koh also enclose v* B 
the SamArta range (6*600 to 9000 feet) abutting on the vJSE-iS?^ 
M iranzai and Hangu valleys up which the expedition w ° l * dL ” ct n 
of 1859-GO, already alluded to* passed on its w ay to 
the Kurruni Valley to attack the C&bul Khoyl Wu z- 
zeerie tribe. In this range are several table-lands of 
sandstone and limestone, at elevations of from 6000 to 
8000 feet Afreedies are the chief tribe of this region, 
and he w ould he a bold colonist who would care to 
locate himself near their habitation E Many, however, 
have enlisted in our sendee in the Guides and frontier 
regiments; and although their traditional character is 
tliat oi atrocious robbers for centuries past* they have 
proved hardy* brave soldiers, and "faithful to their 
salt" 

8. I ho Kumnn Valley bra l>con partly described Till KllXTTlIil Vftl- 
lt is about 09 miles long and from three to ten wide, heu^" 11 laiEl1 * n 
The valley is not without beauty, with smiling green 
fields and pleasant orchards, The river h "full of 
Mahaseer fish, and in 1859-GO, when seen by the 
author* was very clear. The river basin is bounded 
by the Sufaid-Koh nn the north, and by the parallel 
SuliemAns on the west and east The range called the 
Pushtoo Rill* arc seen to the west, and contain the 
peaks of 8}>mi Wdn and Jo&rii shown in the sketches. 

This inferior range is considered by the natives to be 
the dividing ridge between India (Alba) and Gtbul, 
and beyond which it is not proposed to carry tho 
reader. 
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v^nfEitisL flic Talley 0 f Kh6ti \s south of the Kumim valley, 
about 40 miles long, and shares its general features* 
Timber and pasturage are found on the surrounding 
mountains, and flocks of sheep,, with some cattle, 
abound* 


vtiicj &r hiffir, 


TUd StHTTamPmi*. 
ILLtUirLoJ KML 


Baimr is another valley 40 miles in length, of ft 
similar character, 

The&o three districts are, it is understood, now in¬ 
corporated within nur possessionsthe new "scientific 
frontier"' as defined by the treaty of Gundamuk. To 
sum up F the ' fluvial basin” includes the vdleys of 
Kumini h H&rittb, Kerman, Ftirmul, Khdst, and Dawar, 
Jagis, Turis p and Mftngals, inhabit it; and it h essentially 
the country of the If uzzeerie* 

9. The Kumim Pass has always* been regarded as 
one of the chief parses across the Suliemsln Mountains, 
In the days of Mahomed Ghori 0193-1205) Kurrum 
was the seat of government of his lieutenant Uduz p 
and thence the latter advanced over the Shutargurdan 
to the conquest of Ghazni, f It was down the Kumim 
pass that Genghis Khan hun ted the Prince of Khirism 
in ^September, 1221. In IS98 Tlmoups grandson, Fir 
Mahomed, advanced from Kandahar, and laid siege to 
Mod ton. Timonr himself shortly Followed, and both 
in going and returning adopted this route; halting at 
Kafr-Kota, one of the remarkable mountain Bummits 
shown in sketch (4,509 feet). 

The Emperor Baber, who traversed most of the 
passes across the SuliemAn range, mentions four, m 
(1) the Bangash or Fahvar; (2) the Nagr-Kote or 
Kafr-Koto; (3) the Furmnl by Tochi valley; and 
another, as all good—especially the Furmuh leading to 


* Oft Chrlstimij BTs, JS59 t no |eu tlim SOOO head of captured ah cop 
ud cattle were driven into fHir camp at Thai. 

t Many particular! of the fcllowinj fear pajngnphi are derivnl 
from the mnjifccriy papers by C- It Markhara, c,^ the able Secretary 
of the Iteyal Geographical Society. Vi*te Proceeding* for January P 
February, and March, IS7& 
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Kandahar. It leads from the Kurrum fort across the 
western SuliemAns into Zurmat, but has not been ex¬ 
plored in recent; times; it is probably r however, a far 
easier pass than the SkutarguidaiL 

Tt is not proposed here to touch on the inner water¬ 
shed of the western SuliemAns, being beyond the 
borders of India Alba as defined in this paper. 

Along the Deraj hat the range of the eastern Sulie- 
mans is dearly seen rising like a wall above the lower ^ 
spunj. The highest peak is the celebrated "Takht-i- 
SolimdnA Its summit is described as a narrow plateau 
five miles long—north to south —with culminating 
points at each extremity; the north peak being 11,300 
feet, and the south peak 11*110 feet above sea level 
To tike north are other lofty peaks, viz. Mount Pirghal 
(11 S 5BG feet}* and Shall flaidnr (GOOD feet). 

Enclosed within tho parallel ridges of the cast and ^ 
west SidicTO'ins are certain long valleys which have 
been called "Dftns" though scarcely like the Dftns of 
the Himalayas, being bare, arid, and uncultivated On 
tho hither side of the outer Sul tern Ann they have been 
called tho lf UatAni 1 Dftns, from tho Path An tribe which 
inhabits them. There are no less than 32 passes from 
the Ddrajhit into these hills; the best being the "Tank 11 
pass practicable for artillery, and the w KhusAra, a pass 
further north. 

The Wimeeries are the chief tribes of these regions. Ttmwwmm** 
They are divided into five great clans, viz. (1) hitman- Cl “ r 
Livies, (2) Ahmndzaie^ (3) Mahsoods, (4) Gnrbaz, (5) 

Luli. The CAbul Kheyls, who have played so turbulent 
a part in border warfare since our occupation of the 
Derajliat, being a section of the Utmanzaiea* These 
tribes united could bring 44,000 lighting men into die 
field. A remarkable feature of tho Mahsood WiiEEeerie 
country is the elevated scarped plain of u Ruzmnk/ J 
seven miles by two* at G.S00 feet above sea-IeveL 

10. South of the Wnzzeerie country is the Qkmil The filJtttljL ^ 
Pass, indicated roughly in the sketch map. It proceeds 
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up tiie course of ting G5mul River —as indeed all tho 
C&lml passes do up a river—in a continuous ascent of 
lIS miles, to tho * Otftl-i-Sarwand p H 7,500 feet, above 
the sea. Beyond, is the plain where the Gomul river 
is joined by the Zhob from the west SuIiemAns, up 
which river is a pass, but quite unknown. The pass 
of GSnml or S&rwaad-i- Komi is that traversed for 
centuries by the “Povindalia" or Cdbul merchants, m 
they are called in India; sellers of fruit, horses, etc. 
They date back as far as the lime of Mahmud of 
Ghazni, and have carried on the trade in military 
fashion for centuries; lighting thdr way through tho 
rough tribes &n route. In ISOS Baber found them, 
attacked their camp, whose chief he killed; and then 
proceeding by a pass south of the Takht-i-Soliman, 
which joins theGomul, passed the “Abistada" Lake to 
Ghazni * 

il The Sandbar Pass is the intermediate pass be- 
aowth at tkftOe. tween the Gatuul and the Bolin. It loads from near 
Dara Ghazio Khan, and was formerly—if it be not still 
—the one most used route from Mooltun to Kandahar. 
Prince Dam, eon of the Emperor Shall Jeluui, marched 
with an army of 101.000 men mid +0 camion to besiege 
Kandahar by this route. The heavy cannon Here 
however sent by the Bo!An pass. Prince Dara returned 
by this pass—tho Sangbar—with an escort of 1000 
cavalry after an unsuccessful siege, in October, 1653.* 
The country adjacent is occupied by Belooch tribes 
(Khosah and Laglwtris). Tho Seklu-Sawm* Pass is a 
branch of the Sanghar occupied by tho LAgharis, and 
forms an important alternative route from the plains 
to Kandahar. 

There are many other passes across those mountains, 
south of the Takht-i-Solimon, occasionally used, such 
as (1) the “ Shaikh-Haidari," up the Zltob Valley to 
Kandahar, (2) the Darwazi Pass loading into the Dra- 
band Pass to the south; tins joins the Dahina Pass, 


* Aji Ravurty. 
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and so on to Kandahar, Xost come die Gnioba, Walia F 
Chaodwar, Tar^oi, and Chabwi, local passes. The 
Dahina and \\ ahwa Passes to Kandahar are more im¬ 
portant; the latter m held by the Kihtrtinis* who are 
the last Allgltan tribe along the outer SnlieiiaAn range, 
their next neighbours south-west being the KasrAm 
tribe of Beloochb, 

South of Dera-Ghazde-Khau again are many small t***** ih* 
passes—aa in any as 18—-into die Bogdnr and LaghAri SlJSSS!! 5 * 11 
country, which need scarcely be enumerated. Viewed 
from the Indus (which the author once descended as 
far as Ooch from D,G. Kj they appear like nicks in 
the wall of the Snliemans, winch arc visible from the 
plains as far as Mooltam Well dees tho author re¬ 
member his first view qf them afforded by the setting 
in of the cold season, which dispelled the lurid veil of 
dust anti heat which enshrouded our camp before 
Moulton at the close of the year 1848, after an un¬ 
successful siege, and whilst wearily waiting for rein¬ 
forcements from Bombay to recommence the attack of 
that fortress, which in fact surrendered to our arms 
on the 21st January, 184ft 

All these minor passes need not be even named; the 
Cachiir, however, is of slightly more importance in the 
southern UerajhaL 1 ill rendered dangerous by tho 
depredations ol the lawless Belooohii, it was a frequent 
thorough faro for caravans coming from tho Zlsbb 
(Zawa) and fknghar routes. To the south of this, 
however, we come to a remarkable plateau called the 
‘VPhylautisham Plain,” 1,500 feet above the sea amidst 
the sham or w atershed of the Cacluir and Kaha Rivers. 

Several passes—such as the Baghari, Jahagzi, Thok p 
Cluik, Aluyhal, and Tahdni—lead on to it It is 30 
by 25 miles, with area basin of 900 square miles, 
f-ould a eoIonizing native population maintain them- 
selves against the lawless Mdrj and lltighti tribes 
adjacent, this plain might form a favourable site for 
settlement; it is well watered, and has good soil At 
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present mid asses, hog, deer, and horses roam it in 
freedom. 

w»u*s*(s of ibi South-east of this plain of Sham, an isolated ridge 
sMusm.ci. w. called "Mount Gandhari" forms the angle where the 
outer or east range of the Suliemins turns westwards 
towards Dadar, and the mouth of the Bolin pass, The 
inner or western Suliemin range continues to form 
the watershed, and terminates at the “Tukita” Peak, 
12,000 feet This (Tukita) ridge, north of the Bolrtu 
pass, forms the dominant axis of this range. The 
general elevation is not less than 7000 feet; and to¬ 
wards the north-west are several lofty peaks, such as 
Toba, Kind, and Tukita. From the former (Tuba) a 
plateau range, also called Toba, ramifies, of which one 
portion is called " Khojeh- Am ran,” over which passes 
the now celebrated Kobjnk pass, on the main road 
from Quetta to Kandahar. On the Toba range w as 
the sanitarium* where Ahmed Shah Abdalli, the 
founder of the Affghan kingdom, died in 1773. It 
seems to be the watershed between the basins of the 
Argandab and Ldra. 

tho Baiin 9 am, 12, The Boldn Pass is the last groat pass leading 
up to the Highlands of India Alba, which is noted on 
the sketch map of this work. It is too well known to 
need much remark. Its crest is about 5,800 feet above 
sea level and its total length from Dadar = 00 miles. 
The road hence leads to Quetta and the Highlands of 
Beloochistan; Quetta being 5,537 feet above sea level 
From the Tukita peak the great Halk range extends 
280 miles to the seaboard. On this range or its spurs 
is placed the sanitarium of "Dunna Towers" (para. 0), 
The Boldn pass is—-like all the other approaches to 
the Highlands of Affghan is thin—simply the bed of a 
river—the Bolin river—which rising at Sir-i-BoIan 
{4,400 feet), flows with diversified current down tho 
pass, at one place being lost amidst boulders and 
pebbles for 14 miles. This pass was (as has been stated) 


• PerhnpS the rock iurtreea Sifter rji (pwn. III], 
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used by Prince Hara for the passage of his heavy 
artillery for the siege of Kandahar, Ahmed Shah 
Abddii descended it when he invaded India, In 
183& the army of the Indus marched to Kandahar by 
the Boltin, and more recently the left column of the 
army of Affghanktlitin traversed it with heavy gum 
It is well known, and needs no Further description 
here. 

There Lb still another pass that may bo mentioned 
as leading across the. IIalia range to KehVt and the 
Beloock Highlands, viz. the Mfrla Pass ; and there are 
as many as ten other paths in the bQ miles south from 
the BolsiiL The top of this pass ~ 3,250 feet; it is 100 
miles in length,, and then turns north through the Nal 
valley to Khelat, tho capital of BelooclusLam From 
this point tha Haifa range* extend 200 miles to the 
coast at Cape Munza, but they are called tho Kirthar 
Hills as fair as "Sehwan/ r where their spurn impinge 
on the River Indus; south-west of this they jure called 
the vPuhhT Milk 

The Khthar summits reach 7000 or 8000 feet, And 
tho table-land of BeloochistaJi p which is buttressed by 
the Halls range = 0.800 feet, at KelAt. The range ends 
in a bluff at Cape Munzn, iu two peaks, one = 1,200 
feet, and Jebel Pubh = 2,500 feet, on the sea coast, 

l;l On emerging from the Boltin on to the plnLeau tb* mu™ *r 
of Rcloochisthwn tho plain tailed 1 k D as I i t - i -1 te d a u 1 a t J1 Q-Tiect*^tii^rihin 
(0,225 feet) leads to Quetta, at which point the line of 
march on the objective, Kandahar, commences, Soon 
after passing the Shnlk&t plain and the Sogarbund 
dctile, the extensive plains of Pishln are entered, and 
here 1 would, refer the reader to the able lectures by 
Major-General Sir !L A Biddulph. nx,* who has had 


* J*iAhh find tfo tfouftA Arf-tcWc n /ndia and Ktnitla!tar t by Major- 
8ir M. A. Biddulpb H mlU iui evening dj^euij{ rtf 

tho Eoynt G^^mpliicil 9th Fabm«jy ± Thr. A/jj tth 

from ih + futtriM ftj ifu‘ H&hmutvl atv£ by the asa^v 

TV ad tatuhj tha E.U.& lunlituti^i m IQth uf June, 1SS0. 
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exceptional opportunities of studying those districts, 
especially Pistiln, and the basins of the Lorn and Ar- 
gandab—rivers of Anudiaitia, the India Alba of the 
ancients. 

It oiay here be briefly stated that the watershed 
ridge between the east and west SuliemAna is found at 
or near Quetta, of which range the peaka of KAnd, 
Surghwand* JTuzwah* MurdAr, and above all, Tuk&ta 
(already mentioned at para. 12) are dominant elevations, 
and which are not less than 8000 to 12,000 feet 

In view of such references as have been mentioned, 
it would seem unnecessary here to enter upon a detailed 
description of the regions referred to. It may be stated 
generally that Pisldn may be considered as the basin 
of the Ldm, which originates in several branches 
from the Zhob valley, the TukdLa, Mula, and Band 
Hills, also from the Khutg-IMrak pass south of the 
Bolin and Quetta, It joins die Argand&b belo w Kan¬ 
dahar, skirting the " Kliojeh-Amrnn/* over which die 
Gwaja pass (B P 9SS feet), and the Khojak pass (7,880 
feet), lead to Kandahar. Those elevated plains have 
only been partially explored, and the boundary is 
indeterminate. 

From Tukata and (JhiltAn (12,000), on the south¬ 
east, to the mountains bounding the Toba plateau 
on the north-west; and from the Zh6b valley on the 
north-east, to the Khojeh-Amran spurs (an the extreme 
edge of the desert south-west, appear to be the diameters 
of the basin of Piahfn,* which moreover embraces sub¬ 
sidiary valleys and minor ranges with local names, 
presenting a wild and extraordinary sweep of country 
at a general elevation of 5000 or GOOD feet, rising to 
even 7000 or 8000 feet, amidst which several points 
suitable for military stations, and oven sanitaria, have 
been noted by the authorities quoted Especially on 
the west and north-west the skirt of the mountains 


* The diomaten are net leu thim SO ami 00 miles nwpecttvfcly. 
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rises rapidly, and leads by the Koratu pass by a steep 
gradient, and so to the edge of the Toba plateau (SO00 t 
leetj, wmen appears an important strategic point, as 
covering tbe roads both to Ghazni and Kandahar. 

This extensive plateau extends to the Khojeh-Amran, 

"Hem are the summer camping grounds of Kakars 
"and Achakzais, and the elevation of 7,500 feet would 
“appear to present a suitable sanitarium for our 
"»J*a" 'I’ll® height of the Khojak peak — 8,0J 7 feet 
The Khojeh-Amrau itself forms a regular rampart 
between Ftshin and the country beyond, which is 2000 
feet lower than the plain of Pishin. From the sum- 
tuit of this range General Biddulph describes the view 
as one of the most surprising he ever 6aw, "The 
‘'plains of Kudonai, leading on to other plains, are laid 
out like a map, and seen in the marvellous clearness 
"of the frosty air of December, the eftect is most 
"extraordinary. Beyond the plain the ranges of 
"strangely isolated masses of lulls run in parallel 
"lines north-east and south-west, and jut out towards 
"the desert, which lies to the sou th like a sandy shore. 

"There are rocky hills far away in the midst of the 
"desert appearing like veritable islands, and islets 
“occur in the Kiulnnai plain," 

These hills are of gneiss and trap; no granite has 
been found. They form the natural rampart of the 
Quetta-Pish in position, and ore the only obstacle to be 
encountered between the Boidu pass and Kandahar. 

The Sari at range runs down as far as the 30th par¬ 
allel, or the left bank of the Ri ver L&u 

The Tang Hills are the prolongation of the Khojeh- 
Amrnn southwards where they ore lost in the desert, 
itself probably the ancient bed of a shallow ocean. 

There ate other passes over the Khoj eh - Amran. pi m - r mn tn« 
Tlie Roghdui (5,113 foot); tho great Knfiln road to**”***™- 
Kandahar lies intermediate between the Khojak Pass 
(7,380), and Gwdjn Pass (fi,S8G feet), but is only lit for 
horses and foot. The »Spinatija-K6tal = 6,888 feet, 10 
miles w est n9 
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Sketches and protiles of this country, could they be 
introduced, would alone show the varied outlines of this 
stony and inhospitable region—mazes of mountain and 
ravine, and long spurs impinging on to the sandy tracts 
of valley, dotted, however, hero and there with strips 
of verdure along the river hanks; but as a recent writer 
^^vfewcrt otl tlhs country—"Moldich"—says: "It is from the 
"mountain tops alone that one becomes aware how 
* narrow are these bright green ribbons of fertile beauty 
“winding and spreading here and there into broader 
‘plains amid the desolation of die hills and the weary 
"wilderness of sand and rock* So much of AlTghan- 
"istan consists of land that must be unproductive 
“through all time, that whatever the revenues of the 
"country may at present be, it is only too abundantly 
"certain that they can be increased no further by the 
“spread of agriculture^ nor do 1 believe that the culti¬ 
vators have much to team in the science of making 
“of their narrow slips of cultivable land, The art of 
"irrigation in particular—^buLL by open cuttings and 
"the underground system called ‘karez 1 —has been 
JJ brought r,o great perfect [oil It in ay in truth be said 
"that the Atfghans use up their whole water supply. 
"It is a fact that both the Cdbul River and the Har-i- 
"Kud which waters the plains of Herat, are absolutely 
“dry at certain seasons of the year. So far, indeed, 
"the resources of Afghanistan have been fully deveb 
"opml But though their total area is limited, these 
"narrow bands of cultivation stretch far, winding into 
“nearly every valley, and occasionally broadening out 
"on to the open plateaux between the mountain ridges, 

"Scattered among the fields are well defended and 
"thickly populated villages, which arc connected by 
“fairly good roads, so that a traveller might well pass 
"through Afghanistan from one end to the other, and 
"describe it. as a very Italy in Asia, Here and there, 

* RttulU of fAd Ajfffhim Citmimijn, by Captain T. H, 

Eddh-h, b,e, Lraturo before the It CL yocititj, 13th Lhsrember, JSSO. 
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"indeed, it is distinctly Italian m character. Anyone 
"who has strolled from Florence towards Fiesole or 
"Yallombroaa, passing lirat through the narrow high- 
"walled lanes which conduct him past the suburbs 
^Aiid thence, from the gradual ascent to Fiesole, has 
"turned to look at the matchless scene below hitu p will 
"probably ever remember some of its chief character- 
,F iBtiesL Terraced vineyards sloping step by step down 
"the lower spurn of the hills, with villages climbing 
”and clustering into the water-worn ravine^ towers 
"showing brightly in the evening atm, amid the olives 
^find the orchards of the low-lying lands that border 
"the Amo, the glint of the river, and the glitter of the 
"snow-capped peaks of the purple mountains beyond 
"—even the same soft light to mellow the whole 
"picture into harmony—all this may be seen with just, 
“a few of those slight changes with which nature al- 
11 ways varies her pictures, among the skirts of the 
“mountains—the Koh-i-Doman-—about a long day's 
"march north of the city of OdbuL 1 ' 

14?, We have now arrived within hail of our ob- 
jeetivo, “Kandahar" Our hitherto guide, philosopher, 
and friend. General EMdulph, had the opportunity of 
proceeding further, as far as Girisk and the Helmund, 
which are conjectured to bo near the limit of "India 
Alha rr of the ancients; but it falls not within the scope 
of this work to more than mention them. They can 
in no wise be called “Highlands/' Such points as 
Pi-shin* Toha, and Bdta+aie, do indeed show a plateau 
rising into something like altitudes where friendly 
coolness is sometimes found. The Toba plateau has 
been already mentioned as containing possible sites 
for sanitary resort should it be eventually decided to 
hold Kandahar and the supporting plains of Pishfn. 


“ATowkit triSfl £&HgtE BUljlIi or VAlisb emi^tud from the vietnity 
of Ghixni in tho 9th nr I Oth century, win-nee they uttM th-we^t 
in FuNn, Of Afahineh—an equivalent — 1 Sir //. Rawlins. 
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Suto^rtbS The arguments for and against such , appear to mo 

ELt«iaHa«A so n0rtr ]y balanced, that I shrink from expressing an 
opinion. My own former ideas were to advocate a 
strictly defensive action, readily convertible into an 
offensim; but, under the altered circumstances of the 
present, I confess 1 incline to think that having gained 
a forward strategic point—our objective, Kandahar— 
we ought to maintain it. I slum Id have preferred a 
“feudatory" to conduct the civil government, but 1 
would deprecate a recediitg If we d<o abandon 

this fine objective let us see that it is held in our 
interest by a strong ally, bound to us os his suzerain; 
otherwise we may have to fight our battles over again. 
Under nil the circumstances I would* if possible, adopt 
the old maxim, divide et impem!* 

[rt lcjrhf Gur communications with India would of course 

imini, have to be improved hallways would connect these 

objective points with our bases on the Indus, to which, 
I suppose, the “line of least resistance” may be the 
G5mul pass, leading through the valleys of Togai (?) 
(8,277 feet) and Zliub h and skirting that of Pishin al¬ 
ready mentioned. The route by the Barai Valley, 
which adjoins that of Zhdb, seems an alternative route 
towards the plains of India from the head of the Pishin 
basin. The valley stretches LOO miles, with a width of 
five to ten east and north-east; also to the south the 
Barai river escapes through the Amimbar gap tow ards 
the plains. The passes between these two great valleys 
—Zhob and Barai—appear easy and afford lateral 
support for parallel columns advancing towards the 
objective, Pishin or Kandahar—a valuable military 
feature; and, if I infer correctly from General Bid- 
dulph’s description, an elevated table-land called 
1 'Sahara” exists to the east, which I should suppose 


* iTjOM remarks wppd of coarse written whilst this qnestioa ( now 
act «*!} »Cm 1I pending, At prevni tile mult accnij in A 
sure £* justify the policy at withdrawal,— D.J.F*2r + 

Sth Doc., JSSI* 
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well placed on the highland watershed as a point for a 
Depot or Sanitary Support, The rivers of Zhtib, Barai ? 
and Itak in rise thereon. “It is visible from Fort 
"Monro looming 1 in the distance as a dome-like mass* 

"with the Rakin plain stretching towards it" 

Of this route we scarcely know anything; it has not 
been explored since Baber traversed it, and he left but 
scanty records. Its length from Kandahar to Dora 
Ishmatl Khan = 320 miles, so that it is at any rate the 
shortest route, A rough sketch h given tn the text, 
and the elevations of a few points of the regions closely 
adjacent to this route as given by Biddulph, will be 
found at para IB. 

IS* Before finally ending this notice of India Alba, i^kiri^iti 
I may perhaps add a few words as to (la) Kandahar, 
the city of Alexander the Great, as no doubt it may be 
considered* Situated at the corner of the desert it 
must, from the earliest times, have formed the pivot 
of the routes diverging on the one way to Herat and 
Persia, and Turkbthan, and on the other to north 
AftghanisthAn and India by the Indus, From the 
days when the Aryan tribes emerged from their native 
seats in north-west Thibet and the Pamir, this must 
have been a dominant point for occupation. After 
the able histories placed before us by Elphinstone, 

Malleson, and others, to enter on its history and 
natural resources would be a work of supererogation, 
so I will leave the subject, referring the reader to those 
pages. 

I believe I cannot better conclude this imperfect 
sketch of now regions claiming to he called Highlands 

* Modem Kandahar was found c> I by Ahmed Shall (Abdilij in I Tfht, 
feot Gf government waa removed to Cibal by Timour Shah 

in 177-i. GArn /A*M4 in the valley rtf Tontak—near KanUr and 
OtoUwfliiw to bnvD bean the ancient capital gF Arncbaaia or //tiifei 
AttHl? it Waa a flocinailing city in th-e of Alorander the Qnti 
/AW Of BUt t whose raina are pear Uiriak, Woa another great eity of 
the ancient Arryjhoflio. Thera cities were probably deatrayftt by 
Timour tho Tatar iTamerlane) about !3S04 
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of India (Alba) than by quoting the following opinions 
of the latest, and perhaps best, authority on the subject 
—Sir M. A. Biddulph, k.c.r— 

*With Kandahar and Pishin in possession, our mili- 
"tary position in South Aft ghanist lulu would lie perfect ; 
“and if connected with India by mil, ho many objects 
41 would be secured that we might afford to resign other 
"more intricate advanced posts in North Affghomsthin. 
11 However, whether we cede or hold, Kandahar it is our 
“duty to push on the railway, and Khorasaan must bo 
M made central, that it may not become the scene of 
"military activity. Should Kandahar be resigned, the 
"importance of our position in Pishin is much en¬ 
hanced In this case it will bo incumbent on us to 
"hold the Khojeh-Amran from some well defined point 
"on the north edge of theToba plateau, down to where 
"the range terminates in the desort And to command 
u the range effectually we must possess the glacis-like 
"plain as far as the left bank of the Kadani stream, 
"Posts of observation would command in the Kadani 
“■plain all the routes loading into South Aftghamstli&n, 
"including the road from Kel&t to Kandahar through 
"SherawaL This frontier would also secure the 
"country to the valley leading towards Kelikt rid 
"Gbilmi and Ghmmi, and control the hill country 
"regions to the north of Pishtn. All the territory cast 
H 'of the Kadani, i r e., PLshln and Sherawak would form 
"part of the empire. 

“The strength of the Pishin position lies in the great 
"breadth of the plain, in the peaceable character of 
"the inhabitants, and in the security given by its left 
"tlank resting on the desert No military position is 
M perfect, and the defect in that of Pishin is caused by 
"the continuous mountain mass to the north. The 
'•belt of mountains to the caat is not so much an irn- 
<f perfection; it in narrow, and opens into valleys so 
"arranged that there is no difficulty in moving about 
"them in any desired direction. As the Quetta position 
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“required the addition of Fishfn, so the latter also re¬ 
quires something to make it secure, and if it is shown 
“that the improvement can be carried nut without 
“incurring embarrassment, it is our plain duty to make 
"the addition-” 

Such are the arguments by an able advocate for the 
retention of Kandahar and Pish in, and there can be 
but little doubt that in a strictly military point of 
view the}" arc unanswerable; in a political, and especi¬ 
ally financial, they may be open to doubt. Should ^ *« mkra 

_ V 1 r J n * 11 - .UlUMtfWnimlHaf 

they, however, finally prevail, and the retention of of u» motion. 
Kandahar or Fishin be decided on, the routes connect¬ 
ing them with the base on the Indus, will naturally 
rise to great importance. The Boldn, the Sherswak, 
and Gfimul Posses will be thoroughly secured, and 
military posts placed on the strategic points command¬ 
ing the country, if possible at elevations affording a 
temperate climate. Several such have been pointed 
out in the able article so much quoted from. The 
Toba plateau has been mentioned The Tat ChStiMi 
Valley might lie occupied;—to my eye, it seems a 
point of much importance. Balazai, on the north-east 
comer of the PwMa valley, is noted as an important 
point It commands the roads descending to Quetta 
and Pi shin, as also the passes leading to Zb 6b, Barai, 
and Tal; whilst at Gw a]—13 miles south—lies the 
es.it to Sibi and Tal, by which the trace of the projected 
railway has, 1 believe, been laid out. This important 
project has been dwelt upon in an able paper by Sir 
It. Temple,* to which the reader may be referred The 
projected trace is, ] believe, up the Barai valley, by 
Sibi, on to the plain of PLsMn at Gwal The Koh- 
mughzai pass ^6,327 feet, is found on this line. 

!fr Elevations given by Biddulph are as follows, 
viz,, Balazai = 6,392 feet; Ifatazoi Kfltal=T J lS9 feefc; 
the Mosul = 7,078 feet; the Togas stream = 6,954 feet; 
its peak rising to 8,277 feet At Ynssuf-Kach = 7 h 180 

* HC.S, ToL I t., No. 9, fnr September, lftW, 
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"feet, IS miles from llohturia Semi is the watershed; 
"the Snikloh flowing to Pikhln, and the drainage of 
“Kara plains to tho Indus by Sibi; bore we find the 
“pass of Jlomandmi (S,457 feet), which also is the 
“watershed of the Harai valley." 

V^'d must not leave these Uighlc&uh* without remark¬ 
ing on the higher picturesque character of the country, 
particularly between the two passes. “M&zwah and 
“Spinskar rise abruptly into grand rugged forms, hav- 
”ing their lower slopes gracefully disposed and varied 
“with a growth of cypress and other trees and shrubs. 
"In our travels wc have not seen anywhere so luxuriant 
“a growth. Momondzaj, is the division between 
" Khorassan and India, and also hot ween tho Panizai 
“and Damar sections of the Kakar tribe,” 

It is believed that the Barai valley—100 miles in 
length—and Zhob, must contain similar points of 
strength. 

nie 5ki«ii neck Throe miles east of Chinjoi stands the singularly 
formed table-mountain of Situtgai which rising well 
out of the plain is a natural fortress. This point 
seems to be of strategic value. It was formerly held 
by the llogbuls as a military post, and might again 
serve for such in the future. “It stands out in noble 
“ proportions in this strange yet grand landscape. On 
"the Lop of tho hill remains of tanks, cultivation, and 
"ruined wails still exist Near hero also tho outlets 
“of the Bami, Sonalan, and TaUJhdtidU valleys find 
“their exit Tints are found threo great valleys having 
“their origin in the Highlands east of Pish in. so dis- 
“posed as to offer choice of routes towards the Punjab.” 

Sketches of these interesting points, could permission 
be obtained to reproduce them, would give better ideas 
of this country than any description. One isometric 
view or section of the route from the Indus to tho 
plains of I'isliln and the Khojeh-Amran will at any 
rate be given. The altitudes embraced evidently 
entitle the intermediate country to be reckoned 
amongst the Highland* of India, (Alba), 
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17, Me have now considered, in however sketchy a omtamag 
raarmer, the three features of this section as purposed s™",*. 
in the preamble, rf%—(l)The Busin of the Kurrum, (2} 
the Basin of the Ldra, (3) the Passes across the East 
Buliomrin range leading to them. This country, with 
the connecting valleys such as Zhob (scarcely yet 
explored) with the Ikrai and Tal-ChdtiM valleys, 
comprises the chief part of the new territory to Le in¬ 
corporated by the treaty of Gundnmuk, and subsequent 
arrangements, within our empire. No doubt the day 
may come when the glacis of the British Umpire will 
extend beyond the Hindoo Khoosh, as far even as the 
Oxiis—India’s "furthest,"—perhaps to be fought for in 
a great battle of tho future; unless, indeed, we shrink 
from our responsibilities, and allow mir receding wave 
of conquest to give place to an advancing wave of con¬ 
quest of our great northern neighbour; in which case 
the final struggle for the great Dependency of Bn gland 
will iwnaibly have to be fought unth in our own frontier. 

Every military consideration, however, now points to 
Herat as the probable point of contact in the future, 
and that should now ho considered our objective. Per¬ 
haps diplomacy will stop in to solve this question as 
between ourselves and Russia; and at least one event¬ 
uality loading to a pacilie solution occurs to me; but 
la fituili jwlitigite is not, our present cue, and such 
speculations need not be entered on here. 

Ifi. A very few' words on the inhabitants of the K:in«in*t-n 
regions described, and this sketch—already too Jong 
extended—must be brought to an end. 

The generally accepted history of Atlghanistlutn is 
not very ancient, and cannot be traced to remote 
antiquity. Originating in central Asia or west Thibet, 
tho dynasties which have ruled Afghanis thin—such 
as the Toorki, tile Ghori, the Moghul, the Ghilzai, and 
the Abddli, arc all within the last 800 years. Of true 
Affghans tho principal tribes may be enumerated, as 
(1) Abdul is i,r Diet'd nit, (2) QhUzaitt, (3) Kdka r*, 

(4) TTrtiKfd/s, (5) Pomndaht, (0) B&xhndniit 
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(!) The Door&nia- —fnrrnerlyAbdAUs—are paramount 
in the south-east Of tlia three great subdivisions 
of this tribe who have given kings or khans to Cfibul 
are (a) the Fop ti bales. (h) HadoozmeK, (c) Mrukzaies; 
and the internecine struggles of these rival branches 
have at times convulsed the Country; and, indeed, 
formed the chief cause of the constant anarchy which 
has prevailed since the end of tlm last century. The 
B&rukzales have finally predominated, and in the 
person of that strong old ruler, Dost Mahommed, 
established the present dynasty—Slier All being his 
grandson. In L747 Ahmed Shah AhdtUi was crowned 
at Kandahar, and in L773 wns succeeded by his son 
Tiraour Shah. Zemaun Shah, his son, reigned till 
1800, when he was dethroned by his brother Mahmoud, 
between whom, however, and his brother Shujah con¬ 
stant vicissitudes of power took place, till they 
eventually both became fugitives In 1S2G, At length 
Runjeet Sing of Lahore stopped upon the stage of 
Aftghan politics, conquered Peshawar and Cashmere, 
and extended his protectorate to the third brother, 
Zemaun Shall, who had been blinded by the successful 
Bfrukzaies, in which section of the Doontrti clan the 
chief power has since resided. 

(2) The ffltilzttim formerly conquered Persia, and 
established there a powerful, but short lived, dynasty. 
They are still, however, a powerful tribe. 

(3) The Kakdrs are a Lawless tribe who mostly hold 
the south-east passes to India, and inhabit the adjacent 
SuliemAn hills. They play in those regions the part 
of Aftreedies in the north, and exact black mail, rob¬ 
bing friend and foe with impartiality. 

(4) The Wardakx^ on the west of the Ghilzaios, are 
an agriculturalj peaceful people. They are beyond the 
confines of India Alba. 

(5) The PovinflaJu i arc soldier-merehants, and wore 
alluded to In para, IQ of this section. 

(G ) The TVr-7 1 ari n# hold Pishin. They also are an 
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agricultural people of peaceful habits and would 
probably prove good subjects should their country— 
as has been recommended—be annexed to die British 
empire. 

(7) The Kus&Uhatihiti are of Persian origin , at id are 
an exceptionally intelligent, class. Employed as soldiers 
of the artillery, and guards of the sirdars, etc. 

Other tribes on the north and west, such as the 
Uobeg&i HazuifiXi Aimaks* eta, need scarcely he men¬ 
tioned; they live beyond India Alba. They are mostly 
Tatars or Moghuls by descents and inhabit the lofty 
regions from north of C&bul to Herat The TdJiki and 
Hindikit# arc the shopkeepers of the country. The 
A uaiZidSt Qthnianmie$ t and Jado&ns, cl well in the 
skirts of the MuhAbun and Black Mountain, along the 
river Indus. The author has had opportunities of 
studying these tribes aa high up the Indus as Torbela 
and Derbund, and will endeavour to present a panor¬ 
amic sketch of the River Indus, embracing the whole 
of this territory, made during the campaign against 
the Sit&na fanatics in IS03-4. 

1 Bonui-rs, Mdkniwn<U r and Ajft'eedies 

carry on the tribal chain to near Cabul north wards. 
Hereabout. we find the nidus or seat of the ancient 
kingdom of Sewadgere, so often alluded to in native 
MSS.; and in the high mountains duo north are found 
the Shthpash (black-capped) Kujpr^; that mysterious 
people of whom so little is actually known. They are 
however, probably the indigenes of these mountains, 
driven to this corner by conquering races. They have 
lately been identified with the ancient Gdndkaridji- by 
Bellow. 

The Wusseerks have been mentioned in para. 9 as 
occupying the Kumim Valley and adjacent hills. 

The Shii'dnia and AaiUmtini# occupy the Suliemdn 
range about the Takhtd-Solieman and adjacent ridges 
fts Ihr os the Khun pass, which point is the southern 
limit of the Batkin (Afghan) people. South of this, 
the Bolooch tribes occupy the SuUemdii range. 
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We have now briefly enumerated the chief A Afghan 
tribes; to enter on details or subth visional clans would 
be a work in itself. The Afghans are of course the 
inhabitants of Affghaniflthjfm, but it is a fact that they 
themselves do not use that term—which is of Persian 
origin—for the soil of their country, the meaning of 
which acorns to be the land of "weeping* or “lamenta¬ 
tion;” but whether in allusion to its melancholy desert 
character or to die grief-giving" character of tho 
people themselves, seems doubtful They call them¬ 
selves Patktn* (tho people of the jt&g or boat), and 
assert that they descend from Prince AfgMna, son of 
Irmiah or Camkdiab, a son of 'Moot or Saul, King of 
Israel (sec para 5), and the author is inclined to believe 
—notwithstanding all discredit thrown by scholars on 
the idea — that they are descended from Jews.* 

HISTORICAL from 

10- The early Mahomedon chronicles mention tho 
rulers of Cdbul as guebres or infidels, and the remnant 
of these are now probably represented by the Kaffirs 
on the north-east of Cibul, who dwell amidst the lofty 
peaks of the Hindoo Khoosb, an interesting people 
whom, however, it is not here intended to more than 
mention. The Abddlis embraced Maliommeclanisin in 
the 9th century, and the rest of the Aftghans followed 
suit, but the first authentic notice of the AtYghans 
commences about ju>. 907, when SebuMoffin —son of 
AlpEegin, an officer of the Stfmdni Khan (Mansur) who 
had rebelled m 97(5—succeeded his father, and soon 
after defeated Jaipat, King of Lahore, at a great battle 
at Loghmin near Cibiil, and spread his arms over 

* Sb W. Joelm flj mr a uf jihifolojpflta, fancied hit deducted of 

the Jkrip-ttirm] ChafrUEe in tho Pudhlcx^-thn lmgiutgQ u f thu A^ghlSl 
no fw Mmivod foam aJI known 1The iinthtfr 

hhamdlhM *a pedigrML»r gphcplogicaj 4Wont Abdur U |J, 

AImIdoK him of KTiilftl, whom the Affgh&na datm u» tlmfr fcamril- 
hiuCM tqr, ud whoae podigrra—33 gflDmt£ou-^ft tr&Cttl to Sul 
(or Tikkjijt) Kitijt n[ f Brac ]_ 
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Affghani£tbAn p making Chasm his capital His son* 
Makmood, who succeeded about 1001, greatly extended 
the empire. He defeated Anand Ptd t sou of Jaipal p 
at the great battle of Hazro near Attock (see sketch 
map and page 40) id. 1002, and consolidated his 
kingdom. From Attock ho pushed on to Xugr-KAt— 
the modem Kangta (Section Ill,, para. 11)—where ho 
sacked the great temple and treasury of the Kuttoch 
kings, obtaining an immense booty. On his return to 
Glrazni (1010) he utterly defeated the GMhaitt, who 
had waylaid his army, He undertook as many as 10 
or 12 expeditions to India, In 1012 ho invaded the 
Punjab and sacked Thandsur. Between 1013 and 1013 
he conquered Cashmere, but in the latter year ho lost 
an army in that country through stress of weather and 
loss of his road amidst the mountains. In 1010 he 
invaded and overran khdrism (Khiva). In 1017 he 
again invaded India, penetrated as far as the Canges, 
attacked Muttra and Kdnouj, where ho again obtained 
immense plunder. In 1021 he again invaded India to 
chastise the Rajah of K&Hngar in Bundelkund, who 
had killed his ally, the Rajah of Ksinouj: the enemy 
fled without fighting; the mere terror of his name 
leading to victory. In 1022 lie turned his arras against 
KafiristhAn, Swat h and Bajaor, He sacked Lahore also 
this year, trad set up there a Mahoixiedon government 
In 1023 he again attacked KAlingar and Gwalior, who 
propitiated him by a speedy surrender. His final and 
last invasion of India was to the south. Ho descended 
on Mooltan; thence mar eking across the desert to A j- 
mere. "Hiere ho organised an attack on Somnauth m 
KAthLawdr. After a desperate resistanec the place fell 
and Mahmoud was rewarded with treasure stated to 
have amounted to ten rail lions sterling. 

[ have thus enumerated At ah mood's invasions of 
India because the passes through which he descended 
have been alluded to in the previous ]>aragmphs of 
tlm section. With Malimood the Ghkniivedo Empire 
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culminated- It lasted till 1159, when it was overturned 
by the Soljook Tartars and Ghazni burnt; but Bahnian 
its representative maintained the throne, invading 
India iklso according to the fashion of the century. 

The house of Gbor in the potion of Mohumed then 
(I ICO) became dominant, and extended the empire 
from the Tigris to the Ganges; but whilst conquering 
abroad, their own territory become the prey of the 
stranger; and whilst AJghans ruled in India, Genghis 
Khan and his descendants gained a foothold in 
Atlglianisthin- 

In the early years of the 13th century Tamerlane 
invaded India, and on his death in 1405 AftghanisthAu 
appears to have enjoyed independence till about 1500, 
when the Emperor Baber—a descendant of Tamerlane 
—seized upon Cdbnt and Ghazni prior to his invasion 
of India in 1500. AHghsmisthAn was then divided be¬ 
tween India and Persia, the A%hons preserving local 
independence. The history of the country, however, 
during this period can hardly claim separate notice; it 
is nearly that of the Moghul Empire, of which the 
chief part of Affghanisthdn formed a province or in¬ 
tegral part (1) Baber, (2) Mumaioon (who fled to 
Cabul from the temporary usurper Sher Shah Aff- 
ghon )t (3) the great Akh&r, (4) Joii^ngire, (5) Shah 
Jahdn, (6) Aurangzdbe, successively occupied the 
throne of the Great MoghuL On the death of Au- 
rimgzebe in 1707 the Ghilzaies grew strong, conquered 
Persia, and in 1720 took Ispahan, and established a 
vast but transitory empire; but in 1737 their own 
country was completely subjugated by Nadir Shah of 
Persia, who annexed AftglmnisthAn to the Persian 
Empire, In 1747, however, when Nadir Sh ah died, 
Ahmed Shah (AbdAli)—an officer of Affghans serving 
in Nadirs army—fought his way back to Ids own 
country, and having overthrown the Moghul Emperor 
of Delhi (whom, however, he reinstated) returned to 
Kandahar and was there, in 1747, Crowned ruler of 
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the Danin i Empire: die term DurAni being a term 
invented by himself, and meaning "Pearl of the Age." 

From that period till the death of his son, Timour 
Shah, in 1793 P the empire maintained its splendour. 

The sons of Timour Shah—Zemaim, Mahmoud, and 
Shujah—after vicissitudes of power, were hnallj 1 all 
fugitives about 1820, when Runjeet Sing, the Sikh 
Chief of Lahore, stepped on the arena. Throwing the 
balance of Ida power into the scale, a Hnal blew was 
given to the Suddooziue family of Alfghans and the 
BSrufcsaie—represented by Dost Mahomed—gained 
the ascendancy, which they have since main tinned, 
and in the person of Sker Ali or (ISbl) m that of 
Bahmdn Khan, hk cousin, still rule in AiFghonisthdn. 

20. The rest of India Alba is occupied by die BeiowiwttwuL 
tribes of Bnlwrh ixthrt v } , whose eapitol t Kholan has been 
alluded to as attained from the plains Li-f India near 
Dadnr by the M u la pass, Khclfkt apj>ears to be the 
crown of a mountain region whose general altitude is 
not less than 7000 or 8000 feet above the sea It em¬ 
braces several plateaux - such as Sohrab 35 by 15 miles, 

Khozdur 20 by 15 miles, and WudcJ 20 by 10 miles— 
in the way of terraced plains, decreasing in elevation 
as they recede from the central mass, and enjoying a 
healthy and quash temperate climate. The great Hulk 
range, running due north and south, intersects those, 
and forms the axis range. In the north of this high¬ 
land country are foun d M ustang and S3 ml—Quetta 
already mentioned—and here the table land approaches 
nearest to the Indus, and lias been described 

Another mountain system of tins province culmi¬ 
nates b the Sirhud Mountains, north, towards the 
desert, between 29 and 30* north latitude. Their 
spurs are covered with trees—oven teak, tamarind 
sissoo, etc—and abound in mineral wealth, but are 
almost unknown to Europeans, and are beyond the 
scope of this sketch. 

The uplands about KhekU and Quetta abound in 
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European fruits, such as apples, apricots, peaches, 
pears, plums, currants, pomegranates, cherries, melons, 
mullHjmes, almonds, etc,; and excellent vegetables 
such iin are Found in England, and most Indian and 
other grains are gTown. 

tM " -lb® people inhabiting this country are chiefly 
Beioochis* and Brahuia; of the former three chief 
Jj™"® naraod -' 1 jKhemes. (SiMoghzak 

liic last named giving the representative reigning 
KliiiuSj imd the former his minister and feudatories-^ 
m short, an elaborately constructed limited monarchy 
is attained, not without an element of wisdom in in 
Originally—350 years ago—a Hindoo Rajah called 
sewah, ruled the country; perhaps a Jut, which tribe 
is still found scattered over the pastoral parts of the 
country, who being bullied by robbem and others, 
applied for aid to one Koomboe, a neighbouring 
. 1,111 chief, who, enacting the part of most powerful 
id lies, ended in himself seizing the government and 
usurping the country as Khan. He was succeeded in 
regular succession by his son (2) Sum bar, (3) Ma¬ 
homed Khan, <*) Abdoola Khan, (5)^0™ /„ 


■ I Will here nU a note from mm “Itemnrbi on thu Warlike Race, 

°L™£[ f ™£ ! lS ?> ^ theU.S. Institute for h,dm 
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tin.- ^ of each man and , u charging lt W*i Jlea „ btflwtill 
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an ally of Nadir Shall of Persia, who bestowed on him 
Mustang and Shal (Quetta), This wise chief see ins to 
ha%'e consolidated a considerable principality, which, 
after a reign of forty years, he transmitted to his son! 
Mohmood Kfutn, in 1795; who, however, after a stormy 
reign of sixteen years, was assassinated by his younger 
brother, Mustapha, who, however, was himself killed 
in 1812 by the forces of the lam khan. A state of 
anarchy, and consequent weakness, ensued- and in 
18.J0 Runjeet Sing of Lahore stopped upon the plateau 
of Beloochisth&n, and tore ho in it several provinces, 
which he annexed to the Punjdb. 

In 18.18 the British Government invaded Affghanis- 
thdn, and the Kandahar column, passing by the Bolin 
pass and Quetta, was assailed by the tribes under tho 
instigation of the then Khan of KhclAt— Mdtrdb Khan 
—or of his minister: and in November, 1839, a force 
was sent to depose him, KhclAt was taken by storm, 
and the khan died,sword in hand, in the breach. After 
some difficulties, liir Nasir II, his son, was elected 
khan, and confirmed as such by the British Govern- 
ment on the Gth October, 1841, who, on our second 
advance into A%hnmstMn in 1842, did his best to 
fulfil his engagements. 

In 1843, die province of Sindo being conquered by 
tho Lrirish, Klielat was thereby brought into closer 
relations with tlie British Government; bur raids and 
intrigues prevailing, an administration was created on 
the Smdfl frontier in 1847—with Major John Jacob as 
its head—with a view to their repression; and this 
object was, by that officer's vigorous measures, obtained. 
By a now treaty, Xosir II. of Khdat bound himself 
to strict alliance, but was in 1857 made away with by 
the party hostile to the English. His younger brother, 
KhAiladdd Klian succeeded, but being weak, and in¬ 
fluenced by evil advisers, his country lias, till very 
lately, become the scone of intrigue, rebellion, and 
hostility to the British, on whom, as successors of 
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Rtayeet Sing, the suzerainty of 200 miles of frontier 
" lurching” with Belooehistbiln lmd devolved. Miirees, 
Bhflgtis, and other quasi-independent Belooch tribes 
were pushed into hostility, and vexed at times the 
frontier till 1874-5, when the British Government 
determined to put an end to such a state of things, 
and deputed .Major—now Sir R^SandGman to the 
Afilri and Braliui chiefs; and ultimately lie was wel¬ 
comed by the khan and his sidars os the arbiter of 
their disputes. In Ittflj tliis officer was invested with 
powers as envoy, and supported by a military force, 
which was located at Quetta; and’ thi* measure has 
proved die salvation of Khelat, and been of fnestimablu 
value to our advance since 1878 into AftghanisthUm 
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SECTION XVIL 

C EYLON, 

CANDY, NEWERA ELLIA, ETC. 

I N the Index to the Frontispiece Map of this work c^n. 

reference has been made to Nrwera EHia in 
Ceylon (6,210 feet), and so a few words on this beautiful 
island may perhaps not be out of place before closing 
these papers on the i+ Highlands of India/' 

Although Ceylon is so far independent of India in 
that it possesses a separate government, directly ruled 
by the British Crown, still it may, I think, bo regarded 
as an Indian island. It is in fact almost the only 
island of importance adjacent to the sea-board of 
India; unless, indeed,, we regard Bombay as such. 

Ceylon has often been regarded as a fragment of 
the Indian Continent; but though perhaps dhn&loffi- IJldU 

colly it may be chiefly Indian, grave geological, doubts 
exist as to its over having been joined to the mainland 
The supposed ancient connecting causeway called 
“Adam’s Bridge ” seems attributable to marine deposit 
rather than to disrupted connection with the main¬ 
land; and the madriporo and coral formation of its 
northern coast further strengthens this doubt. Tho 
island probably owes its origin to upheaval rather 
than to the jmbaidmee attributed in native annals to 
the ancient Lanka (On this subject see further on, 
page 247). 

Although much of the reck is primitive, gneiss also o»:aftai 
abounds, and from its detritus and that of quartz, the <,macu " 1 
soil of the inland is principally formed Granite, 
quartz, hornblende, and dolomite, are found Basalt 
is seen in places on the east, and kterite in the west 
No tertiary rock is found, though limestone appear 
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in localities; and the whole island ta surrounded by n 
aone of sandstone rock. There are no volcanoes, nor 
nay vestiges that suggest their former existence; in¬ 
deed, scarcely any evidence of pltitonic action appears 
anywhere, except, perhaps, near Petiagalla Harbour on 
the east, where masses of broken rock arc superimposed 
on each other in huge blocks. Basalt also is seen in 
Galle and 'Irincomalie Harbour—a grand basin— ami 
the existence of hot spring* in the vicinity seetns to 
indicate the proximity of subterranean Hre. The 
Ceylon mountains, however, are of stratified crystaline 
ippk—chiefly gneiss with some quartz and granite 
intruded—the strata being much contorted, and tilted 
at all angles to the horizon 

t On the whole, I suppose the geological structure of 
Ceylon to be metamiorphic, and closely assimilating 
to that of the Nilghenie plateau and Travancore 
mountains. 

Few metallic ores are found, iron and mimgMH& a 
being chief; but moat of the metals are represented in 
extremely small quantities, except iron, which is good. 
Gold has been said to exist, but its presence is doubtful. 
On the other hand, most of the crystals of quartz 
abound, and are exhibited in rose-quartz, amethyst, 
topaz, garnet, sapphire, imperfect diamonds, catscm 
chryso-beryl, etc,, but above all the miby of Ceylon is 
celebrated* Chalcedony is used by the natives for 
gun flints, Jfost of these gems are found in tho al¬ 
luvium of the gneiss and granite rock, where they 
appear to have been originally crystalled. 

2. The extent of the modem island of Ceylon is 
about 270 by 136 miles, and the mountain* contain 
about 4,212 square miles. Hindoo astronomers draw 
the first meridian of J-anka south-east of the present 
island, and assert that it formerly included a large 


* A Hit oi 31 gtmi—chiefly found Li tba nfluviom of tk. kin 
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continent extending to the south-east ;* but for this 
opinion there seems little ground beyond the fact that 
the island of QitiMpo , on the east coast, is stilted to 
have been submerged about 3QG act, in the tune of 
King D&venipiattasa Hie Basses Rocks on that coast 
itre apparently relics of that island. 

Tho original submersion of "Lanka/ 1 however, is 
stated by die Raj aval i+ to have occurred in 2,387 
n_r\ r and may perhaps be referable to the Mosaic do- 
luge- The second immersion is ascribed to the age of 
Panrhirv&sa, 504 B„C, ? and the third—as above stated— 
to that of Dcvenipiatissa, 3QG bx\ Thus traditions of 
no less than three cataclysms exist; but on the whole 
—if there bo any foundation for this tradition—the 
mm of the ancient island would seem to have fallen 
rather to the west than east; geological indications 
rather pointing to the Maldives and Chogos archipelago 
as a, more probable site of a submerged continent. 
Sri-LanJcapoora is fabled to have been the antique 
Capitol of this kingdom—-now submerged in the waters 
of the Indian ocean,—-and the ancient Indian province 
of Sugriva (Section XIL, para. 9) was in the estimation 
of Hindoos closely adjacent thereto. 

3. From earliest ages when men first “went down Rl ^* fckl - 
to the aea in ship/ 1 Ceylon must have become known 
to the nations of earth; situated on the highway be¬ 
tween Western and Eastern Asia; and "cursed with 
the fatal gift of beauty/' this lovely island must have 
soon attracted conquest: we shall accordingly tind it* 
in iU subsequent, history, becoming in all ages the prey 
of the stranger, from remote antiquity. 

Passing by the fables of the w Rttmayina/" with the 
invasion and defeat of Rttwan—by the mythic hero 
RiVma, Prince of Adjudia (Oude)—we arc informed 

* Perhiipa aoino obscure kies of Sumatra mny -ivCcOllut for this fable, 

f The ia tho chieE chrfinkla of Cay Ion; Mv\ 04 in the 

lm q[ the fL&ji Tiirnighu—the onciciit Cuhnierv dtroilidA—U still 
current. 
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that the island was for long ages Inhabited hy a race 
of savages— YaikktLs and X it gas—who seem t however, 
to have had some sort of organised government when 
invaded by Wijayo from Bangui in >43 nc. 

* ft 1 ****' The Greeks and Roinnrts knew Ceylon an Taprobane, 
OnesieritiLs and Nearchus, who commanded Alexander's 
Boot from the Indus to the Persian Gulf — 325 b.c.— 
make mention of it; and the reports of Mcgasthenes, 
the ambassador from Seleucus Nicator to Pulibnthra 
(Patna) on the Ganges 333 ire, appear to have thrown 
further light on the state of Taprobane or Smgh^la at 
that period. In liwat, the island had then only recently 
been conquered by Wijayo from the Gangetic valley. 

Pliny quotes Eratosthenes and other Greek geogra¬ 
phers on the subject 

Amir*, r* 1 . . 

Ceylon was known to the Arabs ns Serindip, and 
in the nth and 12th centuries they appear to hnve 
entirely usurped possession of the island and its pro¬ 
ducts; and from early times Makbars, Siamese — and 
even Chinese — -vexed its shores, and at times usurped 
the government 

^“fT" The Portnguext, under Almeida, in the early years 
of the 16th century found Ceylon harrossad by Arabs 
and others, and persuaded the king—-then residing at 
Columbia—to pay a tribute of cinnamon in return for 
his alliance to expel them. 

Duiii>. ums. In the first years of the 1 7th century the Dutch 
arrived, and soon after (1632) allied themselves to the 
King of Candy against the Portuguese; whom, after a 
long and sanguinary struggle, they finally expelled in 
1650, but the usual effects of unequal alliances soon 
developed themselves, und wars between the Dutch 
and Candions shortly ensued, in which the latter, 
trusting to their lulls and fastnesses, escaped utter 
subjugation, though the Dutch held the sea-board 
and maritime provinces, and monopolized the entire 
ttucta. 

In the closing years of the 18th century the British 
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appeared on the scene as opposed to the Dutch, and 
between the years 1803 and 1815 completely subjugated 
the island, but. in 1817 a rebellion broke out, which 
lasted till 1810, when peaoo was made; and the inlan d 
has been since ruled by a succession of able governors 
—appointed direct by the Crown of England—who 
have brought it to a high state of prosperity. 

4. Tbe inhabitants of Ceylon are Cingalese, Can- w^woaa. 
dians, Malahars, etc. Many are Mahnmedans and 
Beodhists; though one half the population—which in 
1864 barely exceeded one million—profess i liristianity. 

The aborigines—a wild race called 11 Veddahs”—are 
found in the forests on the south of the island, and 
will bo alluded to further oil 

5- The climate of this island is temperate and •». 
salubrious; the temperature not averaging above 70° 
at Newera Elba, and S0‘ on the sea coasL Ceylon Ls 
therefore cool as compared with the mainland of India, 
though so much nearer the equator. Frequent thunder 
storms dear and cool the air; and when selection is 
made so as to avoid certain malarious sites, the sea¬ 
board m equally salubrious with the uplands. The 
rainfall may average from SO to 100 inches, being rather 
more in the hill districts than on the const 

6. The High I and country of Ceylon—which 
prises an area of about 4,212 square miles—lies mostly ^ " 
between 7' and 9* north latitude; the central mass be¬ 
ing in the territory of Candy, whence the axis runs 
due north, the loftiest plateau—that of Newera Elba 
—being south, in about 7 J north latitude, but offsets 
south-south-east, and south-west approach the coast, 
forming subsidiary watersheds between the valleys, 
which are drained by rivers originating m the central 
mass. Adam s Peak ($&mandla r 7,420 feet) was long 
considered the loftiest summit of Ceylon, but is ex¬ 
ceeded in elevation by several others. 

Well does the author of this paper—whilst coasting 
along tbe shores of this lovely island—recall its 
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appearance hanging in the clouds of the approaching 
monsoon. The “spicy gales of Araby the blest” have 
been hold to be mythical, but the author can attest 
that the appellation of “Isle of Spices” is no misnomer 
as applied to Ceylon! Clearly did we on Itoard ship, 
several miles out at sea—whilst wafted by the land 
breeze—perceive the spice laden gales of tins lovely 
Eastern IkIo. 

From the central mass of the Candy mountains a 
watershed ridge runs duo north sis far as fl a north lati¬ 
tude, forming the western boundary of the basin of 
the Mnhavdli Gun go, the chief river of Ceylon. This 
ridge is, in fiict, the waterparting of the island, as rivers 
originating on its west side flow' into the Gulf of 
Jliinaar on the west. 

The Mshavelli River has a course of 134 miles, and 
drains a basin of 4000 square miles. Originating in 
the mountains of Newdra Elba, it encircles Candy, and 
falls into the sea on the east coast near Trineomalie. 

7* The Town of Candy may be considered the 
Capitol of Ceylon,* though Columbo enjoys far greater 
importance as a commercial mart It stands low 
(1.407 feet) as compared with the circumjacent hills, 
which rise liOOO, 700(1, and even SQOO feet above sea 
level The town is almost encircled by the Mahavelli 
Giinga River, which in former times constituted its 
chiet defence: aided also by thick bamboo hedges in 
form of lines of circumvallation. In 1803 a British 
detachment gainer! easy possession of Candy, but 
owing to sickness was, the same year, so enfeebled ns 
to be reduced to the necessity of capitulating to a 
large native force which surrounded it, and by whose 
treachery it was afterwards cut olf in the intricate 
country beyond Candy, and all but annihilated. 

But the veritable Highlands of Ceylon must now bo 
described 
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8, Tsewdfft .Ellia (G r 210 feot) lias been noted on Lhe eu*, 
mdex of the panoramic ntap, attached to this work, as m “ ^ 
amongst them. 1 him plateau in ay j ustl v he incl tided 
amongst the points suitable for European settlement 
in the East, and hag in fact been largely availed of in 
that point of view—coffee planting being especially 
developed. The plateau itself is about 15 or 20 miles 
in circumference, at a general elevation of from 5000 
to 6000 feet above sea level, rising to 6,210 feet at the 
town of Xowera Ellia. 

The following are a few elevations of the Highlands 
of Ceylon:— 

Pedrotallagalla - 8,280 feet above son level 

Kimgal-potta - 7,810 

Totapetta - - 7,720 

Samanolk (Adam’s Peak) 7.420 " 

Nammoone Koola - 6,740 

New^ra Ellia - 6,210 

The Knuckles * 6,180 

Diatallowa - - 5,085 

Wilmanie Plateau - 6,900 

Ooragulla - - +,390 ” 

The Kaddooganavn Pass, 1,730 ,' 

The Upper Lake at Candy, 1,678 “ 

Town of Candy - 1,467 

Bodulla Plateau - 2,107 

Maturetta Plain - 5,500 

The New&a Ellia country lies about 33 ndies direct 
south of Candy, and its average elevation may he 
estimated at 5,300 feet above sea level It i 5 surrounded 
by ridges corresponding to the “koondahs" of the Kil- 
glieme plateau. As is well known the coffee planting 
interest has attained conspicuous development in the 
Highlands of Ceylon- but at present (1882) seems 
slightly oq the decline, and inclined to give way to 
cinchona and perhaps tea 

The road from Candy t* New&ft Ellia—about 50 
miles—leads by a sharp gradient to a touch higher 
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level, end at the distance of about, 47 miles south-west 
of Candy the Town of New**™ Ellia is reached The 
road winds through a bold mountain country, with 
many streams and picturesque valleys, The road 
crosses the Mnhavelli Gunga by the bridge of Pom- 
douia, where the river often rises CO foot in the mins. 
Hones one road leads by the ftambodde Pass, and the 
other vid Kew&hattt and the Maturate Valley and the 
lofty mountains, which tower above the whole island. 
The pass of Attabflggg, and the station of Pusilava 
(3000 foot) is found on the former of these roads. 
Hence one passes the Kr>tmal£ and numerous streams, 
which, rushing down the sides of the neighbouring 
mountains, form a grand basin, in the centre of which 
they unite in a deep, rapid stream, which ultimately 
empties itself into the Mah&velli Guaga. 

The Pass of Rambodde rises abrupt 3000 or 4000 
feet, near which arc some remarkable cascades. The 
sides of some of the precipitous rocks are level, and 
their summits crowned with gigantic forest trees. The 
pass is 13 miles in length, with a gradient of one in 
ten. Tho sides of the hills are terraced, and rice is 
cultivated. Here we come on numerous tine coffee 
estates and forms; amongst which may be enumerated 
"Rathoongodde” (3,1)10 feet), which enjoys an equable 
temperature of about 66“, not varying above 6° for the 
whole day and year! ‘Patula” is another estate. 

' Ambogammea" “ Doombera/' “ PusilAwa," and " Rad- 
nlla," are also important coffee centres, and are covered 
with plantations, Park-like scenery, with frequent 
waterfalls, characterizes this region. 

New#ra Ellin was accidentally discovered by a shoot¬ 
ing party in 1628, during tho government of Sir Edward 
Barnes, whose appreciative mind at once recognized 
its value. It was at that time uninhabited, or visited 
only by occasional hunters. The plateau is surrounded 
by lofty hills, of which the highert—Pedrotallagalln— 
rises to 8,280 Feet, Adam’s Peak on the south-west 
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angle being 7,420 feat. It is a place of pilgrimage, 
and on its summit is seen a strange indentation, two 
feet in length, fabled to have been the mark of Adam's 
parting footstep on leaving Eden—this of course being 
a Mahomedan legend. The Boudhists ascribe it to 
that of Boodha, on ascension to heaven or absorption 
into final beatitude (Nirvana). 

The plateau of New^ra Ellin is divided by a low 
ridge into two parts, through which runs a river which 
has been excavated and dammed into a lake. The 
soil is well suited for Eurojwan vegetables, and peat is 
found in places as on the Nilgherries. On this plateau 
the temperature varies more than at lower elevations; 
the nights are cold, but the thermometer does not rise 
over 70* in the day time, and free exposure to the sun 
is usually at all times harmless. Subtending the table 
land lie the Ouda Fusilava Hills, and the (so called) 
Elephant Plains, where elephants, elks, and wild men 
(Veddiihs) roam the forests. Newer a EUia k above 
the zone of leeches, so troublesome in the lower 
country. 

9. The vegetable products of Ceylon have already 
been briefly alluded to: coffee, tea, and cinchona, have of c^i^ 
been named as products of the hilb, and cinnamon of 
the plains. The whole soil of the island is of disinte¬ 
grated gneiss, mixed with vegetable mould and silicious 
quartz, and in this it would scum the cinnamon finds 
its homo. It grows chiefly on Lhe sea coast, and has 
its chief centre at Columbo s where the garden# are a 
fine sight, occupying an area of white sand, detritus of 
quartz or gneiss. This product was formerly a govern¬ 
ment monopoly* and constituted the chief item of 
revenue of Ceylon, but is now collected on tho export 
The plant grows best in silicious sand, whieh in places 
is of a dazzling whiteness. At Colrnnbo it may bo 
seen to perfection; but this cannot now be indicated 
as a promising industry fur Europeans, Many palms 
are found,—the oocon, palmy and awm amongst 
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them. The cocoa nut especially is an appreciable item 
nf revenue Tobacco of line quality is grown. Fine 
woods arc ^parted The grain grown on tire island 
:s still collected m kind, as in so many ancient provinces 
of ndia Uy Cashmere.* Indigo used to be 

celebrated, but 19 now neglected The ruined irrigation 
™ of antiquity attest decay in low ground culture 
The Uw and tanks of Kandelay and Minety. north- 
r , mCOma ! 16 cfe>d as insuinck The 

!?“ . T k fr the Immnt ^Pitol Anoorqjapoora- 
thl in the year 179] no loss 

than -k vdlages m i te b*sm, and has an area ns large 
a.s the lake of Geneva. The lake of Koknlai is 20 
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TX*l Bamboos abound.f Tho tea plant tlriS 

dis P IlJ y unexpected chorac- 
fhZ? r ? ey b ? 0IUe "evergreens, n and replant 
llke <™* of India The nUloo 
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1 SI TT 111 Ce ' v! ° n - V'ty *»» tlic chief 
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Adams Peak is clothed with rhododendrons to near 
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tree are found as lofty trees, Tlie sacred bo-tree 
fcu# tgiosa is fo und near sU temples, mins, eta 
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The specimen at Anoorajapnora is said to be over '2000 
years eld, having been planted by King Davenipiatissa 
l □ 288 b.cv The Indmrukber (snake tree), though 
exotic, is largely diffused in Ceylon. The mw tree 
affords a milk-like exudation, whence its name derives. 

The talipot palm is often met with 100 feet in height, 
and with leaves 12 or 20 feet in length. Ironwood, 
teak, ebony, tamarind, and many palms, may be added 
to the timber flora; and of aquatic plants, the lotus— 
red, white, and blue. The baobab tree is represented; 
that of Putlam—now destroyed—wag 70 feet high and 
40 Feet in girth. 

The fauna of Ceylon is peculiarly rich, but cannot f*m& c^ua, 
here be entered un. The elephant, as is well known, 
is celebrated, and his capture and reduction to servi¬ 
tude of man was formerly a state affair, and his value 
as a military animal appreciated. It appears to 3>e of 
the Sumatra for mufknn) variety. 

For further details on die natural history, and other 
opgnate subjects, the reader may be referred to the 
valuable and exhaustive work on Ceylon, by Sir J. 

Emerson Tennent, k.( '.u, r ll.d., etc., whose work— 
fourth edition, 18G4—I have had the advantage of 
consulting in drawing up this paper. 

10. Besides the great tanks for irrigation mentioned a*****»^ 
in para 8 r the ruined cities of the north are numerous. 

Its my of them are associated with Mofiindro the 
Boodhist, and King Bevenipiatissa his elAv. 

Aaioorajapoora was the ancient capitol, and some idea 
of its extent may be conveyed by the fact that one 
street alone (Moon Street) is related to have contained 
11,000 houses: and the brazen palace of Dutugalmunu 
was supported on 1,000 pillars of rock. 

The Abliayagiri dagoba was built 87 B.a by Walagam 
Bab.ii to commemorate the defeat and expulsion of the 
Malnbars froru Ceylon. It was originally 405 feet in 
height Other dagobas, containing enormous masses 
of masonry, are found at Ruanwelk!, Abhayagiri, Thu- 
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pdriiiu, etc. The " Lanka-Ramaya/’ 276 a,d. Further 
Berth tho ^Jayta-winn-rima,’’ built by Mnha Sen, a. a 
330, is still 249 feet high, and clothed to its summit 
inith forest trees. It has been computed to contain, no 
less than twenty million cubic feet of masonry.- 

Tiio rock fortress of Sigiri was the stronghold of 
Prince Kasyapa, a parricide, who, murdered his father, 
King Dhatu-Sen, about 477 A.D., and fortified this 
singular rock to escape the vengeance of the second 
brother, Mogul kina, who had escaped to India, where, 
however, he raised an army, and returning to Coylon, 
slew- his brother Kasyapa in battle—515 A.D.—thus 
avenging his fathers death. Tlie general tameness of 
Cingalese annals is chequered by the above storv 
which is authenticated. 

The invasions of Malabare from the continent of 
India which prevailed from before the Christian era, 
especially from the Paudya kingdom, should doubtless 
aftord interesting episodes, but few are recorded of any 
interest. 

Hiowen Thsang, the Chinese traveller who visited 
India 629~4.> A.D., corroborates the native accounts of 
these invasions, and tho anarchy and weakness to 
which Ceylon had been reduced; and in fact between 
520*940, and even up to 1000 a.d„ the island was 
almost depopulated by the Malalmrs, who usurped the 
whole country. In 1023 the King of Ceylon was 
carried away captive to India, where ho died in exile, 
and Coylon became tho prey of strangers. 

11. I will now venture on a few- remarks as to the 
strategic value of Ceylon, as bearing on the general 
question the defence ot India ’—to which this work 
is partly subsidiary. 

Ihe geographical position of Ceylon being on the 
path of commerce, and the very pivot of the highway 
to the East, must in all ages have conferred on it the 
highest importance. 1 should consider it a valuable 
site for a naval depot. It guards one of the chief 
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arteries of our naval, commercial, and colonial systems, 
anti might at any time rise to tho utmost value as a 
deptit of coal and naval stores for our war ironclads 
and ocean cruisers, and in this point of view I believe 

its harbours—the harbour of Trmcomalie especially_ 

to he almost indispensable to the stability of our naval 
empire. On this subject I would refer the reader to 
that most valuable ami comprehensive essay, "Great 
“Britain’s Maritime Power, How Rest Developed bv 
Captain Philip H. Colomb, u.x—the prize essay for 
I87ii of the Royal United Service Institution—which 
touches on this particular development; as also to the 
paper on “The Naval and Military Resources of the 
’’Colonies, March, 1879. by Captain J, C. it Cblornb. 

two essay's of the most searching and compre¬ 
hensive character, and which may well commend 
themselves to the attention of every' thoughtful 
Englishman, whether a naval or military "soldier!" 
In this point of view the island of Ceylon—a fragment 
as it lias sometimes been called of the continent of 
India—seems to deserve a passing notice in a work 
treating of tho military development of India, 

It is presumed that tho important harbours named 
—chiefly on its east coast—when defended as they 
would, could, or Should be, by harbour block-ships— 
and perhaps torpedoes, as also by forts*, with ocean 
cruisers ready for immediate sendee—would b« self- 
defending, and require but slender military garrisons 
in peace time. In war time, three regiments of 
infantry, and as many batteries of artillery— beside 
local levies—would probably more than suffice to aid 
the harbour defences named. The British troops 
would be located in cool elevations, perhaps at Ncwera 
Elba—the Royal Plain * of ancient Ceylon—ready at 
hand to occupy the defensive points when required. 

* Triflccmmlie turtwar what vwittJ by the author*™* ycini 
^« Bsd 1-n.via^l with barW defend* Tho I.erWdr forte 

I recollect tMtuhlerjug peltry. add utterly inadequate for the yarpml 

s 
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The “Highlands of Ceylon" may therefore justly 
claim our attention in a mi/itoy, as well as wattary 
and industrial point of view, in furtherance of some 
of the suggestions contained in the argument of this 
work | though, as a point for the crefttion oi a reserve 
for India, the area is too restricted, and almost be¬ 
yond the scope of the Indian imperial defensive system 
advocated. Nevertheless, India lias ere now been glad 
to tiiul a “reserve" close at hand, and I need scarcely 
remind the mili tary reader of the year 1857, when the 
troops destined lor China were diverted from their 
original destination, and arrived at Calcutta in the 
very nick of time to support the Government of India, 
when under such stress to find troops to oppose the 
great mutiny of 1857, 

swiimtt, 12 . An author (Mount) whom, chiefly in a sanitary 

point of view', l have consulted in drawing up the 
present paper, associates and compares the climate of 
Ceylon with that of the Mamaeeahait group (Bour¬ 
bon, Mauritius, etc), Of all three he pronounces the 
climate to "possess many advantages over our hill 
“sanitaria," and especially praises that of Bourbon, as 
"superior even to the interior of Ceylon.” He declares 
it to be "probably one of the iinest and most healthy 
“climates iu the whole world for Europeans, though 
“extremely prejudicial to the negro race. Containing 
“also grand nod beautiful scenery, anti mineral waters 
“of rare virtue and excellence,” 

'Hie “Mascarenhas" group is beyond the cordon of 
»Indian" resort of the present day, still os I have 
found these piede de terre in the Indian Ocean associ¬ 
ated with Ceylon in a work treating of the "Sanitaria 
for India,” I have thought it scarcely out of place to 
just mention them in a work on the Refuges of India, 
with which they were doubtless in olden times more 
closely connected than at present Being on the path 
of the long sea route round the Cape—that natural 
highway of the English to India—they may perhaps 
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hereafter recover some of their Ibrnier importance ns 
depots for naval stores, coal, etc « As regards the 
mutual support derivable trout India and other British 
colonies in imperial interests, ] have always thought 
that an interchangeable relief of troops—especially 
including native troops—and extending oven as far us 
the Australasian continent, could have been advanta¬ 
geously introduced into our army system. 

To sum up, Ceylon viewed as a support not only for 
India, but for our entire colonial empire—a central 
point oi vantage—must btr pronounced strategically 
valuable, and may perhaps in the future rise still 
further in the scale oi colonies, and play a future port 
in history even more important than its past As one 
means to this end a scheme to attract foreign settlers 
■ perhaps including Chinese—has been suggested, and 
no doubt the “rice cultivation alone would support 

many times the present population of Ceylon which_ 

as evidenced by mined cities and villages, aqueducts, 
and terraced mountains—must in ancient Limes have 
been vastly in excess of its present figure. 

* I tolleve tile "MaionnrUJiaj " group to be of volcanic atnuslttre* 
warm mineral springs exist tin the inland of Bourbon (or (teaman}.' 
Aa regards Mauritius, I have been informed that marine ahella have 
been found i» Min on the “ Pieler Bette," and mi the very aiimmit of 
«hu “ Police” mountain on that inland, I do nut know how far-or 
if at all—this fact Ibeqgtheh* in any way the suggestion* offered 
m Section V., as also in j.arn. 0. Section X . of tkie work. 

The author must iicede take wme inh'rwt in Mnuriliux especially; 
Mu father having in hie youth, been a [iruomr of war there hi 
the French ®*riy in the century (IS10>, having been captured after a 
aet'Oty oaval action by a tic LulmmiU of the Beet of the French 
Admiral Lenoir. The good old gentleman, who after Wank hiowelf 
ro» e to be Commander and Commotion! H.E.LC.&, Would narrate 
Hinny arrange old world atones of the island in thiuto early y ears of 
tlje century. . Moving a cotuili of the anno name (|>avid Ns wall) on 
the stall cl Sir David Baird—the commander of the expedition from 
Imlia which recaptured the bikini in 1*10—tie stepped from the 
muery of a prison hulk in Port Look harbour to all the 1 usury of a 
gueet at Government Mouse, The author may jwrhajiH bo pardoned 
intrefludiig thin, aneerldiitfl, wa it Lew™ lu a way on Ibo jhnint riimNj Lq 
the tost—mut ual support between Lidia and the outlyum colonies 
and ulawh, 
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HISTniiK AL NOTICE, 

13 . We now mme to an historical consideration of 
thfe fair Island The RdmAy&niL, containing the fabled 
wars of Lite Titans on this arena, lias been already 
mentioned. Hero we rely on that ancient chronicle, 
the MgJiatmmQ —or “Genealogy of the Great" 1 —which 
extends from 543 1U\ to 1758 jld., and offers a striking 
analogy to the Raja Taringini of Cashmere, Bgtli are 
written m '-slokes" (verso); both were collected about 
the same period (13th century) at an ago subsequent 
to their original biditemcnt; and both seem to be in a 
way still current; men of learning being appointed 
from time to timo to carry on the eo temporary annals 
of the country, 

The d£ \ { qha wftTifift" seems to have been orhjinalhj 
written in part by Mabanittiio, uncle of King Dh&tu 
Sen (459-77 lUj. There are other chronicles which 
relate to Ceylon, such as the Raja rail, and the Raja 
Taringini also mentions that King Mecgwnlian of 
Cashmere visited Ceylon about -4 A.r> lp and ascended 
Adam's Peak. There is no want of material from 
which to form a history of this beautiful isle, but it 
was reserved for Tumour to give anything approach¬ 
ing an epitome of its annals, which he did from its 
invasion by VVijayo 543 ru\, to its conquest by the 
British in 179ft—a period of *2341 years. 

The annals of Ceylon are rather bald r and void of 
interest; I n it a lew salient events may be fixed on as 
turning points in its history. A chronological list of 
the native sovereigns of Ceylon is given at page 320 nf 
Sir J. Emerson Terment s work, ahead}" quoted; but it 
is not here proposed to enter on so elaborate a record. 

The annals of the “Great" dynasty —from Wijayo to 
Maba Sen, and of the ,J lesser” dynasty p from ilm latter 
to Stdu-wana—were compiled by order of King Prak- 
rzlma Baku 12GG A,o. r and the history carried on by 
other hands to 1758, the latest chapters being compiled 
by order of King Kfrti-Sri, much of which was re- 
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covered from Siam; many original record* having 
been carried away by Raja Singha L about 1 500, whilst 
the Portuguese were domumnt This king was an 
apostate^ who exterminated tin- Bondhkt priests, and 
transferred the care of the shrine on Adam's Peak to 
the Hindoos. 

Unlike tho testimony of the Raja Taiingini, cor¬ 
roborative evidence is not wanting to that of tho 
Mnhawansa The evidence of Megasthenes, who was 
ambassador from Seletieus XScator to .Sandraeottus 
(ChAndragilpta) *12% bx\* mentions the conquest of 
Ceylon by Wyayo; and allusions to Alexander mid Ids 
successors are not wanting in the Mahawanso — a 
striking omission from the chronicles of flic Raja 
Taringini—and its genera! tone tends to elevate Baod- 
ti Ltf above Hindoo armak 

Gitutfima Bmhlha —Prince of Magadha—as is well 
known, w as founder of Boodhism; and Mahindro t who 
finally established it in Ceylon* was great grandson of 
the King ('hAndragupta already mentioned. 

The sacred Ikiodha is stated to have visited Ceylon 
three times ^ and the sacred indentation on Adam's 
Peak is considered by Boodhista as die print of his 
farewell footstep previous to ascension to the heaven 
of Nirvana, or absorption into the divine essence. 

The following brief note on prominent events in 
tho history of Ceylon may here be added. 

543 iu\ WijayOy the conqueror of Ceylon* is sup-^a^q, 
posed to have sailed from Bengal, or possibly from tho 
Godavery, about 543 n.r. He founded a dynasty winch 
lasted eight centuries. Previous to 1m advent, the 
ancient inhabitants of Ceylon are called Nigas and Yak- 
kas* and the island called XiUjad 'qm, whoso capitol wis 
hankapoor. These aborigines are probably represented 
at the present day by the IYrfrM*^wild men of tho 
woods—w ho are chiefly found in the deep forests in 
the south of the island. Some resistance to the in¬ 
vasion was offered* and at first many viharas and 
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dagobns built by the intrusive Boodhists, were des¬ 
troyed by Yftkkoa and XAgftfl, 

The preaching of Mahindm, and pi an ting of the 
sacred bo-tree, with the establishment of Boodhiom in 
Ceylon may be assigned to about SQ7 nr. 

250 u.v. The edicts of Asaka extended to Ceylon. 
Usurpation of El ala: his wars and subsequent defeat 
by D&tttg&imoDii, 205 iu\ 

The “MabAwane" or “Great 11 dynasty. 

The w Suluwan, 1 ' or " Inferior” (St kingsf 
Em bass ios ansi intercourse with China established 
Incursions by Mal&b&ni and other foreigners, 

Ceylon rescued by Wijayo Baku (1071) and his suc¬ 
cessor, Pmkrarm* Balm (1153), who having expelled 
the intruders from the mainland, united the kingdom 
tindor one head, and restored the island to prosperity. 
He was proclaimed sole king of Lanka in 1155, 

The Mahbars again invade Ceylon in the reign of 
Queen Ledaw&ti, and establish themselves at 

Praknlma Balm III. endeavoured to expel the 
foreigners—Malabars and others. Although partly 
successful p he found it expedient to fix his seat of 
government tn the mountains, and after many migra¬ 
tions for security, founded the city of Candy, 1206 A.D. 


* Thia Vlrig’fi bumo is the moat celebrated mi &?ing;lvii]e&c uieaIr, 
though O^veniiiiAtkiia as a religionist, and fruUigpdnuliifi as a war¬ 
rior* are ilia r&moUiL He sterna to kvi been ajiinmted with a 
religious hpirit, {la he is staled to have LniEfc 3 temp]ta, 101 dagobAfl, 
S Btatuea c>f Boodha—which religion ho ry-eatahLiatu^i — 300 it iUnge 
rooms land rejuunid 6,100), 230 bulging^ for priest*, 50 balk far 
ptm’Ling, 0 for mJkLiig h 144 gitai, 192 rooms for offering kwan, 
12 CGUri*, anri 230 h&kln for stengpr*, 01 rock temples and Uaki p 
hatha, and gardem for prints. 

+ The grand city of tMlaiinmn {Topsrii} uriw probably minftl nhont 
tbi* period. It waa fifteen m£t« hi circumference--built like Mexico 
on Hie margin of a lake - with one street four miles m length, and a 
shady oaeiewi y Along the lake of two mdca. For a glowing d Me rip- 
tion of ltd probable aa|M.-et in ita painty da va. age Sir S Bikers Stahl 
Year* in Crytna, 
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The King of Ceylon carried captive to China, and uig, 

Ceylon rendered tributary 1410 a.d. During this cen¬ 
tury a religions rappwchni^nt between China and 
Ceylon is manifested. 

1505 a . d . The Portuguese arrive. The Singhalese iw>. 
embrace Christianity 50 years later. 

Aimes da arrives sit Gallo, 1515. The Portuguese hug, 
occupy and fortify Cel urn bo about 15 SO. They retain 
possession of the maritime districts for ISO yean*, 
during which period, however, the Kings of Candy 
nude frequent endeavours to oust the foreigners. 

Raja Singh a besieges Colombo, 11503, and is crowned i«»- 
at Candy, 1581. 

Raja Singh a II. besieges Col umbo, 1536. This king 
seems to have endeavoured to play the Portuguese and 
Dutch against each other. He died in 1607, 

1602 A.D. Tbe Dutch arrive, and after a severe i«a 
struggle—which lasted from I 632 to l650—they con¬ 
quer the island from the Portuguese, Then commenced 
wars between the Dutch and their allies, the C&ndiam 
The Dutch took Candy in 1701, but had to retire 
owing to the sickness of their troops. 

In 1782 the English took Triuoomalie during the hs». 
war with the French, by whom however it was soon 
after retaken, and it remained in possession of the 
Dutch till 1766, when it was wrested from them by 
the English, to whom it was formally ceded at the 
peace of Amiens. Between 1303-15 (he entire Island 1 ®®' 
was taken possession of by the latter. 

In 1317 a rebellion broke out which lasted nearly w?* 
two years, but eventuated in the complete supremacy 
of the English, who have since remained masters of 
this important island. 

14, Tito whole of the Highland district of Ceylon 
is composed of a series of ledges, descending from the 
central mass of Pcdmtallftgalla at the iJ Newdra Elba" 
plains, and of Totapella and Kirig&Dapotta at the 
"Horton" plains. 
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T]ii' highest plateau Is that colled [lie “Horton" 
plain, 7000 .feet He Ion- this for twenty miles, os far 
ils Xew&a Ellia, the next plateau called the Totapelfo 
plain, tones a terrace averaging 0,-00 feet or more 
Six miles west of Me went Ellia the district ofDhnbooli, 
at about 5,400 feet elevation, extends to the west: hero 
the forest lias been cleared, and given place to coffee 
plantations. Nine miles north of Newer* Ellis, at the 
same elevation of 3,«0 feet, the so called’ Elephant 
Plains” arc found, a tract of grass land. These, with 
Dim book, [urm the third ledge. Finally, nine miles 
easL of Newtfra Ellia. we arrive at the Oiiva district 
(2,000 feet), forming the fourth descending ledgo of 
these Highlands. It is suddenly viewed on emerging 
from the forest covered mountains of Newer* Ellis; 
described as a "splendid panorama stretched like a 
"waving sea beneath our feet. The road on which 
“we stand is scarped out of the mountain aide. The 
"forest Ims ceased, dying off gradually into isolated 
“ patches, and long ribbon-like strips on the sides of 
the mountain, upon which rich grass is growing in 
i iud contrast to the rank and coarse herbage of New- 
■ uni Ellia, distant only five miles. Hence descending, 
f>Qe teaches tiie district of 0 '(vn—comprising about 
“dOO square miles of undulating grass land—which 
“fenns the fourth and last ledge of the Highlands of 
Ceylon. I asses from the mountains which form the 
wall-like Ijotindanes of this table land descend to the 
"low country in various directions." (Btiker.) 

Piustornt avoetdiona are thus suggested. Here is 
evidently the site for sheep farming, a probable re¬ 
munerative industry of this region of Ceylon, of w hich 

the fertility—even of the cleared forest land_except 

for shrubs such as tea, eoffoe, cinchona, etc. is not great 
the soil being poor and not adapted for the higher 
order of culture; the “patina," or block soil, also 
being disappointing for crops, and—according to Baker 
-not even as good as the forest land when cleared 
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My impression of the general fertility and agricultural 
resources of Ceylon 1ms been much modified by the 
perusal of Sir Samuel Bakers Eight Years in Ceylon; 
ft most graphic and at the same time practical and 
suggestive work, which I had not met with when the 
proceed tug paragraphs of this paper were drawn up. 
Nevertheless, the “flora” of ('eyIon in general is un¬ 
doubtedly rich and varied 
Sir S_ Baker states that “gold" ifaw exist in Ceylon 
in considerable quantities; and quicksilver nnd plum¬ 
bago are well known to be plentiful; whilst the export 
of excellent iron is only limited by means of transport 
to tho coast. Indications of “diggings," exist—chiefly 
for fji'His —especially on the east end of the plateau of 
Newdra EUia {angHc* “the Royal pJaine”), called the 
ale of Rubies" to this day. Pits, varying in depth 
from three to seventeen feet, are found all over the 
Nmvira EUia plateau, the Moonstone plain, the JToon- 
dapittt plain, the Elk hills, the Totupdla plain, the 
Horton plain, etc., embracing a range of thirty miles, 
[his, added to the ruins of grand old cities, aqueducts 
from tho hills—even as high as New&a itself—and 
mountains terraced to their summits, attest the decay 
in population before alluded to. 

The former existence of a grand system of water 
supply—probably supervised by the ancient kings of 
Ceylon—is thus evidenced; and Sir S, Baker suggests 
that much of the power of the kings of Candy was 
based on this power of granting or withholding "water 
from his subjects inhabiting the lowlands subtending 
these mountain plateaux. He attributes the depopu¬ 
lation of the island, and even that of the noble city of 
" Pallanarnxt (alluded to in page 2(12) to famine caused 
by the water supply being cut off by the kings holding 
the watershed; and possibly this cause, added to sick’ 
ness and the constant incursions mentioned in History, 
may have contributed to the remarkable decay in 
population of this formerly flourishing Eastern isle. 


2€G Tft f IJighhindn of India. 

GeiscriL reuutL lS r The reader bus now been conducted through 
such regions of the " Highlands of India 11 sis seem 
best adapted for the location of E< Reserve Circles/' 

It will be observed that no attempt has been made 
at graphic description - for although the author has 
been all Ills life an ardent searcher after the w pictur¬ 
esque/' and has taken great delight in viewing such 
localities, he has* nevertheless, rigidly excluded all 
" word painting” from the present work, in which he 
has simply aspired to place before hie readers such 
materials—topographical and historical—as he has 
been able to collect during a long service in the East 
Tlic theme is so enticing, however, that he may per¬ 
haps be encouraged hereafter to present to liis readers, 
in another volume, some sketches of the “Highlands 
of India* from a "Picturesque" point of view as 
supplementary to the foregoing rather crude and bald 
exposition of their Military, Industrial, und Sanitary 
aspects; when probably some pictures, as well as plans 
and profiles of country mentioned in the preceding 
pages, may conveniently be reproduced. 

The ” Highlands of India 11 comprise elements of the 
"sublime and beautiful" not to tie surpassed on earth 
—and which may compare with any portion of the 
surlaca of the globe—and it has always been a matter 
of surprise that painters and artists of repute have 
not more frequently made them the arena of their 
explorations and studies If the aiulior could only 
impart to his readers a portion of the delight he has 
himself experienced in viewing these glorious mount¬ 
ains and lovely vales, he would not in vain have 
penned these notes on the "Highlands of India.* 
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iC QwJr/ ho*ik t-wt ^peripjm, ?pi*» in^ni /moctffcrtfikt 
r»fftwi rfcl&rJBut"—SlNItl^U 


EFOEE dually concluding this work, it 



^ appropriate to oftbr ft few remarks on the general 
aspect of India as holding out inducements to the 
Military or Civilian Colonist. The reader lias been 
conducted to such sites ns scorn fitted for occupation, 
ns well as others calculated to afford refuge from the 
heat of the plains subtending them. 

As industrial products tea, coffee, cinchona, wool, 
gold, copper, lend, borax, timber, coal, nml many others, 
have been indicated as existing in the various districts 
treated of succinctly in the sections of this work. 
There is no lack of raw material on which the in¬ 
dustry and capital of the British settler may lie 
profitably employed.* 

The occupation of the watersheds forming the true 
" Highlands of India" by English men. and the estab¬ 
lishment thereupon of settlements, would probably 
Confer on our race tho dominion of India in perpetuity. 
Is such an eventuality opposed to our fixed policy? 
Is the generous policy of the old East India Company 

* On thia tufajisdt 1 would refor ihn raade:r to that tnoat Talnaibk 
Hyde Olarko, K*q.. V.P, Slatutieftl twenty, delivered 
-] fl t June:, IASI, at which I hud the privilege and honour to be present 
Ab an invited guest, Afeicl derived theivfrom much further enlighten* 
ment jtq to tine atmtistica and nacmrec* of the dirtrLtita I had aEroady 
tr^aUjd of. Besides the arttdea mentioned ahova I Jmd frea^ Slme- 
lae, caoutchouc. w*X. honey, be^lr omiigia, cawU* gi 
e*trehu h hemp, gunny, gUie, hide*, gold du*(. too, live stock, musk, 
and ninny others. I cCttld have wished wkiht drawing up the Stations 
01 this wwlt to haVo had the great advantage of earUor occcas to this 
Hiircf of inf Urination. 
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— and perhaps that of its successors—/ ml m for the 
Indiana —ever likely to be realiseed, and the natives of 
India rendered tit. to hold the reins of government 
pari pwwiL with the dominant race ? 

The attempt to forecast the future of the great 
Indian peninsula is beset by so many elements of 
difficulty, and Is so much dependent on developments 
of policy in Europe, that I believe no safe guess can 
at present bo hazarded on the point* 

Judging from issues, it may be almost affirmed that 
no certain policy, foreshadowing a definite future for 
India, has ever been adopted as an invariable state 
maxim. Tlie vessel of the state drifts on; or at times 
sail is clapped on or shortened according to the party 
in power; still it may be aeknowkged that many a 
watchful Paliimrns has presided at the helm,, and the 
good old argosy—taken In tow and lightened of much 
of her cargo-—has weathered many a storm. 

It is perhaps inexpedient to speculate too closely on 
this matter: bye and bye no doubt, as the world goes 
on, the hawser may be loosed, and the old craft left 
to tight her own guns a alone, or possibly as an u/fy 
rather than a ctmvoy of England; and one may bo 
permitted perhaps to wonder how long the hawser 
will hold; and if severed, whether worn out by time or 
suddenly snapped by a political tempest. 

The question already asked in the preamble of this 
work, "India for the English T or “India for the 
Indians V brings the matter to a crucial lest Tins 
question has already been partially atisworedf May 
wq not hope that a happy fusion of races—if not social 
at least politicals may eventuate to decide in India 
is surely wide enough for both, and we may confidently 


* Her** wad in other ptecu, I have my tamer woria as 

set forth fat ft httlfl puiphlct— Tkrt* Cfoiptrr* vm Me Fitturr qfJndk^ 
for private dnuMon, ^IS75." 

+ Fago 7 pan, p of Lectam 
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Andes pate that a European population m the mount¬ 
ains would rather bend to consolidate our Indian 
Empire than the reverse. In such ease—end when 
the hawser is finally cast loose—the cry will be "Beati 
poaautent*#** as regards those whose prudence and 
forethought has impelled them to take time by the 
forelock and acquire freehold estates in die mountains 
of India, lioqueathhig to their desecndztnts the position 
of landed proprietors in a “Colony "' of England. 

In the day when England and Russia shall confront 
each other on the slopes of the Hindoo Khoosh or 
Indian Caucasus— the glacis of India—the time will 
perforce have arrived for a new departure involving 
‘ The future of India" In that day let ns hope that a 
pacific solution will occur to the two nations princi¬ 
pally concerned. Tito time has scarcely arrived when 
one can with propriety suggest a solution of this 
problem in imperial interests, 

Let me now* introduce the opinions of one who, in 
lib day, had much to do with w Principalities, Domin¬ 
ions, Dukedoms, Powers;" in short* just such an 
agglomeration of states as we found—indeed still find 
—in India It is interesting to note his maxims in so 
far as they hear on the same political complication we 
have passed—^are still passing—through; but ho had 
a more difficult tusk than lies before us if we are witm; 
Ids mission was to raise a small state to power, mi en to 
render a great one more secure. 

+ ' When a prince acqnira the sovereignty of a coun try differ¬ 
ing From his own both in language, inimuer^ and intelligence, 
great difficulties arise, and in order to mamtniu the possession 
of it, good forltmu must unite with superior iah'iit! One of 
the K *t mid eit-si t-fTi'Ctive methods which a nv.w prince mu 
employ is to go thither utid inhabit the coiiotiy himself, wliicli 
cannot fnEl to n udgr his p«.{on more durable and tenure. 
Another excellent method ls io muu 3 L'ololii^ts to those pl&ecg 
which are considered as the key of the province. This measure 
must cither be adopted or a military force maintained. If in- 
stead of forming colonies, armed forces are sent thither, the 
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wil] be infinitely greater, ami tlie whob nvefim of thu 
country consumed in tiic single purpose nf uiairLtniuing peace- 
iul possession, so that the prince loses ratber that! gmns by 
his cottquesl 

11 TJjc RouiiiEL< T in the provinces which they conquered^ care¬ 
fully practised thU system. They plant*! aoiouitts they 
prottttad the lesser Dcigkbouriiig powers without increasing 
their strength. * Tiiey hmubled the UTUTgrown power of others, 
ami never permitted any foreigner whom they had mmou to 
fear to obtain the smallest influence in them. The Roniurts 
on Ihis ocejurfion did whirt ought to Ik? duiir by ever? wL^e 
prinas whose duty it is not only U provide a remedy for 
present evils, but at the same time to aulicipate such as are 
likely to happen; by foreseeing them at a distance they are 
easily retiredied; but if we wait till they have surrounded ua p 
t\i* time is past, ami the malady has become incurable/ 1 
I have thus freely quoted from this author^ lieeauae 


* The sreivler wSU tic remind*! of iho policy—- 
^Parctre t(. dehrtiafv mper^t m H 

t I tvfor to Mtt'-hiartlti, that much itdmindcretofHi writer, ami 
dear^t hiittd ed poUtfottl of the loth-ltith ceutorfo*, A great an An 
murcpra&aaUd 2 but whoiwi ^twracter him. been greatly rehabilitated 
by Macaulay, a* donbtfon it would bo in tLc estimation of 4 -Jl such 
“ twk Ehe ^ trouble really to atudy hie WorK wherein-a,part from a 
few GM** in cthica, wherewith hi* age rather than hilu^eM ehould 

h* to be found umtimcntA of public honour ml rodal 

lioirnhty worthy of m.y author; but he Ukim a low estimate of the 
virtue and wisdom of wipatUlly of the ig* iu. which he 

h tod—end ramma the wickedflOtoi of the antiona for wkwu BS ibjn- 
^Uiu by hie prince he laya down the h_^u*| maxim*, If* writer » 
to bn judgtd by hh worka r in all funwu lot the good h, uC 
a^iau the evil ho may hive punriL An impartial mdat of this 
great Italian will find for every qnefltinmlde maxim -and that bouio 
"* ®*V Ud *'" 1 »[““ 10 candwiinatiou [ admit - Bt Ien«t a An-^a 
that would do fi„ discredit to the must virtuon* modern hmntai , 
Hu wisdom u alt hi. ami ha wicludneM chictty thnt 

*1 b»*KO midooUtopworifti iB.hort, With tiwmtiflo, noted ndl 

might I m L,an jjuliticuma etndy mid note the real Wisdom, ™ lit¥ „,j 
fcretliiMiaht of this maittr- mind, nnd Mtntwt intellect nf thnlftb- 
liith ecntcnen, »W they do n>t .hoe], the ethics of the J<Hh ce„- 
t V t , “T ** oJ'l Machiavelfi: .hm.1,1 mv 

SbidT “Z l™\T ^ ^ MCL » “Polity, I can 

only bid them remember tie old adage, “F<» f3 i r.t „J brute 
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his remarks seem so opposite and applicable to our- 
selves and our present position in India, 

At the outset, however, we are mot with the dilemma 
of a class of Eurasians and “poor whites, 0 whoso hare 
cry of justice against ourselves has at times been 
heard in the land; and a growing class of loafers— 
European and native—nibbling at the crumbs which 
fall from the rich official table, demands attention. 
This class might perhaps he utilized in the formation 
of a reserve Mtb ve^itto -—under strict martial law— 
such as the Lecture forming the preamble of these 
papers takes cognizance o£ 

The time will probably arrive—has in fact already 
arrived in part—when the discovery of gold or other 
attractive magnet* may draw to the mountains of 
India the energetic classes of this earth, and so estab¬ 
lish a population in these sparsely inhabited regions. 
Current history presents t o our view many such parallel 
cases in barren regions of the world's surface. 

Although perhaps in an aesthetic point of view, the 
historical student might wlah to save any portion of 
the vigorous Anglo-Saxon race from retrogression into 
a semi-Asiatic amalgamated nationality such as might 
result from any attempt at mixed colonization Like the 
Spanish envomiendu system in South America, still 
this sentimental view of the question would apply in a 
modified form to nearly all emigration from England, 
removed from whose soil no doubt her sons decline in 
phtfxiquf' and perhaps murals 

Much of the land rights of India are of our own 


* Copper aiMJCLnilfl in tbs m KmniiRH Gurhwnl, Nepal, 

iinl SikllilXL lead is found in w, tiiirbwiL, And SirineHsr: mail 
it AAH-aciAEeil with that in KwluO Ami Laboul, Alum id 

fijutid iii Uic IlinudAyan ibdcL Buras: in Thibet, In KuEniinli ami 
Sikhim yrajiAftf for id found. The iron of KuniuMiEi in fiia* 

oiM. The gold of India hz* been alluded to in Section XlL, pan. S, 
but hju scarcely been dwelt Q|Km ao strongly =u it* probable value 
fqr merits 
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creation, mid the natives m tenants of the soil have, in 
a*)me instances, been endowed by us with rights pro¬ 
hibitory of its colonization by Europeans; nevertheless, 
vast areas of crown land are still available, and it only 
needs a non-obstructive policy on the part of govern- 
incut and its employ4$ to render others equally m. 

On the whole, colonisation of at least the mountain 
ranges by Europeans, and of other regions by native 
colonists, seems expedient; and when wo recall* that 
Olive, Warren If tutting#, Wdlingion, AIiteirv v Bentinek, 
Mdcolfo, JSUmhmmghi Balhomk, Malcolm, Canning, 
and the Lawrences, amongst others, favoured the idea 
of the occupation of the hills, we may well pause to 
consider whether our recent policy has not boon retro¬ 
gressive in this ns litter. 

As I have already quoted the words—wise no doubt 
in their general application—of a political! of an age of 
hard dynastic ambitious and unscrupulous expediency, 
so let me now quote those of an enlightened and 
humane statistician, already mentioned+ 

44 In connection with the hilU there comes natu rally llie 
consideration of our relations with the aboriginal populations 
While we are stigmatised by Santa writer* as recent invaders 
of India, the oldest populations bear evidence how qMi after 
epoch they have teen subjected to .grinding oppressions, from 
which our dominion comes to n'lieve them* The Mussulmans 
oF various races were not our only predecessor* m conquerors. 
Tbe Hindoo* have destroyed the religion mid languages no 
less than the liberties of vast nations. I t is not the million* 
of tbe Tamil speaking races Hlmie which seek relief from 
Hindoo domination, but dan the many mill inn* of Kolarians, 
and particularly lie iriU-s -legradv l the |- -hi..n of pariahs. 

“Whatever jealousy and hostility of Ming we provoke 
among those who have in later times preceded ns as conqueror* 
of India, to the Drucidian* and tlie KoWemis t,\- offer the 
prospect of deliverance from a bitter oppression. Unfortu¬ 
nately as yet we bave not fully appreciated the duties of such 

* Sec font note paga 3 fl f Lcc| Um 
t FV§* 487, 
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a task, but have in some Instances abetted or upheld the 
domination of the Hindoos. 

“The hill aborigine includu itm uy hardy tribes, and they 
have a much greater disposition than the other mo?* to tast in 
their lot with ourselves. Uruler judicious mlTuiniatratltm our 
relations with the kill aborigines would twoovoe the nieus of 
our acquiring the cyiupatlues of other aboriginal populations 
of more importance, and affording to us valuable allies. 

|J Indeed the Snrtrjence of civilisation consequent on our 
occupation of the kills h of paramount Consideration, What¬ 
ever may be said in depreciation of our rule lu India, the main 
fad remains that wb have procured for the jteopic peace and a 
participation in the advanced civilisation of the west. That is 
oar gre^t task. For which we need no apology, and the means 
of best advancing Et are well deserving of our serious can?. 

“Much as has been affected by our sojourners in the plains, 
the result is small in comparison with the needs of that great 
portion of the human race committed to our rule. Although 
at first sight the specks in the hills may appear insignificant 
in comparison to the labour to 1 m? undertaken* yet it can be 
shown that more will be obtained from the exertions of the 
statesmen sent from England if placed under healthy sur¬ 
roundings, and still more if aided by the co-OfKfitfcm of a 
local English population. 

“Thus with small means, and from small beginnings, wo 
mny constitute a new empire of civilisation in India, a* we 
have constituted an empire of conquest with small resources p 
and almost by individual effort.- In Fact there Is no subject 
connected with India so great in its associated capabilities as 
this one of the hill regions. It is not only the development 
of a field of enterprise for our people* bat the best safeguard of 
the populations committed to our can?, as well from foreign 
aggression ns from the horrors and devastations of internal 
dissension. Indeed, it offers to as the achievement of our 
noblest destiny in the world, the promotion of good and of 
happiness among mankind/* 

The party cry of "India for the Indians/' would 
seem at first view to militate against the suggestion of 
European colonization; but it will be seen that native 
colonization is also advocated in the preceding pages. 
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as tending to tho creation of a Rcwnw for India 
When Indiana become sufficiently enlightened to share 
the burden of government* end rule themselves, they 
will, by the mere force of public opinion, assume that 
part, and become associated with the dominant race 
in political power Is it our iixed policy to reserve 
India for that far-off day, when the two races shall— 
if ever—become equally fit to rule? Has Providence 
ordained us to hold India as a edmy, or after years of 
occupation to hand it over to a regenerated Indian 
nation for themselves alone ? 

In the march of nations* the least religious mind* if 
observant, cannot fail to recognise the element of 
design or destiny as governing this world's develop¬ 
ment, Lot us then hope, that whatever our policy, it 
may be in consonance there with 5 and that the action 
of our country in this particular direction may lead us 
"Heaven's Light our Guide," into the best and wisest 
course, not only for ourselves but for tho millions 
committed to our charge to educate and raise to their 
proper place in the comity of nations. Thus, in the 
"India of the Future, 11 we may hope, and confidently 
anticipate, an empire to arise, civilized and strong 
enough to hold its own like our other colonies, and tit 
to assume its natural place amongst the "great powers 
of the world under the auspices and iegi$ of its foster- 
mother—that groat British Empire—of whom it may 
well be said in r.he words of tho Latin poet, 

Li H<rc **i m ffremktm vkto* toH r«.wif p 

ffuwmiiWttw cofJtokwiii font, 

-MalrU t ft an Du/nhwT: ritu dm rwa i-i? 

Quod ilom\i\t r wjrai'jHe pio ton*j i tnsc\a wriiuif/' 

hjsjsl 


1'nnLctS A flramuHi «etL Sob, K^lyiwl Syra, Newport, IjLo rf Wight 



APPENDIX TO “INDIA ALBA" 


Views in the Highlands of BeloochistMn repro¬ 
duced by permission of Mojor-Genl Sir II. Biddulph, 
ft A. , K,c m it s from blocks lent by the Council of Royal 
fjtH >gTLi p! i icnl Society. (Sect ion XVI.) 
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LOOXIHO DOWN THE VALE TOWARDS RUJLAR; SHOWING THE LtNBTH OR TH( RUINS ALONG THE NAUR BORDER 
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Spun of Ih* Ridt* huutdinf 2ti$h ftwr* tbw fttfiw 

4WT Wlff floflh . dividing Ar*i fajan 



Kie# knktng &ji( I?j JTflj-uV down ft D Zhob ViUaj, fbm m Wtf*rp*f t\ni of PjWq *otf ZAoi. 


LX X X1. 



Vnsw on JTraJx^i Ifl Dei^aL Wjtf&ttfted ottbu P.*\*ktl tn tH <fuUnc*. 
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